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SOFT ROT 


PHYTOMYCIN, a fresh idea that works, has 
advanced the conquest of plant diseases a long 
stride closer to fact. Tobacco and potatoes con 
now be planted with the confidence that they 
will be protected from the ravages of disease. 
It's the kind of control so readily measured in 
terms of greatly increased, better quality 
yields. These important new recommendations 
along with the maximum control obtained for 
diseases of apples, pears, tomatoes and pep- 
pers firmly establish PHYTOMYCIN's position 
in agriculture. 


Keep pace. Use the new way to control disease 
— PHYTOMYCIN. 


A Divis 
of Clie Machieise 
Chemical Corporation 


BLUE MOLD AND WILDFIRE 
ON TOBACCO: BLACKLEG AND 


ON POTATOES 


EFFECTIVENESS: Controls fireblight on apples 
and pears and bacterial leaf spot on tomatoes 
and peppers and now—biue mold and wildfire on 
tobacco and blackleg and soft rot on potatoes. 


SAFENESS: Safe to plants. Does not injure trees, 
reduce set or impair fruit finish. 


EASY-TO-USE, ECONOMICAL: Entire contents of 
half pint (contains 6.4 oz.) and quart bottles may 
be used in 100 and 500 gallon sprays re- 
spectively. Bottles also graduated for lower 
concentrate sprays. 


Also available in 50 gallon drums for re- 
packaging. 


ONE PARK AVE NY NY + BALTIMORE 3 MD «LITTLE ROCK. ARK 


PHYTOMYCIN 
E.R’ SQUIBB & SONS, Insecticides Division 


PHYTOMYCIN is a trademark of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
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‘GRANULAR ATTACLAY —> 
ss GRANULAR MARKET 
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Want a liberal share of the ever-expanding granu- 
lar pesticide market? Granular ATTACLAY and 
M&C technical assistance can help you get it 
faster and easier. 


MAKE A SUPERIOR PRODUCT! Granular 
ATTACLAY is produced from the same highly sorp- 
tive material as trade-preferred ATTACLAY. Ve 
combines ideally with toxicants. It suffers mini- 
mum breakdown in processing. And it’s a most 
versatile and efficient means of formulating granu- 
lar pesticides, fungicides or herbicides. 


WIN A PROFITABLE MARKET! Growers who 
never used granular formulations before are 
demanding them now. The market includes small- 
package business for home lawns and gardens, as 
well as volume shipments for the control of 
mosquitos, pasture pests, corn root-worms and 
other insect bandits. 


ATTAPULGUS PRODUCTS from 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


210 W. WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Shown here ore several 
grodes of Granular Attaclay. 
These photographs may 
help you select the mesh 
most suitable to your 
product. (Granules shown 
are actual size.) 


Another interesting above-the-ground use; Citrus 
tree mealy bug control, through control of the 
ants that aid and abet them. Natural insect 
enemies of the mealy bugs will destroy them if 
left undisturbed. Trouble is that ants continually 
molest these predators. Granular pesticides at the 
foot of the tree will control ants and leave predator 
insects free to destroy mealy bugs. And there'll 
be no poisonous residue left on fruit from dust- 
ing or spraying. " 


New 8-Page Bulletin, Technical Help, Samples. 


Whatever your formulation, pro- 


duction or application problem, 
our years of field and laboratory 
experience with granular grades 
are immediately available to you. 
For prompt assistance, check and 
mail the coupon today. 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

Dept. P, 210 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

[_) Please send new 8-page bulletin with full technical 
data on Granular Attaclay. 


[| I'm interested in free test somples of the following 
mesh sizes____. 


ALWAYS A BETTER WAY... 
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OLD soils need NEW life! 


revitalize them with— THE IRON CHELATE 


PERMA GREEN IRON i135 


for BIGGER, BETTER 
and FASTER-GROWING 
CROPS 


When iron is lacking and plant leaves turn 
yellow, PERMA GREEN IRON 135 makes them 
dark green in two weeks’ time. 


PERMA GREEN IRON 135 is an organic chelate that 


UNTREATED moves upward with the sap to rejuvenate 
+ the entire plant. 
ORANGES PERMA GREEN IRON 135 now produces = 

Four ounces to — more and juicier oranges and grapefruit 
one pound - more and larger nuts 
PERMA GREEN =- more nutritious vegetables 
IRON 135 - larger and more beautiful roses 
per tree — deeper-green leaves on azaleas and rhododendrons 
produces dork — more attractive ornamental trees and shrubs. 


green leaves 
and more, Write for detailed information on PERMA GREEN IRON 135 
larger and for plants and reprint of scientific article on CHELATES. 


better colored 
oranges. 


¢ 


Developed by RESEARCH @ Proved by PERFORMANCE 


fer qualily produchs, remember 


Qi ne 


Manutacturing Chemists « Lyndhurst « New Jersey 


GARDENIAS 


SUNFLOWERS 


(Greenhouse) 

Grown in Iron is very 
nutrient important 
solution. for gordenias. 
Small yellow Treat each bush 
plant at left with “ie to ‘A 
treated with level tablespoonful 
iron sulphate PERMA GREEN 
large dork IRON 135 
green plont to insure dark 
ot right green leaves 
treated with ond lerge pure 

, PERMA GREEN white flowers. 

: IRON 135. =— 
4 AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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e 
Editorial Advisory 
Board... 


Dr. ALVIN J. Cox 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Lea S. HITCHNER 
Washington, D. C. 
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Yonkers, N. Y. 


Dr. CHARLES E, PALM 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Washington, D. C. 


This Month's Cover 

Panel Members of forum on 
“Problems Relating to Ferfiizer- 
Pesticide Mixtures” at first meet- 
ing of the National Plant Food 
Institute, June 12-15, Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. (See page $51 for 
story.) 
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Iu This Issue: 


Fertilizer Enforcement Problems 
By Allien B. Lemon 


Spray Programs for Fruit Pest Control] ...................--.............. 
By A. D. Pickett 


Indiana Goes Granular 


Economical Control of Soil Insects 0. c 
By J. Everett Bussart 


Caking in Granular Fertilizer 


University of Arkansas—Panama, FOA Program ....................... 
By R. P. Bartholomew 


The Georgia Agricultural Station 0.000. 


By C. C. Murray 


Technical Section 


Fertilizer Consumption in the U. S., 1953-1954 __..__... ae 
By W. BE. Scholl and H. M. Wallace 


1954 Fungicide Tests (Conclusion) 
The Listening Post 
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Industry News 

Suppliers’ Bulletins 
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CRASSHOPPERS? 
FAST KILL 


rarmer Jones sets a 
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Why it pays you to sell 


aldrin“dieldrin 


Intensive national advertising 
builds top consumer acceptance for 
these powerful Shell! insecticides... 
helps you sell your own brand! 


Powerful timely advertising in maga- 
zines, newspapers, on radio and televi- 
sion is telling your customers how they 
can benefit from a cotton control pro- 
gram with aldrin and dieldrin. This 
advertising is planned to appear when 
growers are getting ready to start their 
control program. You can profit from 
this heavy advertising support by stock- 
ing these powerful Shell insecticides and 
recommending them to your customers. 


Aldrin makes up easily in dusts, or 
emulsible concentrates for spray appli- 
cation. It provides fast kill—high kill 
of the major cotton pests. It is compati- 
ble with other insecticides such as DDT, 


parathion and aramite. Recommend 
that your customers use aldrin for their 
all-season cotton pest control program. 

Dieldrin—aldrin’s famous insecticide 
twin—provides long residual action. 
It’s especially valuable for control in 
dry, windy areas. Dieldrin, too, is avail- 
able in dusts or emulsible concentrates. 


FOR GRASSHOPPERS 
Aldrin and dieldrin are recognized as 
the Number One grasshopper control 
both in the United States and abroad. 
Only a few ounces per acre provide as 
high as 99% control, regardless of 
how heavy the intestaticn. 


Both aldrin and dieldrin are backed by 
state and federal labels and recom- 
mendations. Start to make extra profits 
today—stock, display, sell both aldrin 
and dieldrin! 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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Nitrogen balance in 1-1-1 ratios 


High-analysis 1-1-1 ratio fertilizers are in 
fast-growing demand by farmers. The increasing call 
for 8-8-8, 10-10-10 and 12-12-12 emphasizes the 
need for a practical means of building nitrate and 
ammonia nitrogen balance in these popular grades. 


PRODUCTS FOR 
PROFITABLE FARMING 
Nitrogen Solutions 
(NITRANA® and URANA®) 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


AMERICAN 
Nitrate of Soda 


A-N-L® 
Nitrogen Fertilizer 


Urea Products 


ARCADIAN® Nitrogen Solutions and Sulphate 

of Ammonia turn the trick. This economical 
combination is all you need to produce 1-1-1 and 
other ratio mixtures which cure quickly, with 
better granulation, less dust and better handling 
qualities. For details on this practical way to 
better fertilizers for your trade, consult a Nitrogen 
Division technical service representative. His 
services are available to customers at no cost. 


NITROGEN DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
New York 6, N. Y. . Ironton, Ohio . Omahe 7, Neb. 


Indianapolis 20, Ind. . Hopewell, Vo. . Columbia 1, $. C. 
Atlanta 3, Go. * San Francisco 3, Col. © Los Angeles 15, Cal. 
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As the first producer of potash in New Mexico, the United States 
Potash Company is proud of the preference that the fertilizer 
trade has shown for its two products— 
1. Higrade muriate of potash (62/639 K2O)—tops in the trade 
for production of the new high analysis fertilizers. new 


2. Granular muriate of potash (60% K2O min.)—tops in preference Tepe BY 
ED STATE 


for certain types of fertilizers and for direct application. 
These two fine products deliver better results—conclusive evidence 
that they are “‘first in the field.” 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Southern Sales Office Rhodes-Haverty Suilding, Atlanta, Georgia 
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throughout the year by the number of 
“impressions” made in transit from your plant to 
destinations, and you may place a much higher 
value on your Multiwall Paper Shipping Sack as 

a means of advertising your company and products. 


And remember, the advertising space on every 
sack costs you not one red cent! 


We are helping more and more industries to make 
the most of this opportunity for advertising and 
increased sales by the use of our Kolorseal 
process which reproduces design and copy in 
clean, bright colors in perfect register. 


May the Raymond man show you actual proof? 
... Write or phone . . . It will not obligate 
you in the least. 

THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 
Middletown, Ohio. Phone 2-5461 
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MULTIWALL PAPER SHIPPING SACKS 
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Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Va. 

June 21 — Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Hotel Clark, Los 
Angeles. 


Meeting Calendar 


June 2 — S. C. Fertilizer Meeting. 
Sand Hill Experiment Station. 
near Columbia, S. C. 


June 3 — Fertilizer Section, Virginia June 22-24 — Pacific Slope Branch. 


July 5-8 — Convention of Plant 
Food Produ 


Conference, Pacific Northwest 
Plant Food Association, Boise 
Hotel, Boise, Idaho. 


cers of Eastern Cana- 
da, Bigwin Inn. Muskoka, Tor- 


State Safety Association, Rich- E.S.A., Mission Inn, Riverside, 
mond, Va. Calif. 


June 22-24 — 13th Annual Conven- 
tion of the Association of South- 


July 21-22—Great Plains Agricul- 
tural Ammonia Association, Mid- 
west Trade Show July 21. Hotel 
Ft. Des Moines for members only. 

ern Seed and Fertilizer Control Field Day with Iowa State Col- 

Officials, Jung Hotel, New Or- lege. July 22. at Ames Ia. open 

leans. to public. 


June 28-30 — Regional Fertilizer Aug. 8-10—North Central Division 
American Phytopathological So- 
ciety, Wooster, Ohio. 

Aug. 9-11 — Ohio Pesticide Insti- 
tute Meeting, Wooster, Ohio. 
August 10 — Kentucky Fertilizer 
Conference, Guignol Theatre. 
University of Kentucky. Lexington 

Aug. 15-19 — Annual Meetings. 
American Society of Agronomy 
and the Soil Science Society of 
of America, California College of 
Agriculture, Davis, Calif. 

Aug. 16 — Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Field Day. 
Mt. Carmel, Conn. 

Sept. 7-9—National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assoc., Annual meet- 
ing. Spring Lake, N. J. 


Sept. 7-9 — Beltwide Cotton Me- 
chanization Conf., Texas A&M 


June 11 — Executive Committee, 
Fertilizer Section, National Safe- 
ty Council, Roanoke Va.. 


June 12-15 — National Plant Food 
Institute Conv (joint meet- 
ing of APFC and NFA), The 


The accepted standard for all other diluents. 


SUPREX CLAY 


P College 
Extra-low screen residue —a premium Sept. 13-15. W s _ 
super-grade carrier for toxicants effecting Greater hee etn ahen an 
production costs. Recommended for Uniformity Calif. 


powders and concentrates. Exce 
and suspension properties. 


Oct. 17-21 — National Safety Con- 
gress & Exposition. Chicago, Ill. 


Oct. 18-20 — Canadian Entomologi- 
cal Society of America. Frederic- 
ton, B. C. 


Oct. 27 — Middle West Soil Im- 
provement Committee. annual 
business meeting. Sherman Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

Nov. 7-8—California Fertilizer 
Assoc., 32nd annual meeting. 
Hotel Mark Hopkins, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Nov. 28-Dec. 1 — Entomological 
Society of America, Annual Meet- 
ing. Netherlands Plaza, Cincin- 
nati. 


Dec. 5-7 — Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute, Kansas City, Mo. ss 


Jan. 4-6—Weed Society of America. 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 


Jan, 10-11 — North Carolina Pesti- 
cide School, Raleigh, N. C. 


Jan. 16-18 — N. W. Vegetable In- 
sect Control Conf., Imperial Hotel, 
Portland. Ore. 


Jan. 18-20 — Western Cooperative 
Spray Project. Imperial Hotel, 
Portland, Ore. 


Retention 


Maximum 
Economy 


REX LG CLAY 
milar to Suprex but with even lower screen 
idue to permit fastest production time 


working samples. 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 100 PARK AVE., N. Y. 17,/N. Y. 
One of the World's Largest Clay Producers 
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International’s New Triple Superphosphate Means 


better granulation 


our first glance tells you why the fine, virtually 

dust-free texture of International’s new Triple 
Superphosphate gives such improved results. It pro- 
motes better granulation in your high analysis plant 
foods — improves product acceptance. It assures 
thorough and more complete ammoniation; reduces 
the need to grind before mixing; cuts mixing costs. 
Proper conditioning before shipment also reduces the 
problem of setting up en route, for easier, more eco- 
nomical handling — plus high product performance. 


International’s new Triple Super offers these extra 
benefits because it’s produced by a new process from 
high quality rock. Result: a high analysis product 
(46% A.P.A. or better) with the right particle size 
and correct chemicals structure for best results in 
making modern plant foods. International's expanded 
facilities assure a reliable supply of this improved 
Triple Superphosphate, now available for immediate 
delivery to your plant. Write or wire the Phosphate 
Chemicals Division for samples and quotations. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
The Nation’s Largest Producer of Phosphates «© General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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this low-cost titty way 


BINDWEED (Wild Merning-glery) ® 
QUACKGRASS @ CANADA THISTLE © 
WHITETOP (Heery Cress) © 

ST. JOHNSWORT © LEAFY SPURGE © 
POISON OAK © POISON IVY © 
NUTGRASS @ BERMUDA GRASS © 
JOHNSON GRASS © 

... and many, many others! 


ESTROY WEEDS 


r POLYBOR: 


4 CHIE R All a 


| ofectvé DOUBLE ACTION 


Polybor-Chlorate destroys weeds and grasses on contact and 
prevent regrowth. This is one weed killer than can destroy 

all vegetation quickly and easily when applied properly! 
Polybor-Chlorate is so highly soluble that continued agitation 
of spray equipment is unnecessary. This herbicide combines 
the effective plant-destroying powers of sodium borates and 
sodium chlorate; it is non fire-hazardous! Polybor-Chlorate is a 
labor saver and a money saver . . . one spraying may suffice to 
keep the treated area bare of growth for a year or more! 


FAST-ACTING 
APPLY WET OR DRY 
ECONOMICAL 


NONSELECTIVE 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


DIVISION OF BORAX CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 
630 SHATTO PLACE, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 


‘ete tte, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FAMOUS "20 MULE TEAM” PACKAGE PRODUCTS 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF PRILLED AMMONIUM NITRATE 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
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Impressive, Big-Space Advertisements 
are Appearing Month-After-Month 
in all These Publications 


Lion’s Chemical Sales Division is working to make sure you, 
as a fertilizer mixer, sell more fertilizers. One way we help is 
by consistent advertising to dealers and farmers. This adver- 
tising emphasizes how plant foods can best serve the farmer by 
increasing his profits. 

We also offer One-Stop Service—which means you can contract 
for your nitrogen requirements from a single dependable source, 
saving you time (which, these days, is money!). As for quality, 
you can build your own reputation on a solid basis when you 
depend on Lion quality. 


And when you need assistance with a formulation problem, 
our skilled Lion technical staff is ready to help you. 


Our great storage facilities and the variety and flexibility of 
our manufacturing operations assure you of prompt shipment. 


LION—A LEADER IN PETRO-CHEMICALS OFFERS: 
Lion Anhydrous Ammonie—For formulation. A uniformly high- 
quality basic product. Nitrogen content, 82.2%. 

Lion Aqua Ammonia— For formulation or acid oxidation. Ammo- 
nia content about 30%. Other grades to suit you. 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer—For formulation or direct 
application. Improved spherical pellets. Guaranteed 33.5% 
nitrogen. Flows freely, spreads evenly. 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions—F or formulation. Three types 
to suit varying weather and manufacturing conditions. 


Lion Sulphate of Ammonia—For formulation or direct applica- 
tion. Uniform, free-flowing crystals. Guaranteed to contain a 
minimum of 21% nitrogen. 

DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, 
LOUISIANA + SHEPHERD BUILDING, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


COMPANY 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 
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with the Raymond Whizzer IMP MILL 


THIS clean dustless system does a wonderful job 
in the superfine grinding and thorough blending 
of all modern types of insecticide formulations — 
such as DDT, BHC, Toxaphene and Chlordane. 


The Imp Mill handles the material automatically 
from feed hopper to finish bin. The action of 
Whizzer air separation insures an intimate mix- 
ture and a uniformly classified product. The cool- 
ing effect of air separation also permits longer 
runs because of lower mill temperatures. 


Raymond Mills have won wide acceptance in the 
insecticide industry due to their operating advant- 
ages — their low cost installation, operation and 
maintenance — and dependable service. 


For complete details, 


write for Bulletin #68 RAYMOND IMP MILL 


equipped with 
Whizzer Air Separator 


COMBUSFION E ENGINEERING, INC. 


1314 NORTH BRANCH " Z \aregmmor SALES OFFICES IN 


CHICAGO 22, mneone PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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PERPHOSPHATE 


1. RUN-OF-PILE FOR MAXIMUM AMMONIATION 
2. GRANULAR FOR DIRECT APPLICATION 
3. PROMPT SERVICE TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 


The source of superior phosphate fertilizers for nearly 30 years, 
U. S. Phosphoric Products is your ideal source for quality 
and dependability in Triple Superphosphate. Your Bradley 

& Baker sales representative will be glad to help you 

plan your shipments for maximum satisfaction. 


Call upon him today. 


U.S. VHOSPHORIC 
csisdnaiiiie RODUCTS 


CORPORATION * Tampa, Florida 


“a a 


Sales agents: TENNESSEE CORPORAT 
BRADLEY & BAKER 
155 EAST 44th STREET > NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


District Sales Offices: 
ATLANTA+«INDIANAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS + NORFOLK 
HOUSTON 
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Tuose Bemis 
QUF-GRIP mucriwatts \Y 


SURE STAY STACKED, 
DON'T THEY 7 


Bemis Multiwalls made with RUF-GRIP eT ae 
kraft handle easily...and stack easily... Family, Serving the 
F rtili Industr y eee 

and stay stacked. Consequently, they te = 

urlap Bags 
ship and store better. Get the details Catia 
from your Bemis Man. Waterproof 
sii (Laminated) Bags 


Bemis 


General Offices — St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Duval Muriate of Potash 
ranks high as one of the essential 
nutrients which greatly increase yield 
and profits in crop production. 


J 


(Photo — Courtesy Soil Conservation Service, U.S. D. A.) 


Nigh trade Murtate of Potash 


DUVAL SULPHUR and POTASH CO. 


Modern Plant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mexico 


Address all communications to: 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 
Exclusive Distributors 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address: Ashcraft 


WORFOLK, VA. ¢ CHARLESTON, S.C. © TAMPA, FLA. ¢ JACKSON, MISS» ¢ COLUMBUS, OHIO ¢ DES MOINES, IOWA 
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NEWS 


GSreutties 


L. C. Oaxkzey, Jr. has been 
named general manager of the U. S 
Phosphoric Products Div. of Ten- 
Jorp. Atlanta, Ga. 

Ss 


Ray I. MircHe et has been named 


sales manager of Vulcan Steel Con- 


Nnessec 


tainer Co., Birmingham, Ala 


CHEMICAL Service Corp., New 
York, is continuing its expansion pro- 
gram with addition of space and faci- 


lities at its present locaton. 
* * * 


R. J. McDonatp, sugar bag 
sales manager for Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
Denver, has been appointed sales man- 


A complete series of aromatic petroleum naph- 
thas, coal tar naphthas, heavy naphthas, coal 
tar heavy naphthas, solvent oils and heavy oils. 
Each solvent is carefully fractionated so that 


product specifications are closely maintained. 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. 
Clairton, Pennsylvania 

Please send me a copy of your bulletin 
describing Picco Solvents and Solvent 


Oils for (application) — sentitimanaisiiinis 


al Position omail 


ager for the company’s packaging 
service department in Minneapolis, ef- 
fective July 15. 

* * * 

FuLton Bac & Cotton MILLs, 
New Orleans, announced recently 
that Harry Kantzar, Jr. has joined 
their Denver office as sales representa- 
tive. 

* * * 


GONZALES CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRIES, Inc, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
will build a $12,250,000 anhydrous 
ammonia plant in Puerto Rico. 

* * &* 

St. PAUL AMMONIA PRODUCTS, 
Inc., began construction of a $15 
million ammonia plant at Pine Bend, 
Minn. The new installation will have 
a capacity of 200 tons of ammonia a 
day. 

* * &* 

DEVELOPMENT OF SR_ 406 
(“Captan”) by Allen R. Kittleson, 
Esso Research and Engineering Co., 
New York, was described for the pub- 
lic in the May issue of Coronet maga- 
zine. 

* * * 

Grace CuHemicat Co., which 
recently moved its company head- 
quarters from New York to Mem- 
phis, has announced establishment of 
a new division known as the Grace 
Chemical Research and Developnsient 
Co. division. 

* * & 

F. G. Bemis, president of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., Boston, has been re- 
elected a board member of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 

* * 

WuLiiaAM Grace HOo.Lioway, 
chairman of the board of directors 
W. R. Grace & Co., announced his 
retirement last month at the com- 
pany’s annual meeting of  stock- 
holders. 

* * * 

THE AMERICAN POTASH INSTI 
TUTE announced recently that a total 
of 1,144,305 tons of potash salts 
containing an equivalent of 674,174 
tons of potassium oxide were de- 
livered during the first quarter of 
1955 by the seven major American 


producers. 
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This new fertilizer plant, home of Spencer Plant Foods Company, is 
located one mile north of Spencer, Iowa. The plant, with a capacity 
of 25,000 tons, has walls and floors of poured concrete. Production is 
a 100% Granular product made in a Blue Valley Fertilizer Granulator. 


Spencer Plant Foods Co. °3:7.03:2. 


.-- Another Spensol User 


Here is some of the modern 
equipment used by Spencer to 
produce SPENSOL Nitrogen 
Solutions for some of Amer- 
ica’s leading fertilizer mixers. 


PENSOL 
solutions have helped to build 
Spencer’s reputation for de- 
pendable service to mixers 
throughout the country. 


Plant Foods Company. 
Bob Cloud is production 
superintendent and 
Frank Powers is sales 
manager. 


New kind of solution injector, 
giving better ammoniation of 
mixed fertilizer, was invented 
by H. B. Davis of Spencer 
Chemical Company staff. 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dwight Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. District 
Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, iII.; Memphis, Tenn.; Works: Pittsburg, 


Kans.; Henderson, Ky.; 


Chicago, Ill.; Vicksburg, Miss.; Orange, Texas. 
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Need Multiwall Bags FAST? 


Fulton can ship stock sizes at once 
from all these plants: 


All Fulton plants are equipped 
to imprint multiwall paper bags 
with your brand. 


COTTON CONTROLLED FROM RAW MATERIAL 
TO FINISH 


From the raw cotton to the finished bag, 
Fulton guards quality. Weight and weave 
of every fabric are tested to assure uniform- 


Whatever type of bag you need pt 


ity in all bags. 


Automatic point-of-sale mer- 


— Fulton serves you better 
fielton chandising . .. Fulton's fashion 


BURLAP FROM ONLY TOP-GRADED MILLS | SOUON Dl prints can tip the scales in 


s sc 6 
Burlap mills are classified A, B, C, and D. ‘ “aepatbertee aeand. when 
Fulton buys only from AB mills, to be sure iil 


your finished bags are never made from burlap 
with hidden weakness. 


FOR TOUGHER JOBS —TOUGHER WPPL BAGS 


. D 
«*) . These waterproof lined textile bags set up a 
protective barrier between your product and 
outside conditions. The inner sheets in 
Fulton WPPL bags are 
moisture resistant, and 
also prevent transfer of 
odors. Your choice of 
paper or polyethylene 
laminated to cotton or 
burlap. WATERPRO 


PAPER UNE 
BAG 


Note: You can get regular burlap 
Fotnon — and Ful-Brite, the brighter bur- 
lap — from Fulton. Ful-Brite is a 
BURLAP 
BAG prestige package for your prem- 
ium products. 


Fulton 


Fulton specialists can rec- 
ommend which type will 
do the best job — most 
economically —for each of 
your products. 


; ulton ATLANTA . CHICAGO . DALLAS . DENVER . KANSAS CITY . LOS ANGELES 


BAG & COTTON MILLS MINNEAPOLIS e NEW ORLEANS e NEW YORK < OKLAHOMA CITY 
PHOENIX . ST. LOUIS . SAN FRANCISCO . SAVANNAH . WINTER HAVEN 
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MURIATE 
OF POTASH 


HIS symbol stands for high-grade coarse and uniform Muriate of Potash 
(60% K,O minimum). Southwest Potash Corporation provides a de- 
pendable supply of HIGH-K* Muriate for the plant food industry. 


*Trade Mark 


Southwest Potash Corporation 
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Kraft Bag’s NEW Packer 


delivers greater accuracy and 
higher production at lower cost! 


Kraft Bag Corporation 


the most completely inte- 
grated manufacturer of mul- 
tiwall bags in the industry, 
is now marketing The Kraft- 
packer, an automatic open 
mouth bag filling machine 
that increases production and 
reduces packaging costs at an 
almost unbelievable rate. 


The Kraftpacker main- 
tains accuracy to within afew 
ounces, plus or minus, even at 
speeds up to 24-100 lb. bags a 
minute—with one operator! 


Costing little money to buy, 
requiring little maintenance 
for steady operation, the 
Kraftpacker is a proved 
money-saver in every way... 
affording still greater econo- 
mies for those who convert 
from valve bags. 


There’s a machine in 
operation near you. We 
shall be glad to arrange 

for you to see it. 


You can 
depend on 
KRAFT 
both as a 
source of supply 
and as a source 
of complete 
satisfaction. 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary : Send for Brochure 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. Western Sales Office: Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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MIXED GOODS 


Whether you are planning to build a new plant for the production of granular mixed 
fertilizers or to convert your existing facilities for granular production, Sackett has ex- 
actly what you need in the way of know-how, process equipment and expert engineer- 
ing and field management. 


We are presently building Continuous Granulating Processes in 10, 15, 20, 30 and 40 
ton per hour sizes. These capacities are based on a classified finished product. 


We invite you to call us in for a consultation. 


Superphosphate and mixed goods 
producers are invited to get our 
seasoned counsel on their expan- 
sion and modernization programs. 
It is available at no cost. 
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PROCESSING TROUBLES 4 


ADSORBENT 


all fit - 
“owen (¢ together 


BASE 


LIQUID TOXICANT 


oe FORMULATION BASE 


CONCENTRATE BASE 


Solving any puzzle is more easily achieved if key parts can be 


determined. As a carrier and diluent for insecticides, fungicides, GRANULAR 
sprays and dusts, Diluex and Diluex A exceed the most exacting PESTICIDE FORMULATIONS 
qualifications of the agricultural chemical formulators. 

Diluex and Diluex A are basically an aluminum magnesium sili- Adsorptive FLOREX granules 


cate mineral, having an amphibole-like structure possessing a large 
adsorption capacity in liquid impregnation procedures used in 
processing the newer complex organic insecticides. Both products 
are widely accepted as superior grinding or milling aids for tech- 
nical grade toxicants such as DDT and BHC and will discharge 


offer a superior base for gran- 
vlar soil pesticides, mosquito con- 
trol formulations and insecticide- 
fertilizer additives. Available in 


readily from commercial dust applicators giving uniform coverage standard meshes 30/40, 30/60, 
and minimum fractionation of toxicant and carrier in the swath. and 16/30. Special meshes tail- 

Write for complete specifications and samples; our technicians ored for experimental formulas. 
are available to help with your processing operations. oe: 


se a il ape 


DEPT. M, P.O. Box 998, TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 
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DEPENDABLE, HIGH SPEED BAG CLOSING EQUIPMENT 


to meet modern 


PRODUCTION 
REQUIREMENTS 


O two jobs are exactly alike — that’s 
why Union Special builds a wide 
variety of bag closing equipment. In the 
Union Special line you will find machines 
for closing all sizes and kinds of bags from 
small textile or paper bags of one pound, or 
less, up to the largest multiwall paper bags 
in use today. Whether your production 
schedule calls for closing just a few bags or 
for high continuous output, Union Special 
can supply the equipment to do the work 
efficiently, economically, dependably! 
Coupled with a complete line of equip- 
ment is Union Special’s vast background 
of experience and technical know-how 
that insures customers of getting THE 
RIGHT MACHINE FOR THE JOB! 
Union Special representatives located in 
all leading industrial centers are qualified 
by experience and training to give you 
expert recommendations. Take advantage 
of the service they offer. 
Ask for recommendations. UNION 
SPECIAL MACHINE CO., 447 North 
Franklin St., Chicago 10, Illinois. 
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pol “a extra safety. Also recom 
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BAG CLOSING 
MACHINES 


MORE PRODUCTION WITH LESS EFFORT! 
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260 Madison Ave. 


The most economical and concen- 
trated source of nitrogen available 
as a plant food. As a fertilizer it is 
applied directly to the soil and 
through irrigation. It is widely 
used by the fertilizer manufacturer 
for ammoniating superphosphates 
and as a basic source of N in com- 
bined plant-food forms. 


Convenient form of nitrogen for 
high-analysis formulations and 
acid oxidation. Nitrogen con- 
tent approx. 20% in most widely 
used grade. Various concentrations 
available to suit your special need. 


me, 


Nitrogen solutions provide the 
lowest cost and most efficient me- 
dia for quick curing of superphos- 
phates. They supply more total N 
than any other ammoniating me- 
dia. CSC Nitrogen Solutions offer 
the fertilizer manufacturer a wide 
range of physical properties to 
meet all requirements. 


CSC AMMONIUM NITRATE FERTILIZER 33.5% N 


New, crystalline form made by CSC’s exclusive process. New process assures low 
moisture, free flow, and excellent handling and storage characteristics. CSC Ammo- 
nium Nitrate Fertilizer is going to the farmer through leading fertilizer manufacturers. 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 2 3 E 


CORPORATION 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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_COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN AMMONIA" 


now in 
full production 


Our new anhydrous ammonia plant at Natrium, West Virginia, 
is now operating at full capacity. 

We welcome your inquiries and the opportunity to serve 
your ammonia requirements. Contact any of our offices or plants. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
OWE GATEWAY CENTER - PITTSBURGH 22 - PENNSYLVANIA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Boston 
New York « St. Lovis * Minneapolis « New Orleans . Dellas * Houston 
Pittsburgh * Philadelphia * San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited and its Commercial Chemicals Division 
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Side-dressing eight rows of carrots 
at a time is simple chore for this 
rig. Note twin tractor-mounted 
tanks for carrying 8-24-0 used by 
this fertilizing contractor. Formu- 
lator also sells direct to farmer, 
and does fertilizing on contract. 


Giant drill rig covers a lot of 
ground fast, gets through matted 
surface of field to inject 8-24-0 
into root zone. Side mounting of 
these fertilizer tanks makes it pos- 
sible to carry a full day's supply 
without delays for refilling. 


Fertilizer tank follows wide-spread 
drill rig. Set-up is particularly well 
suited to preplanting fertilization 
which may take place in either 
spring or fall in Sacramento- 
Imperial Valley-San Joaquin area 
where much of the 8-24-0 is sold. 


8-24-0 is used on all varieties of 
crops. Here's a set-up that’s ideal 
for applying it in close row work. 
The large fertilizer tank is 
mounted out of the way in the 
rear. Fertilizer drills located in 
front help driver guide tractor. 


Photographs courtesy Brea Chemicols, Inc. 


Mounted behind cutting blades 
for protection, slender hoses carry 
liquid 8-24-0 from tank into soil 
as fast as it is broken. 


New-type liquid fertilizer drill and 
tank arrangement gets trial. For- 
mulator maintains sizable test area 
for trying out new liquid fertilizer 
applicators, and to observe results 
of various liquid fertilizer formu- 
lations on crop response. 


Formulator’s customersdon’t need 
potash, so company makes 8-24-0. 
If your trade calls for a complete 
soluble fertilizer, Monsanto has 
the right ingredients: 

Diammonium Phosphate (21.0- 
Monoammonium Phosphate (12.2- 
Phosphatic Fertilizer Solution (00 .0- 
Dipotassium Phosphate - 
Monopotassium Phosphate 


These compounds are highly con- 


“centrated—cost you less to store 


and handle. They're pure—give 
you extremely close control of for- 
mulation. And—your supply is 
assured by Monsanto, world’s 
largest producer of elemental 
phosphorus. Write now for book- 
let “Concentrated Water Soluble 
Fertilizers” to MONSANTO CHEM-* 
ICAL CO., 

Inorganic 

Chemicals 

Division, 

710 N. 12th 

Boulevard, 

St. Louis 1, 

Missouri. 
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PROFIT STIMULANT FOR THE SOIL 


Turning farm products into profits calls for more than modern 
farm machinery. Today’s production booster that adds a bonus of 
better quality to almost any crop is anhydrous ammonia. It’s the 
newest member of the Atlantic family of petrochemicals . . . that’s 
why you see a miniature refinery superimposed on the field of 
growing corn. 


This ammonia gas is injected into the soil where it provides low- 
cost nitrogen for plant growth. 


Farmers well know that corn, like most crops, takes great quantities 
of nitrogen from the soil. Anhydrous ammonia acts as a fountain 
of youth. It gives the soil plenty of nitrogen for high crop yields 
at minimum cost per acre. In addition, anhydrous ammonia is 
used in the manufacture of many dry fertilizers. 


Perhaps you're not a farmer. Practically all of us, however, benefit 
from anhydrous ammonia. It is used in widely different industrial 
products such as synthetic fibers, plastics and explosives. 


Industry of all kinds is constantly finding new and profitable uses 
for Atlantic petrochemicals. Atlantic engineers will gladly work 
with your technical staff to help reduce costs, improve quality, 
increase production or develop new and better products through 
the use of these chemicals. For information on this service, write 
to The Atlantic Refining Company, Dept. J-6, Chemical Products 
Sales, 260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Providence, € harlotte, Chicae 


In the 


West: L. H. Butcher Co 


In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Division of 
® Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd 


In Europe {tlantic Chemicals SAB, 


{ntwerp, Belgium CHEMICALS 
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To Increase Profits... 


Give crops 


oron! 


QS TYPES OF BORATES... =, a ee 
TO CORRECT AND PREVENT: a ee 
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A sodium borate ore concentrate rich in boron—offers the most _ 
economica! source of boron for agriculture. This material is suitable _ 
for Boratina fertilizers or for use as dry application direct to soil. 
Fertilizer Borate is offered in two grades with choice of coarse or 
fine mesh. High Grade contains 44% B,0,, Regular cortains 34% _ 
B,0,. Send for Bulletin PF-3. 


RETRY SSRERE A natural calcium borate mineral. This slowly soluble lime borate 
is offered for conditions where soils are light and porous, or in 
regions of high rainfall. The slow and extended release of available _ 
ae COLEMANITE boron by Colemanite as it weathers is advantageous to cotton and 
HIGH GRADE boron-sensitive crops which do require boron. Content in B,0, — 
ranges from 32% to 35%. Send for Bulletin PF-2. 
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«ORLY SOLUBLE Contains a higher percentage of available boron than any compar- 
able agricultural borate on the market . . . 20.5% Boron or 66%, B,0,. 
This material should be applied as a spray or dust, directly to the 
foliage of crops. Polybor-2 is compatible with insecticides and fungi- 
cides currently in use and may be applied in the same solutions in 
the established routine culture of crops. Send for Bulletin PF-4. 


Write today for Service Bulletins: PACIFIC COAST BORAX co. 


_o OF BORAX CONSOLIDATED. LIMITED — 
AUBURN, ALABAMA — Ist National Bonk Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON — 1504 N.W. Johnson Street 
HOUSTON, TEXAS — 1503 Hadley Street 
CALGARY, ALTA., CANADA — 2031 Fortieth Ave., S.W. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FAMOUS "20 MULE TEAM” PACKAGE PRODUCTS 
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when you bag in 


BALAK 


Multiwalls 


Bagpak Multiwalls assure constant, perfect protection 
against loss and contamination in transit and storage. 
Bagpak offers five basic types of Multiwall Bags for 
proper packing and shipping of every type of commodity: 
e Cushion Stitch Open Mouth (CSOM) 

e Sewn Valve (SV) e Pasted Valve (PV) 
e Pasted Open Mouth (POM) e Automatic (SOS) 
Bagpak Multiwalls are saving time and money, piling 
up profits for manufacturers the country over. 

To find out how Bagpak Multiwalls can paint a better 
profit picture places you under no obligation. 


Just write: D-21 
International Paper Company, Bagpak Division 
220 E. 42 Street, New York 17 
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Beevernational (Wiper... 


BAGPAK DIVISION 


BRANCH OFFICES; Atlante - Baltimore - Baxter Springs, Kansas - Boston - Chicage - Cincinnats - Cleveland - Dallas - Denver - Des Moines - Detroit - Kansas City. Kansas - Los Angeles 
Losisville - Minneapolis - New Orieans - Philedeiphia - Pittsburgh - St. Lows - San Francisee - IM CANADA: The Continental Paper Products. L1é., Montreal. Ottawa, Toronto 
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Why 
MALATHION 
is the preferred 
insecticide 
for fly control 


Malathion kills flies, ly maggots in manure piles 


There are many good reasons why malathion is so 
successful as a fly control insecticide, and why it 
is attracting so many new users. Here are the 
most important: 


Malathion is amazingly effective 
e quick-acting 
e with a long residual kill (up to 21 days, depend- 
ing on local conditions) 
e kills DDT-resistant flies and fly maggots, too 


Malathion is easy to use 
eas a knockdown or residual spray made from 
wettable powder or emulsifiable liquid 


eas a dry bait 
Malathion is economical 


e low in cost 
e gives maximum fly control for every dollar spent 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. : 
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Spraying hog lot with malathion 


Malathion is versatile 
ecan be applied in and around dairy barns and 
other buildings housing farm animals 


eon manure piles, garbage heaps, along fence 
rows, around water troughs 


e around meat-processing establishments 


e around the home... porches, patios, breezeways, 
garbage pails 


Malathion is recommended for fly control by USDA. 


Dealers and Distributors . . . Sales of malathion in- 
secticides, for fly control and for other purposes, 
are booming. If you are not already stocking and 
selling these profitable insecticides, do so now! 
Malathion insecticides are available from many 
well-known manufacturers, under their own brand 
names. Consult your regular sources of supply, or 
write us for further information. 
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Producers of: 

AERO” Cyanomid: Fertilizers—Defoliants—Herbicides 
AEROPRILLS” Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer 

AERO’ Ammonium Sulphate 

ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 

PHOSPHATES for Acidulation and Direct Application 
THIOPHOS' Porathion Technical 

MALATHION Technicol 

CYANOGAS® Calcium Cyanide Fumigonts 

HCN Fumigants 

POTASSIUM CYANATE Weedkiller for Agriculture and Turf 
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Editorial 


COMMENTS 


HE preliminary convention of the 

| National Plant Food Institute in 

June will mark the culmination of 

many months of far-sighted efforts 

by a group of industry leaders in bringing to- 
gether the two fertilizer trade associations. 

The consolidation of the associations in July 
is a logical move with obvious and immediate 
advantages to the industry. Benefits will include 
economy, the establishment of a single voice 
for the industry, more effective relationships 
with the land-grant colleges and others depend- 
ent upon the benefits of the plant food industry 
and its products. Then, too, duplication of effort 
will be eliminated and more effective projects 
and programs can be established to mutual ad- 
vantage. 

Many other trade associations profitably could 
follow the logic represented in the consolidation 
of The National Fertilizer Association and the 
American Plant Food Council into a stronger 
organization that better can tell their story and 
emphasize the importance of their products in 
the national economy. 

The fertilizer industry has subordinated pride 
of organization names to getting the job done 
for its members. Thus, as the fertilizer industry 
unites in one strong and forceful organization, 
those who have made the consolidation possible 
can point with pride to their successful efforts— 
efforts that will mean a stronger voice, more 
effective programs, and a brighter future for 
manufacturers of fertilizers, the producers of 
plant food materials, and the agricultural edu- 
cation and research forces with whom the in- 
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dustry has a community of interest in building 
a more successful future for farmers. 
Js\ tural insecticide business was made 
last month by Dr. Clyde Smith in 
an address to members of the new Carolinas- 
Virginia Pesticide Formulators Association. Dr. 
Smith suggested that in ten years the market for 
insecticides in his state of North Carolina can 
readily be doubled. He sees possibilities for a big 
expansion in insecticide sales to a number of 
markets,—notably in the control of soil insects, 
forage crop pests and in the protection of our 
forests from insect attack. 

However, as noted above, his prediction is a 
two-part preview of the future. The second half 
of the prediction voices the ominous suggestion 
that many who are now active in the manufac- 
ture of insecticides will be out of the business 
before this anticipated market expansion arrives. 

We can add a little prediction of our own to 
that of Dr. Smith . . . the faces that may be 
missing 10 years from now will be those of the 
folks who ignore the potential new markets, and 
keep looking stubbornly for the return of the 
halcyon days of ’50-’51. They will be the opera- 
tors quick with the price cut, who are unwilling 


to pass up business on which they can’t make a 
profit. 


N interesting double-barrelled predic- 
tion as to the future of the agricul- 


And one further prediction,—they won’t be 


missed. 
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N recent years, sales of commer- 
cial fertilizers have increased un- 
til the fertilizer business has be 
factor in the 
Approxi 


come an important 
national chemical business 
mately one-quarter of the fertilizer 
tonnage sold in California, for exam- 
ple, is shipped into the State in the 
torm in which it is sold. Many na- 
tional advertising campaigns are be- 
ing carried on to sell commercial fer- 
tilizers to the home and garden user 


There has 


been some interest shown in establish- 


as well as to the farmer. 


ment of a national fertilizer law simi- 
lar to that which regulates the sale 
of pesticides shipped in interstate 
commerce. Such a law could serve 
as a uniform pattern for labeling pur- 
poses. On the other hand, it has 
been argued that the present state 
laws do an adequate job, protecting 
the public without the added expense 
of an over-riding national enforce: 
ment agency. 

One of the big problems has 
been the variation in requirements 
of the various state laws and the dif_ 
culties that manufacturers have met 
when they attempted to make a single 
label that could be used in all states 

The Association of 
Control Officials was 


American 
Fertilizer 
formed for the purpose of promoting 
effective 


definitions, rulings, and enforcement 


uniform and legislation, 


of laws relating to the control of sale 
This 
organization has drafted a so-called 
model bill which has been adopted 
If its general pro 


and distribution of fertilizers. 


by some states 
visions were adopted uniformly by all 
states, many of the difficulties ham- 
pering firms attempting to ship fer 
tilizers throughout the country would 
be solved, and also many of the prob 
lems of the control officials would 
become easier 

In reviewing the model bill as 
well as the laws of the various states, 
it seems obvious that one of the first 
questions that needs to be settled is 
the definition of what is a fertilizer 
California law is broad in its scope 
and applies to any substance or mix- 
ture of substances intended to be used 
for promoting or stimulating the 
growth of plants, increasing the pro 
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ductiveness of plants, improving the 
quality of crops, or producing any 
chemical or physical change in the 
soil. The various substances are sub- 
divided into definitions, with commer- 
cial fertilizers: those materials con- 
taning 5©¢ or more of nitrogen, avail- 
able phosphorus pentoxide, or po- 
tassium oxide soluble in distilled wa- 


Agricul- 


ter singly or collectivel 


tural minerals are mineral substances, 


and mixtures of mineral and organic 
substances containing less than 3€@ 
of these three major plant foods, ex- 
The third class of 


material defined is manures and the 


cept sand or soil 


fourth is auxiliary plant chemicals, 


which are substances such as hor- 
mones, auxins, materials for reducing 
preharvest drop of fruit, materials 


for promoting rooting of cuttings, 
bacterial 
products intended for use in influenc- 
The fifth and final sub- 


division is soil amendments, which 


inoculants, and _— similar 


ing plants. 


are all fertilizing materials not previ- 
ously included. 
This 


different from that in the model law, 


classification is somewhat 


which provides that the term “ferti- 
lizer material” means an’ substance 
containing nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
potash, or any recognized plant food 
element or compound which is used 
primarily for its plant content, or 
for compounding mixed fertilizers, ex- 
cept unmanipulated animal and vege- 
table manures. This definition some- 
what overlaps the definition of com 
mercial fertilizers and agricultural 
minerals as listed in the California 
law. Apparently it includes com- 
pounds containing zinc, iron, man- 
ganese, copper, molybdenum, and 
boron, but does not include gypsum 


FERTILIZER 


and lime which are intended mainly 
for soil correction, although it might 
be argued that magnesium, calcium, 
and sulfur are actually included. If 
the definition were expanded and all 
the elements recognized as valuable 
for plant food content enumerated 
in the definition, we would have a 
good basis to answer the question, 
“what is fertilizer?” 

In addition to specified plant 
food constituents which should be 
recognized as fertilizers, a law should 
specify the minimum quantities that 
are recognized as being of sufhcient 
quantity to be worth claiming. In 
order to avoid misrepresentation that 
mere traces of zinc, iron, manganese, 
and copper impurities in materials 
are of economic value, a California 
regulation specifies that there must 
be a minimum of 0.16 of these con- 
stituents to be worth claiming. There 
is no objection to a lesser amount 
being in a product but no claim can 
be made for it, orally, on the label, 
or in advertising. Through the years, 
this regulation has helped to prevent 
misrepresentation by promoters who 
wish to make extravagant claims for 
materials that were either ground 
rocks, or the remains from old mine 
dumps. 

The various 


laws have 


various labeling requirements, many 


State 


of which have grown up to take care 
of particular problems in a special 
Most states re- 
quire only total nitrogen to be stated, 
but some require that the water- 
soluble be distinguished from the 


area of the country. 
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ENFORCEMENT 


water-insoluble nitrogen, and Cali- 
fornia regulations provide for sepa- 
rate statement of the percentages of 
nitric nitrogen, ammonia nitrogen, 
and organic nitrogen with the deriva- 
tion stated for the organic nitrogen. 
Nitrogen from urea or from calcium 
cyanamide is classed as organic nitro- 
gen, but the label must show the 
material from which it is derived. 
The practice of guaranteeing 
available phosphoric acid and water- 
soluble potash is uniform, but most 
interested persons are in agreement 
that eventually this must be changed 
to the elemental basis of phosphorus 
and potassium, as the present termi- 
nology is certainly confusing. 
There are many variations with 
regard to the constituents that may 
be claimed in a fertilizer. Most states, 
such as California, require a state- 
ment on the element with a 
derivation, while Florida requires the 
guarantee to be given in terms of 
oxides and some have been requiring 
it in terms of pounds of the basic 
material used; for example, so many 
pounds of borax per ton. As long 
is a fertilizer business operates within 


basis 


4 local area without crossing state 
lines, these variations do not have 
much significance, but when a manu- 
facturer wishes to ship throughout 
the country, he is in difficulty. 
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Many states restrict the num- 
ber of grades of mixed fertilizer that 
may be sold, and there is little agree- 
ment on a national basis. California 
has no such restriction, and over 600 


PROBLEMS 


grades are marketed each year, Two 


grades, 10-10-5 and 8-8-4, which 
both provide the ratio 2:2:1, made 
up one-fifth of the tonnage. These 
two, with 17-7-0, made up one-third 
of the tonnage. The top eight grades 
made up one-half of the tonnage of 
dry mixed fertilizers. Many of the 
other grades were single orders of 
a few tons. 

Few laws agree on the shortage 
constitutes a de- 
ficiency or violation of law. This 
makes it dificult to compare the rec- 
ord of the firms in different states. 
Apparently deficiencies are 
caused by segregation. The use of 
the higher-analysis products in mak- 
ing fertilizers of very high grades 


of per cent that 


many 


has resulted in segregation of constit- 
uents when simple mixing of high- 
analysis components was done. In 
order to secure a uniform mixture 
that does not segregate, many firms 
have found it necessary to install 
expensive mixing equipment with spe- 
cial pelleting devices so that the high- 
analysis fertilizers will be uniform. 

Another problem that has de- 
veloped is the proper labeling of large 
size containers of liquid fertilizers. 


It is a simple matter in many cases 
to dilute liquid fertilizers with water 
without the purchaser realizing that 
he is receiving a diluted material. To 
guard against this, the fertilizer con- 
trol official must have some way to 
take prompt and effective 
against anyone practicing such fraud. 
One important aid in preventing such 
fraud is to have a legal requirement 


action 


By Allen B. Lemmon 


Chief, Bureau of Chemistry 
California State Dept. of Agriculture 


that fertilizers must be sold in a lot 
labeled by a registrant or a package 
filled and labeled by a registrant. 
Registration can then be suspended 
or revoked if a firm is found selling 
fertilizers without proper label or of 
a composition different from that 
stated on the label. 

This same principle applies not 
only to large size tanks of fertilizers 
sold to farmers but also to the so- 
called lawn services, which in some 
cases are fuel oil trucks during part 
of the year and fertilizer lawn serv- 
icing equipment during another part 
of the year. In these operations, the 
firm should be a registrant, each truck 
properly labeled with the composi- 
tion of the material in it, and a copy 
of the label information left with 
each home owner whose lawn has had 
the fertilizer applied to it. Probably 
one of the best ways to measure 
the quantity applied is through a 
meter and the delivery ticket handed 
the home owner should show not 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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E entomologists have re- 

cently been admiring our- 

selves while celebrating 
the centenary of North American 
professional entomology. No doubt, 
we have much to be pleased about, but 
after a critical look at pest control 
practices one might well ask just how 
much permanent progress we have ac- 
tually achieved. If we subtract from 
our successes the portion of credit 
which rightly belongs to our friends, 
the chemists, how much credit is left 
for entomology? I am not going to try 
to answer this question other than say 
that I agree with Kennedy (1) when 
he accuses entomologists of accepting 
a non-biological approach in this 
clearly biological field. 

The first flush of our outstand- 
ing successes with insecticides led us 
to believe that mastery over insects 
might be achieved by synthesizing 
such widely toxic poisons that in 
one blow we might succeed in elimi- 
nating all unwanted insect pests. Now 
we are being slowly but surely dis- 
illusioned; we failed to reckon with 
the powers of adaptability which are 
inherent in all organisms. At the mo- 
ment, we have a wonderful array of 
lethal weapons at our disposal, but as 
Kennedy (1) has truly said: “The 
chemical pest controller of today is 
wonderfully armed, but he still bears 
a remarkable resemblance to young 
David with his flock in the Bible, 
fending off wild beasts by hurling 
things at them.” 


Spray 


What most people fail to realize 
is that only a very few species of in- 
sects become pests, probably only a 
fraction of one per cent. Many others 
are potential pests because they de- 
pend on economic plants for their 
means of existence. The reproductive 
capacity of all species of living things 
is much higher than is required to 
maintain a steady population density, 
but the survival potential is normal- 
ly low because of the environmental 
resistance. In general, the environ- 
mental resistance is a complex of such 
factors as weather, food supplies and 
natural enemies. If any one of these 
pressures is relaxed, the populations of 
the species concerned will undoubted- 
ly increase. 

Agricultural practices are fre- 
quently conducive to increases in pest 
populations. The concentrations of 
crops in certain areas, the continuity 
and the succulence of the food supply 
and the destruction of natural enemies 
are only a few of the factors which 
account for population increases. 

When the population of a plant- 
feeding species rises to a point where 
it is doing economic damage, the 
grower must consider control meas- 
ures in order to protect his invest- 
ment. During the present century, a 
great deal of progress has been made 
in means to this end and it is now 
possible to control chemically practi- 
cally all species of pests with which 


Programs 


By A. D. Pichott 


Canada Dept. of Agriculture 
Kentville, N. S., Canada 


we have to deal. Technically this is a 
laudable achievement, but it has two 
major weaknesses in practice. First, 
some species of pests have become re- 
sistant to or developed a tolerance for 
some pesticides. Secondly, some pesti- 
cides are widely destructive to the 
fauna in general and destroy the para- 
sites, predators and other useful spe- 
cies such as the pollinators, as readily 
as, and often much more drastically 
than the pest species. The situation 
becomes particularly serious if the bio- 
logical control agents are destroyed 
and resistance to insecticides develops. 
at the same time. 

It has occurred to some investi- 
gators that pest control practices 
would be greatly improved and pos- 
sibly simplified if biological and chem- 
ical controls could be harmonized and 
their influences combined. The skeptic 
will say this is a pretty but impracti- 
cable theory. After spending 12 years 
investigating this problem, I am quite 
convinced that a great deal has already 
been done in resolving it and that 
much more can and should be done on 
this matter. 

Apple growing has been a well 
established agricultural industry in 
Nova Scotia for almost a century. 
The general pattern of development 
resembles closely that of the north- 
eastern United States, and the prob 
lems of the growers in respect to pest 
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control and the means of treatment 
have been very similar. In fact, the 
Nova Scotia grower obtained his cues 
and purchased his spray chemicals 
from his American neighbor and in- 
herited similar problems. 

With the loss of the chief outlet, 
the United Kingdom market, for his 
product since the beginning of World 
War II, the Nova Scotian grower 
could no longer indulge in expensive 
control programs that left him a 
debtor after he had disposed of his 
crop. Therefore, he was prepared to 
take some risks in losing part of his 
production if there was a chance even- 
tually of producing apples of good 
quality at a cost he could afford. 

The search for chemicals that to 
a greater or lesser extent make the 
harmonizing of chemical and biologi- 
cal control possible has now narrowed 
the Nova Scotian growers’ list of 
spray chemicals to glyodin, captan, 
bordeaux and mercury eradicants as 
fungicides; and nicotine, lead arsenate 
and ryania as insecticides. The virtual 
elimination of sulphur, dormant oils, 
dinitrocresol, the chlorinated hydro- 
carbons and the organophosphates 
from the program has brought about 
a remarkable reduction in some of the 
more important apple pests. 

Plant-feeding mites and scale in- 
sects are conspicuous by their absence; 
the eye-spotted bud moth, a serious 
pest for many years, is at its lowest 
level in three decades. The codling 
moth has declined yearly for the past 
seven years and the green apple aphid 
has been of little economic importance 
for the past five years. The few grow- 
ers who still use DDT have to add 
substantial quantities of miticides and 
some growers are still trying, mostly 
without success, to control codling 
moth with lead arsenate. So far, there 
has been no indication of the cod- 
ling moth establishing resistance to 
DDT in this area, but the difficulties 
involved in controlling mites and the 
eye-spotted bud moth following its 
use, and the very considerable degree 
of selectivity of ryania in the control 
of this pest have occasioned a strong 
swing to the latter insecticide in this 
province. Ryania is also destructive 
to leaf hoppers, but has the distinct 
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advantage of being harmless to most 
parasites and predators. 

By adopting modified spray pro- 
grams, many Nova Scotia growers are 
now averaging but two insecticidal 
sprays per year. No miticides are used, 
but a full program of sprays for apple 
scab control is and must be fol- 
lowed. Materials used must be in- 
nocuous to the beneficial fauna. Such 
programs have brought about a sub- 
stantial reduction in production costs, 
have increased production of good 
fruit, improved the growth of the 
trees and reduced the hazards to or- 
chard personnel and consumers. 

A few species of pests that were 
common before spraying became gen- 
eral, such as fruitworms, canker- 
worms and tent caterpillars, have in- 
creased somewhat since the general 
adoption of the modified program, but 
one pre-bloom spray of lead arsenate 
every two or three years will handle 
these easily controlled pests. 


Possibly it may be thought there 
is little in the foregoing to gladden 
the hearts of those who are concerned 
with the manufacture and sale of 
pesticides. This is not necessarily so. 
To intensify the problems of the grow- 
er is not going to improve anyone's 
lot. Even the most selfish person must 
see that it is to everyone's advan- 
tage to keep the customers in busi- 
ness. The agricultural chemical indus- 
try has done much to increase pro 
duction and to lessen the load on the 
producer and the consumer of farm 
products; but more must be done. The 
primary producer must be provided 
with tailor-made chemicals that will 
reduce the pests but which will leave 


in the environment the parasites and 
predators which will continue to des- 
troy those individuals not susceptible 
to the pesticide. In this way the dan- 
ger of establishing resistant strains of 
pests will be minimized. 

Merely by random searching in- 
vestigators have found such selective 
insecticides as nicotine, pyrethrum, 
derris and ryania. These are more or 
less naturally occurring substances. 
Research has shown that many natu- 
ral products can be improved and 
that chemicals can be synthesized for 
special purposes. Science and industry 
must now accept this challenge to 
their knowledge and know how.** 


(1) Kennedy, J. S. 1953. Insect pop- 
ulation balance and chemical 
control of pests. Chemistry and 
Industry, 1953. pp, 1329-1332. 


Huber Book on Clays 

A new revised edition of Kaolin 
Clays and Their Industrial Uses has 
just been published by J. M. Huber 
Corp., New York, N.Y. This 214- 
page technical reference work dis- 
cusses the minerology, composition 
and production of clay and contains 
extensive, detailed chapters on the 
use of clay in pesticides, ceramics, 
paper, etc. 

A special section covers the 
use of clay in pesticides and deals 
with various aspects of pesticide 
formulation involving clay—and the 
effects of clay on the final product. 


Many fruit growers are finding spray 


schedules involving 15 applications or so 


a problem. 


In Canada, growers have 


tried modified pesticide spray programs. 
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INDIANA GOES 


ERHAPS the most 


granular mixed goods manutac 


extensive 


turing program ever to be un 
dertaken in the fertilizer industry has 
recently been completed by The Indi 


ana Farm Bureau Cooperative Associ- 


ation at its Indianapolis plant. 
This vast conversion-to-granula- 
tion program was planned and en- 


gineered by The A. J. Sackett and 


Sons Company of Baltimore, Mary- 
land. The Sackett Company also fab 
ricated the required process equip- 
ment and furnished field manage- 
ment for the building alterations, 
equipment installation and __ initial 
operation 

In order to accomplish maximum 
homogeneity in the finished product, 
careful consideration was given to the 
preparation and classification of the 
solid blend prior to ammoniation and 
granulation. This required special 
screening equipment to be installed 
in the superphosphate milling and 
screening tower as well as in the 
manufacturing phase of the plant's 
operation preceding the compound- 
ing and blending. 
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1. Exterior view of plant showing new 
granulating tower at right. 

2. Rotary dryer showing drive. 

3. Unloading of dryer prior to placement. 

4. Two stage water led air comp: 


A completely new tower was 
erected to house the granulating pro- 
cess. The blended solid ingredients to 
be ammoniated and granulated are 
brought to and returned from the 
tower by belt conveyors. Upon enter- 
ing the new tower, the blend is then 
elevated and fed to two continuous 
weighing machines, which exit their 
discharge to two T.V.A. type con- 
tinuous ammoniators. 

Automatic metering equipment 
of the indicating and recording type 
is supplied to accurately control the 
flow of nitrogen solutions, anhydrous 
ammonia, sulphuric acid, phosphoric 
acid and water, which liquids are 
introduced into the 
under a deep cascading bed of the 
solid materials. The grades thus 
ammoniated are then conveyed to 
two granulators from which machines 
the feed is then taken to an oil fired 
concurrent type direct heat dryer 
which is supplied complete with re- 
fractory-lined combustion chamber, 
potentiometers and quadruple cy- 
clonic dust control equipment. 

After being dried, the product 
is then cooled and classified by double 
deck electric vibrating screening 
equipment, from which point the fin- 
ished product is taken to storage 
thru the plant's existing shuttle belt 
conveyor system. The fines from the 
product classifying screen and cyclones 
are returned for re-granulation. 

It has been found that the new 
granular product need be kept in 
storage for a matter of only 24 hours 
prior to packaging or bulk shipping. 

The mixed goods plant in which 
the new granulating process has been 
incorporated was constructed in 1939. 
The superphosphate plant attached 
thereto was erected in 1948. Both of 
these facilities were designed and 


built by The Sackett Company. 


ammoniators 


DESCRIPTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


5. View showing two continuous weighing 8. View showing intake end of two 
machines. ammon'ators with variable speed drives. 

6. Four-clustered dryer cyclones. 9. View showing discharge of both 

7. View showing five of the ten liquid ammoniators including blast and ex- 
metering units. hous? ducts. 
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HROUGHOUT the world very 
appreciable damage to prac 

tically all cultivated crops is 
caused by insects living partly or all 
of their life in the soil, Very often 
this damage is unrecognized. This is 
especially true, since they feed under- 
ground and the visible damage is not 
noticed or associated with these pests. 
Furthermore, a decrease in crop 
yields is not logically associated with 
feeding injury by soil insects, as 
much of this damage is not recog: 
nized. Usually, when the damage is 
extensive enough to produce effects 
upon the portion of the plants above 
ground, it is too late to apply remedial 
measures. This feeding injury results 
in an economic loss that reduces the 
cash returns for the farmer's efforts. 

Recommended control measures 
have been established for wireworms, 
corn rootworms, white grubs, Japan- 
ese beetle larvae, white-fringed beetle 
larvae, eye gnats, seed corn maggot, 
sugar beet root maggot and many 
others. Control of these pests is ac 
complished by means of several toxi- 
cants which have been developed 
within the past few years such as 
DDT, chlordane, heptachlor, aldrin, 
dieldrin, BHC, and lindane. BHC 
and lindane are not recommended for 
control if root or food crops follow 
the treatment due to possible objec- 


tionable odor or taste in these crops. 
Prior to this time, very few insecti- 
cides were available that gave con- 
trol of soil insects, and they were too 
expensive for general use 


economical control of 
soil insects 


Before the discovery of the above 
insecticides, most of the control of 
soil insects was by cultural practices 
which have not been effective or 
profitable. The cultural practices com- 
monly followed were rotation of 
crops, avoidance of planting on newly 
broken sod land for most crops, fal- 
lowing the land, fall plowing to crush 
many of the insects or expose them 
to natural enemies, shallow tillage in 
the spring or summer to expose the 
insects, and planting of extra seeds 
per acre to allow for damage and yet 
obtain a good stand of the crop. Since 
the discovery and use of the above 
insecticides, these soil insect pests 
can be economically controlled by ap- 
plication of these materials to the soil 
just before or at the time of planting 
of the seeds or transplanted plants. 
The Japanese beetle was first 
found in the United States in 1916 
and soon became a recognized pest. 
The adults feed on a wide variety of 
plants, often causing complete 
defoliation. The larvae also cause con- 
siderable damage to lawns by destroy- 
ing the root system, which results in 
the grass turning brown and even 
dying. As a result of this very notice- 
able injury to lawns, tests were start- 
ed by Leach (2) using arsenate of 
lead in 1922. Based upon the in- 
formation of these early tests, a recom- 
mendation was made for applying 
1500 pounds of arsenate of lead to 
the soil per acre to permit the ship- 
ping of nursery stock from the in- 


fested area. Soon eradiction programs 
were started for the Japanese beetle 
by adding 1000 pounds of arsenate 
of lead per acre on lawns, city parks, 
etc. Eventually, this was reduced to 
500 pounds of arsenate of lead per 
acre, which was still far too costly for 
general agricultural use. Less than 15 
years ago DDT was introduced and 
after field test evaluations, it was re- 
commended as a soil insecticide to be 
used at the rate of 25 pounds or more 
per acre. Soon after the introduction 
of DDT, chlordane was tested exten- 
sively and recommended for the con- 
trol of Japanese beetle by applying 10 
pounds to the soil per acre, Later hep- 
tachlor and dieldrin were tested and 
are now recommended at the rate of 
2 to 3 pounds per acre to be applied 
to the soil. As indicated, the dosage 
required of the more recently devel- 
oped insecticides has been decidedly 
reduced. Widespread usage of these 
insecticides in the control of this pest 
is now possible due to the low ma- 
terial cost per acre. 

Wireworms are among the most 
injurious insect pests of both field and 
garden crops. Each year they cause 
serious damage to potatoes, corn, 
wheat, oats, barley, sugar beets, sugar- 
cane, sweet potatoes, tobacco, garden 
vegetables and various other crops. 
Before the widespread use of chlor- 
dane in the control of these pests, cul- 
tural practices were used for their 
control, such as rotation of crops, 
fallowing the land, deep plowing in 
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late summer or early fall, shallow til- 
lage in the spring and early summer, 
flooding, planting extra seeds to ob 
tain a crop, and the use of baits such 
as cull potatoes to attract the larvae. 
During the past few years excellent 
control of these pests has been ob- 
tained by soil applications of chlor- 
dane, heptachlor and aldrin. These in- 
secticides have assured the grower of 
a good financial return for the very 
low cost treatment, since only 2 or 3 
pounds per acre of the newer insecti- 
cides are required. 

Various methods of application 
of insecticides have been used to con- 
trol the wireworms attacking many 
<rops, such as: 

1. Broadcast application to the sur- 
face of the soil and work into 
the top few inches of the soil. 


to 


. Insecticide - fertilizer combina- 
tions applied as broadcast, band- 
ing or side dressing. 


ve) 


. Furrow treatment by applying 
the insecticide to the furrow be- 
fore covering the seed at the 
time of planting. 

4. Combining dry insecticides with 

seed in planter box or grain drill. 

5. In transplant water at the time 

of planting young plants into the 
field such as tobacco, cabbage, 
etc. 


6. Seed treatment using 1 ounce or 
less of insecticide to treat seed 
for planting one acre. 

During the past 5 years, corn 
rootworms have been recognized as a 


by J. Everett Bussart 


Velsicol Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 


serious pest on corn and peanuts as 
well as other possible crops, This pest 
has been feeding on corn and no 
doubt doing considerable damage for 
many years, but until the newer in- 
secticides were developed there were 


no control measures other than crop 
rotation. Soil insecticides that have 
been tested and proven for the con- 
trol of corn rootworms are chlordane, 
heptachlor, aldrin, BHC and lindane. 
The insecticides may be applied in 
various ways such as: broadcast and 
worked into the top few inches of the 
soil, insecticide-fertilizer combinations, 
and spraying the furrow at the time 
of planting. Dosages as low as 14 
pound per acre of these insecticides 
applied as a band have given excellent 
control of these pests. Heptachlor ap- 
plied at the above dosage has in- 
creased the corn yields as much as 45 
bushels per acre. Based upon the low 
material costs per acre and the easy 
methods of application, the control of 
corn rootworms provides cheap crop 
insurance. 

In a paper presented by Dr. 
John H. Lilly (3), Iowa State Col- 
lege at the National Agricultural 
Chemical Association Meeting, St. 
Louis, Missouri, March 8, 1955, he 
pointed out the rapid and general ac- 
ceptance of soil insecticides for the 
control of the corn rootworm in Iowa. 
He stated that only 25 acres were 
treated in 1951 which were the Iowa 
State College corn rootworm experi- 
mental plots. Based upon the results 
from these fields, 25,000 acres were 


Photo at right shows the increase in 
yield where soil has been treated with 
insecticide for control of rootworm. Note 
size of corn stalk and root development 
in treated, compared with untreated 
plots 


treated in 1952, 125,000 acres in 1953 
and 600,000 acres in 1954. This in- 
crease in acres treated in Iowa, as well 
as other corn producing States, indi- 
cates the results obtained by the use 
of these sure and 
profitable to the grower. 

Tests in Illinois have indicated 
that several insect pests attacking corn 
are controlled by soil applications of 
heptachlor and aldrin. Some of these 
insect pests are seed corn beetles, seed 


insecticides are 


corn maggots, wireworms, corn root- 
worms, white grubs, grape colaspis and 
ants. 

Root maggots are the larvae of 
flies that attack cabbage, onions, tur- 
nips, radishes, sugar beets and many 
other crops. The larvae or maggots 
feed on the part of the plant below 
ground which results in almost com- 
plete destruction of the crop. Very 
low dosage applications of chlordane, 
heptachlor, aldrin and dieldrin give 
almost complete protection from these 
pests. Various methods of applica- 
tion have been used such as broadcast, 
treating the furrow at planting time, 
dipping the roots of plants at time of 
transplanting, and drenching around 
the plants during transplanting. 

The strawberry root weevils are 
very destructive pests of strawberries 
and many other plants in the Pacific 
Northwest. They feed upon the roots, 
often killing the plants. Insecticides, 
such as chlordane, heptachlor, aldrin 
or dieldrin applied broadcast and 
worked into the top few inches of 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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CAKING 


Granulated Fertilizer 


Research Data From Scotland 
Compiled by Vincent Sauchelli 


HE advent of granulation in 

the fertilizer industry aroused 

the expectation that it would 
solve the problem of setting and cak- 
ing of fertilizer mixtures. The rea- 
soning behind this was well-based. 
Theoretically it should; but it turned 
out that in practice it held good up 
to a point. While it is true that 
most granulated fertilizers on the 
market today do not set or cake, 
some formulations continue to do so. 
Why? A contribution to the prob 
lem was published in the May 1954 
Journal of the Science of Food and 
Agriculture authored by W. A. 
Mitchell of the Macaulay Institute 
for Soil Research. A brief resume of 
this article follows. 


Samples of granular mixtures of 
different manufacturers and the raw 
materials examined by the 
author. In all cases, the raw materials 


were 


comprised muriate of potash, ammon- 
ium sulfate and untreated phosphate 
rock and normal superphosphate. X- 
ray crystallographic and optical meth- 
ods of examination were applied to 
the granules, and it was found that 
the components had interacted dur- 
ing the manufacture. In all cases 
where ammonium sulfate and potas- 
sium chloride (muriate of potash) 
were used together, a double decom- 
position took place which can be re- 
peated as follows: 


x KCL + y (NH,)» SO, - 


Since there are always more am- 
monium ions than chloride ions, all 
the chloride in the final products ap- 
peared as crystals of ammonium chlor- 
ide. The extra ammonium ions went 
to form the double salt potassium- 
ammonium sulfate, (NH,K).SO,. It 
is known that ammonium and potas 
sium ions are about the same size, so 
that the double salt can crystallize 
with any ratio of ammonium to potas- 
sium. 

In the mixture, some of the sul- 
fate of ammonia also reacted with 
the superphosphate as follows: 


Ca (H2PQ,). + (NH,): SO, 
super sulfate 


The optical examination revealed 
that the surface of the granules which 
caked in storage was covered with 
a heavy concentration of needle-like 
ammonium chloride crystals. This high 
concentration of needle-like crystals 
of ammonium chloride resulted from 
the absorption of moisture and its 
evaporation during changes in the hu- 
midity, creating an interlocking or 
binding of adjacent granules. 

The author placed an individual 
dry granule from the caked material 
under the microscope and blew a small 
current of moist air over it; the needle 
crystals were seen to grow into longer 


— x NH,Cl + [K, + (NH,)s,*.](SO,), 


muriate + sulphate ammonia yields ammonium + potassium-ammonium 


chloride sulfate 


needles, but they did not increase in 
thickness. 

The author explains that when 
the granules come in contact with 
moist air, the ions of ammonium and 
chloride move along a film of moisture 
which exists between the granules and 
the tips of the needles and then take 
up their position on the crystal. This 
outward growth of ammonium chlo 
ride crystals in the presence of mois- 
ture is the cause of the caking. He 
suggests two methods of reducing the 
caking: 


———» 2 NH, (H,PO,) “+ Ca SO, 


—-— monoammonium + 


calcium 

phosphate sulfate 

1. Reduce the concentration of am- 
monium chloride in the surface 
of the granules. The concentra- 
tion seems to develop during 
the manufacturing process. He 
does not believe the double salt 
(KNH,).(SO,) is concentrated 
on the surface, and although its 
solubility is higher than that of 
ammonium chloride the concen- 
tration of ammonium chloride 
is not caused by recrystallization 
from solution. The only alter- 
native source is by sublimation; 
this affects the ammonium chlo- 
ride more than any other salt 
that may be present. This is 
also borne out by the observa- 
tion that the greatest surface 
concentration of ammonium 
(Continued on Page 123) 
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SSISTING Panama in improv- 
Ae the agricultural economy 
of the Republic is the broad 
aim of the Agricultural Mission to 
Panama of the University of Arkan- 
sas. The Mission was organized in 
May, 1951 as a result of a direct 
request to the United States by the 
Republic of Panama for assistance 
under the Point IV Program to help 
in the development of their agricul- 
ture. 


Panama has resources which are 
associated with a productive and 
profitable agriculture; fertile soils 
and a wide range in suitable tempera- 
tures, from tropical at sea level to 
temperate at the higher altitudes. 
However, because its economy was 
tied to that of the Panama Canal, 
almost from the time of its organ- 
ization as a republic, a boom and bust 
type of economy developed. When 
activities concerning the Canal in- 
creased, there was prosperity, and 
on the contrary, conditions became 
bad whenever there was a decline in 
activities. This was not conducive to 
the development of their agricultural 
potentials. 


The College of Agriculture of 
the University of Arkansas through 
its Mission was assigned the re- 
sponsibility of providing the techni- 
cal assistance and guidance for the 
organization and development of a 
teaching, research, and extension pro- 
gram similar to that of the Land 
Grant Colleges but patterned to fit 
the needs of Panama. This was auth- 
orized by an agreement, signed be- 
tween the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration of the State Depart- 
ment and the University of Arkansas 
and the Republic of Panama, which 
outlined the respective responsibili- 
ties. It was the opinion of agricul- 
tural leaders and government officials 
of the Republic that such a program 
would be of greatest assistance in 
developing their country. 

A reorganization of the activi- 
ties within the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture led to the formation of a De- 
partment of Technical Agriculture 
which provided teaching and research 
in agriculture, centered at the Na- 
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tional Institute of Agriculture ana 
an Agricultural Extension Service, 
which was formally created by law 
in 1952. A Veterinary Department 
was included in the Extension Serv- 
ice, so that a fully staffed extension 
center included an agricultural agent, 
a home demonstration agent and a 
veterinarian. 

In addition to the program of 
teaching research and extension, pro- 
duction projects are conducted by 
$.1.C.A.P., (Servicio, Interameri- 
cana Cooperative Agricultura de 
Panama.) The projects of this organ- 
ization are financed jointly by the 
two governments, and the technical 
assistance is provided by Foreign 
Operations Administration of the 


The FOA Sponsored 


experience in their respective fields. 

It was realized at the start that 
the best use in Panama of the techni- 
cal advances which have been made 
in agriculture, such as the applica- 
tion of herbicides, insecticides, fungi- 
cides and fertilizers and the use of 
machines would come from the ad- 
aptation of recommendations made 
by specialists in those fields on the 
basis of experiments in other coun- 
tries. The research program was de- 
voted to adapting these recommenda- 
tions to the conditions in Panama and 
the testing of varieties of corn, rice, 
sugar cane and beans which had been 
introduced as prospective replace- 
ments for native varieties and of 
cotton, sorghum, sesame, peanuts and 


UNIVERSITY of ARKANSAS- 


PANAMA AID PROGRAM 


By R. P. Bartholomew 


United States Government. This pro- 
gram and that of the Mission com- 
plement and supplement each other. 
Some of the work of the United 
States Army Veterinarian Mission 
to Panama also complements and 
supplements the work of the Ark- 
ansas Agricultural Mission. 

The grant in aid program of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and of 
S.1.C. A. P has permitted 22 Pana- 
manians to enroll for specialized 
training in Colleges of Agriculture 
in other countries, mostly in the 
United States. Eight are attending 
the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Arkansas. They are 
making outstanding records in their 
special fields of study and they work 
on farms in the summer to acquire 


soybeans which offered hopes of 
new crops for the country. 
Fertilization and the use of other 
soil improvement practices will be 
required to maintain or increase 
yields, as exploitation of the soil con- 
tinues, This will also be required as 
the program to produce feed crops 
for the production of more livestock 
and livestock products progresses. 
Deficiency symptoms of phos 
phorus, nitrogen, calcium, boron, 
zinc and magnesium have been ob 
served in plants growing in some 
soils. All the characteristics usually 
associated with phosphorus starva- 
tion have been found in cattle in cer- 
tain localities. Results of “quick 
tests” made on a limited number of 
soils have shown low quantities of 
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phosphorus, or potassium or calcium 
or various combinations in different 
soils. 

Applications of fertilizers have 
resulted in larger yields. Top dressing 
of rice with nitrate of potash one 
year and ammonium sulphate the 
second year produced larger yields of 
rice in experiments at the National 
Institute of Agriculture. Available 
phosphate, monocalcium phosphate 
at the rate of 100 pounds P.O, per 
acre gave large increases in green- 
house trials with Sudan grass and 
sorghum grown in two dark colored 
soils from the western part of the 
country. Applications of nitrate of 
soda or potassium chloride alone or 
in combination did not produce any 
larger yields than unfertilized soil. 
However, when both were applied 
with available phosphate, the largest 
vields were obtained. 

A 10-30-10 commercial fertilizer 
imported from the United States pro- 
duced 36 bushels of corn per acre, 
almost 3 times the average of Panama 
when applied at a rate of 400 pounds 
per acre in a demonstration for 
higher yields. Superphosphate and 
ammonium sulfate applied together 
for rice in a field demonstration with 
a farmer resulted in higher yields 
than the unfertilized or superphos- 
phate alone. Increased yields of coffee 
were reported by a few growers from 
the use of complete fertilizers, but 
they could not give specific informa- 
tion which could be distributed to 
other growers. 

The use of 2, 4-D was a natural 
for the control of weeds in rice. It 
is used effectively by large operators. 
Hand operated low gallonage pumps, 
3 gallons per acre, are used to 
demonstrate to the small farmer that 
they, too, can control weeds by spray- 
ing, instead of hand weeding with 
a machete. Drift damage is of little 
concern at present, because few 
crops sensitive to 2, 4-D are being 
grown, and fields are widely scattered. 

Dinitro compounds applied as a 
premerge treatment of rice in pre- 
liminary experiments offer a possible 
solution for the control of grass when 
the final details for use can be worked 
out. An increase in yield of almost 


30 per cent resulted from the pre- 
merge treatment. Ammate, 2,4,5-T, 
CMV, and TCA are being used in 
experiments to control brush in pas- 
tures, one of the big problems in 
maintaining good pastures in Panama. 

The Extension Service educates 
many of the farmers in the use and 
application of insecticides and fungi- 
cides. A mimeographed report has 
been issued which lists various chemi- 
cals such as DDT, methoxychlor, 
toxaphene, chlordane, aldrin dieldrin, 
benzene hexachloride, lindane, mala- 
thion, arsenate of lead, cryolite, ni- 
cotine sulfate, rotenone, etc., and tells 
some of their properties and gives the 
groups of insects for which they may 
be used. This step was necessary be- 
fore any efforts at control could be 
made effective. 

Emphasis for the present is 
placed on DDT for the control of 
certain beetles, which are a serious 
problem for young plants. Toxaphene 
is used for quite a range of cater- 
pillars. A species of fall armyworm 
has been a serious threat in rice pro- 
duction, even though outbreaks have 
been controlled. Aldrin, dieldrin and 
chlordane are recommended for con- 
trol of leaf cutting ants, an ever- 
present problem. Malathion is used 
for the control of flies. 

Toxaphene either as a spray or 
in dipping vats is recommended for 
the control of torsalo. This is one 
of the most injurious livestock insects 
of the tropics. Cattle ticks are also 
controlled by this treatment. Those 
familiar with the tick eradication pro- 
gram in the United States realize that 
it will take a long time and constant 
vigilance to clean up this problem in 
Panama. It is estimated that the con- 
trol of these two pests will add large 
quantities of beef to the annual pro- 
duction. Other materials considered 
satisfactory by the veterinarians but 
require more constant use are Flit 
222, Gamatox and chlordane. 

Rice diseases common to the 
United States, helminthosporium 
blight, rotten neck, cerscospora leaf 
spot, white tip, virus, etc., have 
been noticed also in Panama. Seed 
treatment with Agrosan G. N. was 
recommended for helminthosporium 


blight and suggestions were given for 
experiments with Ceresan M., Pano- 
gen and Aagrono, which have given 
good results in the United States. 
Research to find varieties resistant to 
the various diseases under Pana- 
manian conditions is underway. 

Spraying for disease control in 
the rainy season is difficult because 
of frequent rains. Very little work 
has been done in this field. In the 
dry season some vegetables are grown 
under irrigation. One commercial pro- 
ducer of tomatoes reports good con- 
trol of diseases with four applications 
of Perenox. He also states that Man- 
zate and Dithane have given good 
results. 

Viable planting seed of rice and 
corn can now be stored from one 
planting season to another, if it is 
kept in a sealed granary and the 
humidity maintained at approxi- 
mately 55 per cent. This was deter- 
mined in experiments to solve the 
problem of maintaining supplies of 
planting seed of improved varieties 
without importing seed each year. 

Silage can be made in the rainy 
season from sugarcane, grass and 
sorghum, a new crop for Panama, and 
stored for feeding in the dry season 
according to the results of experiments 
in these fields. Hay also can be made 
according to preliminary experiments 
although much more work is needed. 
Through these practices livestock can 
be carried through the dry season in 
good condition. Irrigation with a 
sprinkler system for vegetable produc- 
tion in the dry season is practical ac- 
cording to tests in this field. 

Approximately $20,000,000 
worth of agricultural products are 
imported annually by the Republic 
and the Canal Zone, according to 
results of a study of the marketing 
and transportation system. Many of 
these products could be produced in 
Panama. However, before advantage 
can be taken of this market in its 
own front yard, central marketing 
facilities to include refrigerated stor- 
age must be provided. Moreover, a 
transportation and marketing system 
must be developed which will insure 
the regular delivery of quality prod- 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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The 
Georgia 
College 

of 


Agriculture 


HE University of Georgia Col- 

lege of Agriculture Experiment 

Stations in Athens, Ga., consist 
of three major, four branch and four 
field stations; also, two federally 
owned stations which are cooperative 
with the State Experiment Station 
System. 

These are located so that there 
is a research unit on every major soil 
type and type of farming area in 
the state. There are one or more sta- 
tions within ninety minutes’ driving 
time of any farmer in the state. 

The Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tions’ research program consists of 
over 300 projects and subprojects, 
some of which are cooperative with 
the Agricultural Research Service and 
the Agricultural Marketing Service 
of the USDA. The research program 
gives major emphasis to plant and 
animal breeding, nutrition, feeding, 
management, diseases, and insect con- 
trol. The important 
fields of farm management, market- 


tremendously 


ing, and farm mechanization are em- 
phasized. 

During recent years, the Ex- 
periment Stations have made out- 
standing contributions to the agricul- 
ture of Georgia. As a result of plant- 
ing new varieties of small grains 
originated by Dr. U. R. Gore, higher 
yields are providing additional income 
to our farmers of a half million dol- 
lars annually. The development and 
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Experiment Station... 


By C. C. Murray 


release of reseeding Dixie Crimson 
Clover by the Experiment Stations in 
cooperation with the USDA is esti- 
mated to be worth ten million dollars 
annually to the farmers of Georgia. 
The development and 
state-adapted hybrid corns is bringing 
new income to the farmers of Georgia 


release of 


of at least four million dollars an- 
nually. 
Coastal Bermuda 


has been referred to as a miracle grass 


grass which 


is an autstanding example of coopera- 
tive research between one of our sta’ 
tions and the USDA. “Fifty dairy 
cows have been grazing on 22 acres 
of Coastal Bermuda from May 15 to 
September 15 and the grass is ahead 
of the cows.” “It is August and I 
am grazing 60 head of beef cattle on 
23 acres of Coastal Bermuda planted 
in April of this year.” These are 
typical comments of many farmers 


An important serv- 
ice to the Georgia 
farmer is offered 
by the mobile soil 
testing unit of the 
Georgia Experi- 
ment Station. 


praising Coastal Bermuda as _ the 
Cattleman’s best friend. This grass 
is now planted on more than 200,000 
acres in Georgia and is still growing 
in popularity. It is also widely used 
throughout the South. 

With high fertilization, Coastal 
Bermuda has produced ten tons of 
high quality hay per acre. Fertilized 
with 200 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre along with a hasic application of 
a complete fertilizer, this grass has 
produced 700 pounds of beef per 
acre from April to October. Tests 
show that Coastal Bermuda will 
average producing 116 pounds of 
beef per acre more than Common 
Bermuda under the same treatment. 
This grass was developed at the 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station at 
Tifton, Georgia by Dr. Glenn W. 
Burton, senior geneticist of the 
USDA. 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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“Techuical 


SECTION 


Accumulation of Pesticidal Chemicals in Soils 


LDRIN, lindane and DDT were 

applied to the soil as water emul 
sions and were either disced or roto 
tilled in the soil to a depth of six 
inches, as the first step in an investi- 
gation of fundamental problems as- 
sociated with the accumulation of 
pesticidal chemicals in soils. Objec- 
tives of the investigation are: (1) 
determination of the magnitude of 
insecticiual accumulation in mid- 
western soils, (2) rate and factors 
influencing insecticide breakdown, 
and (3) effect of insecticides on soil 
flora and non-insect fauna. 

Seven field plots have been estab- 
lished to study the decomposition of 
insecticides in soils, two in Ohio 
(muck and loam), two in Kansas 
(both loam), and three in “Wisconsin 
(sand, loam and muck). 

Concentrations of aldrin, at 2,20, 
and 200 Ibs. acre, lindane at 1,10 
and 100 Ibs./acre, and DDT at 
10,100, and 1,000 Ibs. /acre were ap- 
plied. 

Results of the analysis of over 
450 aldrin samples indicated an ap 
parent rapid loss of the insecticide 
following application. There was 
marked disappearance of aldrin dur- 
ing one season. Analyses of lindane 
and DDT samples are underway. 

Seventeen crops were planted in 
one-half portion of each experimental 
plot at Madison, Wis. The first sea- 
son's observations showed: 

(a) Reduction of crop stand 
and weed growth especially severe on 
loam and sand treated with 100 
pounds of lindane per acre. 

(b) Cabbage and carrots showed 
the greatest tolerance to lindane. Cab- 
bage grown on soil treated with 100 
pounds per acre of lindane was free 


of worm daniage and produced high 
yields. 

(c) Alfalfa and cabbage plants 
showed accelerated growth on loam 
soil treated with 1,000 pounds ef 
DDT per acre. 

(d) In general, the deleterious 
effect of insecticide-contaminated soil 
to plants was most evident on sand 
and least on muck soil. 

Bacteriological investigations are 
in progress to determine microbiologi- 
cal populations, ammonification, nitri- 
fication and carbon dioxide evaluation 
in these treated soils. An appreci- 
able decrease of soil microorganisms 
has occurred in plots treated with 
high concentrations of insecticides. 
“Influence of Insecticides on Soils,” 
T. C. Allen, University of Wiscon- 
sin, NC-19 Report. 

. 


Khapra Beetle Control 

Preliminary results of tests con- 
ducted by University of California to 
determine the relative susceptibility 
of naked Khapra beetle larvae, con- 
fused flour beetle adults, and granary 
weevil adults, to ten different fumi- 
gants indicated the Khapra beetle 
larvae were more resistant than the 
other two insects tested to all fumi- 
gants, with the exception of hydro- 
cyanic acid and ethylene dibromide. 
The granar’ weevil adults were the 
most resistant to hydrocyanic acid 
and ethylene dibromide. 

Results of fumigation tests con- 
ducted at 70 degrees F. with a two- 
hour exposure on eggs, larvae, and 
pupae of the Khapra beetle, indicate 
that the eggs are the most susceptible 
stage to fumigation by hydrocyani- 
acid, acrylonitrile, ethylene dibro- 


mide, methyl bromide, and ethylene 
chlorobromide. Of the ten fumigants 
tested hydrocyanic acid, acrylonitrile, 
chloropicrin, ethylene dibromide and 
methyl bromide are the most toxic 
fumigants to egg, larval, and pupal 
stages of the Khapra beetle. 

Preliminary results with ma- 
lathion used at the rate of 4, 8, 12, 
and 16 parts per million on wheat 
of nine per cent moisture content 
appeared to control this insect effec- 
tively. California Agriculture, Vol. 
9, No. 4, March, 1955. 


Heptachlor, Lindane Control 

Heptachlor and lindane insecti- 
cides are proving effective for protec- 
tion of newly-set tobacco plants 
against the tobacco wireworm, report 
ertomologists of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Small amounts of the 
insecticides are added to the water 
used in transplanting young tobacco 
from starting bed to field. 

During the past two years, tests 
of several organic chemicals at Flor- 
ence, S.C., have shown heptachlor 
and lindane to be as toxic to wire- 
worms as chlordane, which was recom: 
mended in 1948. This research has 
been carried on cooperatively by 
USDA's Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice and the South Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

For control of this pest, effective 
dosages for each 50 gallons of trans- 
plant water used are: 

(1) 8 ounces of 40- or 50-per 
cent chlordane  wettable 
powder. 

(2) one-fourth ounce of 25-per 
cent lindane wettable pow- 
der; 

(3) 4 ounces of 25-per cent 
heptachlor wettable pow- 
der; or 

(4) 2 fluid ounces of a liquid 
concentrate containing 4% 
per cent of lindane. 

Any one of these four treatments 
may be used, but no two of them 
should be mixed. Growers are cau- 
tioned not to increase dosage above 
recommended rates. 

If liquid concentrates are used, 
they should be selected with care, 
since some have caused plant injury. 
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Vanadium Aids Plant Growth 

Vanadium apparently has the 
same beneficial effect upon plant 
growth as molybdenum with a higher 
tolerance level on livestock, according 
to Davison Chemical Co. 

In one of the fundamental 
studies on molybdenum in New Zea- 
land conducted by Dr. H. Bortels in 
the early 1930's it was shown that 
both molybdenum and vanadium are 
capable of doing the same things in 
a legume. Both elements help in the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by 
the bacteria found in the nodules on 
the roots of leguminous plants. The 
action of vanadium is not supple- 
mentary to that of molybdenum, but 
is an alternative at a slightly lower 
level of efficiency. 

Investigators both in the U.S. 
and abroad have shown that animals 
have a higher tolerance to vanadium 
than to molybdenum. However, if 
vanadium is ingested in high concen- 
trations it will, like other metals, be- 
come toxic to the animal. 

Rate of application of vanadium 
to a pasture is the same as used for 
molybdenum: one or two ounces of 
the sodium salt. An amount between 
one and five ppm is fairly typical of 
the quantity of vanadium found in 
pastures. Some European basic slags 
contain about 0.5 per cent vanadium 
and also molybdenum and this may 
explain why such slags seem to be 
beneficial as dressings on pastures. 


Strawberry Weeds Controlled 
A combination of chemical ap- 
plications consisting of a pre-planting 
treatment of CIPC or DNBP, fol- 
lowed by post-planting treatment of 
SES at 30 day intervals or as needed, 
and CIPC or DNBP applied for con- 
trol of chickweed and other winter 
annual weeds when strawberries were 
dormant, result in excellent weed con- 
trol without injury to strawberry 
plants. These results, from a coopera- 
tive study between the Horticultural 
and Field Crop Research Branches, 
Agricultural Research Service, 
U.S.D.A., and Department of Horti- 
culture, University of Maryland, in- 
dicate that hand hoeing to control 
weeds is generally unnecessary. 
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Weed strawberrics 
was considered as a three-phase prob- 
lem: (1) control of early-germinating 
weeds by pre-planting treatments, 
(2) control of summer annuals by 
post-planting treatments, and (3) 
control of winter annual weeds by 
applying herbicides in late fall or 
during the winter while strawberry 
plants were dormant. 

Pre-planting treatments were ef- 
fective for controlling weeds early in 
the season in new plantings of straw- 
berries on loam soil, less effective on 
light sandy soil, DNBP at eight 
pounds per acre was the most satis- 
factory pre-planting treatment. CIPC 
at six pounds per acre as a pre-plant- 
ing treatment injured strawberry 
plants in one experiment but not in 
two others. Control was excellent for 
30 days. 

Seven post-planting treatments 
with SES at three pounds per acre 
at monthly intervals did not damage 


control in 


strawberry plants and gave very good 
control of weeds for four weeks after 
each Sesin appeared 
promising for post-planting use and 
may be of value for pre-planting 
treatments. 

CIPC at three pounds per acre 
applied either in mid-November or 
mid-February to dormant strawberry 
plants gave excellent control of chick- 
weed without damage to plants. 

A single application of DNBP at 
one or two pounds per acre in mid- 
February gave better control of weeds 
at harvest time than a split applica- 
tion of one pound in mid-November 
and one-pound in mid-December. 

e 


application. 


Conrerence REPORT ON COTTON 
Insect RESEARCH AND CONTROL, Seventh 
annual report, prepared from research 
papers presented at seven cotton states 
conferences of state and federal workers 
concerned with cotton-insect research and 
control. USDA, Entomology Research 
Branch, Agricultural Research Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


Reduction of Drift Hazards in Spraying Fertilizers 


OUR basic areas of influence 

where reduction of drift hazard 
in applying 2,4-D by aircraft may be 
effected are: particle size of the dis 
charged spray; horizontal air motion; 
vertical air motion and diffusion rate; 
and quantity of active 2,4-D applied 
in a given area. 

Equipment giving the smallest 
number of aerosol-range drops and 
still remaining compatible with usual 
spray practices is recommended. Sim- 
ple orifice or tube outlet, preferably 
with a smooth tapered entrance, gives 
the largest average drop size with the 
fewest number of very fine aerosol 
range particles. Nozzles with orifices 
down to % inch diameter can be 
used. The cylindrical jet should be 
directed with the air stream not more 
than 10 degrees below the horizontal 
axis of the wing section to reduce the 
chances of liquid spray hitting the 
tail assembly and fuselage. Maximum 
pressure should be reduced to 45 psi 
giving an ideal emission velocity of 
about 56 mph. No nozzles should be 
placed within three feet of the wing 
tips. Positive liquid control systems 


are essential for the 2,4-D aircraft 
sprayer and the suck-back system with 
check valves is still the best available. 


Regarding horizontal air motion, 
the direction of the overhead wind 
should be known. If it is in the di- 
rection of a susceptible crop within 
a distance of 5-7 miles, spray appli- 
cation should be stopped even though 
temporarily the ground-air motion is 
quiet . . . variable . . 
from susceptible crop. Use of burn- 
ing tires or smoke bombs is desirable 
for checking ground air motion. 


. or even away 


A “colder towards the ground” 
desirable for 


applying agricultural chemicals. 


When temperature measured 
within 10 feet of the ground at the 
treatment area exceeds 80 degrees F., 
spraying should not be continued 
more than six hours after sunrise nor 


condition is the most 


commenced earlier than one-half hour 
after sunset. At temperature less 
than 80 degrees, spraying can be con- 
ducted as long as other limitations do 
not apply. Down To Earth, Volume 
No. 10, No. 4, Spring, 1955. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Applied Entomology, by H. T. 
Fernald and Harold H. Shepard. Fifth 
edition. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York. 6 x 9 
inches, cloth binding, 385 pages. 
$7.00. 

An introduction to entomology 
for students of agriculture. The chap- 
ters on control have been revised and 
expanded to include DDT and other 
chemicals discovered since publication 
of the previous edition. Space de- 
voted to non-economic species has 
been reduced so that new species 
which have now become major pests 
might be included. New information 
about biology and distribution of par- 
ticular insects has been inserted and 
insect physiology has been given more 
emphasis. 

© 

Chemistry of the Soil, edited bv 
Firman E. Baer. ACS Monograph 
No. 126, published by Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York. 6 x 9 inch 
es, cloth binding, 373 pages. $9.00 

The chapters of this work were 
written by fourteen expert soil chem- 
ists. Taken together, they present a 
comprehensive picture of soils in rela 
tion to their development, present 
constitution and the uses to which 
they are put. Full coverage is given 
to chemical composition of soils, the 
nature of soil colloids, organic mat- 
ter, relationships, oxidation-reduction 
phenomena, the problems involved in 
acid, alkaline and saline soils and 
plant nutrition. In addition, a special 
chapter is included on trace elements 
chemistry and the intimate relation- 
ship between plant roots and the 
soils in which they grow. Much of 
the material in this volume will be 
found useful by manufacturers who 
are in search of new ideas for product 
research and development. 

oa 

Soil Fertility, by C. E. Miller. 
Published by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc.. New York, and Chapman © 
Hall, Ltd., London. 6 x 9 inches, 
cloth binding, 436 pages. $7.00. 

Although this book focuses pri- 
marily on the plant itself, relevant 
aspects of soil chemistry, soil physics, 
soil micro-biology and plant physi- 
ology are discussed from the view- 


point of their influence on plant 
growth. The authors have tried to 
present more information on such 
factors as light, moisture, air, tem- 
perature, soil organisms and the col- 
loid soil fraction and their direct re- 
lations to plant growth than is avail- 
able in other books in the field. 

Each major plant food element 
and the more important § micro- 
nutrients are treated with respect to 
supply in the soil, sources and 
amounts of additions, losses from the 
soil, functions in plant growth and 
plant symptoms of deficiency. 

Chemistry of the Pesticides, by 
Donald E. H. Frear. Third edition. 
Published by Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
New York. 6 x 9 inches, cloth bind- 
ing, 469 pages. $8.25. 

The title and text of this well- 
known reference book have been 
broadened to include rodenticides. A 
second major change is the rearrange- 
ment of the chapters into a sequence 
reflecting the present day importance 
of the various chemicals. For exam- 
ple, the inorganic compounds, which 
over the last years have receded in 
importance, are discussed after the 
organic compounds, thus reversing 
the order followed in the earlier edi- 
tions. 

The author has eliminated chap- 
ters giving detailed analytical proce- 
dures, and has substituted in their 
place a brief listing of appropriate 
analytical methods for each pesticide 
as it is individually discussed. 

The orginal purpose of the 
earlier editions is retained—to cover 
the origin, chemistry, properties, 
methods of preparation, applications 
and reactions of the major classes of 
pesticide chemicals. 

o 

Two Ears of Com, Two Blades 
of Grass, by D. H. Killeffer. Pub 
lished by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
New York. 6 x 9 inches, cloth bind- 
ing, 139 pages. $4.25. 

The prodigious contribution that 
chemistry has made to human welfare 
and its potentialities as a tool to help 
man in his struggle to master the fu- 
ture are the themes of Mr. Killefer’s 
very optimistic book. 


Bollweevil, Bollworm Control 

Fourteen insecticides were tested 
over a period of five years to evaluate 
their effectiveness as sprays or dusts to 
control boll weevils and bollworms in 
cotton. There was no difference in 
effectiveness of applying insecticides as 
spray emulsions or as dusts so long as 
they contained insecticides effective 
against boll weevils and bollworms. 

Calcium arsenate dust at an aver- 
age of 7 1/5 pounds per acre gave ex- 
cellent control of the boll weevil but 
failed against bollworms. When used 
with DDT, however, a specially pre- 
pared lime-free calcium arsenate gave 
excellent control of both pests. A 
2% percent DDT-calcium arsenate 
mixture used at 9! pounds per acre 
gave as effective control as did 5 per’ 
cent DDT at this rate. 

A 20 percent toxaphene dust 
used at 10 to 15 pounds per acre 
gave excellent control of boll weevils 
and was also effective against a me- 
dium heavy infestation of bollworms. 
However, in one year when boll 
worms were unusually destructive, the 
above amount of dust per acre was 
not effective. For such a very heavy 
bollworm infestation, it was necessary 
to apply as much as 334 to 4 pounds 
of toxaphene per acre which meant 
increasing the amount of dust used. 

The 3-5-40 mixture used at from 
10 to 15 pounds per acre was very 
effective against both pests. However, 
in a very heavy bollworm infestation 
such as occurred in 1941, it was neces- 
sary to increase the amount of DDT 
applied per acre to the amount indi- 
cated in the preceding paragraph. 
Under such conditions the 3-10-40 
mixture was more satisfactory be- 
cause the amount per acre could be 
held at 10 to 15 pounds and yet the 
amount of DDT was sufficient to 
bring bollworms under control. 

A 2% percent aldrin-5 percent 
DDT dust mixture was very effective 
against both pests when applied so as 
to use from % to ™% pound aldrin 
and % to 1 pound DDT per acre. 

A dust mixture of 114 percent 
dieldrin-§ percent DDT was very ef- 
fective against weevils and bollworms 
when used at 14 to ™% pound die!drin 
and '% to 1 pound DDT per acre. 
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A toxaphene-DDT spray used at 
from 1 to 2 pounds toxaphene and 
% to 1 pound DDT per acre was 
very effective against boll weevils and 
bollworms. Used alone toxaphene as 
a spray was somewhat less effective 
than the 2-1 mixture of toxaphene- 
DDT. Against a very heavy boilworm 
infestation, from 334 to 4 pounds 
toxaphene was required per acre to 
obtain control. 

An aldrin-DDT spray used at the 
rate of % pound aldrin and twice 
that amount of DDT per acre was 
very effective. 

A dieldrin-DDT spray used at 
approximatel, % pound of dieldrin 
and 1 pound of DDT per acre was 
also very effective. 

Demeton was ineffective against 
the boll weevil and bollworm. How- 
ever, it controlled the cotton aphid 
and the two-spotted spider mite when 
used as a foliar spray or when applied 
to the soil. Three pounds of th2 tech- 
nical material per acre in the soil gave 
a month's protection against aphids. 
Buln. B-441, Nov. 1954, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Stillwater, Okla. 
e 


Effect of Fl on Lemon Cuttings 

Concentrations of fluorine at 
1, 25, 50, 100, 200 and 400 ppm 
were added as sodium fluoride, to 
silicon sand culture containing a 
single lemon cutting. At the highest 
fluorine concentration, a concentra- 
tion of 485 ppm of sodium accom- 
panied the added fluorine, and the 
sodium was considered a factor in 
retarding growth and injury in the 
cutting. An additional culture in 
which the nutrient solution contained 
485 ppm of sodium as the nitrate, 
instead of the fluoride, indicated that 
the concentration of fluorine rather 
than that of sodium was the injurious 
agent. 

A concentration of 400 ppm of 
fluorine in the culture solution was 
accompanied by severe leaf injury and 
defoliation, when fluorine was added 
to the nutrient solution as the fluoride 
of sodium or as potassium. Under 
ordinary inspection, fluorine tip-burn 
could easily be confused with the 
symptoms of chlorine tip-burn. 

Numerous silica sand cultures 
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with large sweet orange seedlings 
have shown that when the nutrient 
solution contained 400 ppm of 
fluorine supplied as sodium or potas 
sium fluoride, a loss of chlorophyll 
soon becomes evident near the leaf 
tip and the new leaves are of reduced 
size. Colifornia Agriculture, Vol. 9, 
No. 3, March, 1955. 
e 

Cabbage Worm Control Effects 

Vegetable growers in Connecti- 
cut in 1953 reported to the Connec- 
ticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion that the cabbage worm was difh- 
cult to control with DDT dusts and 
sprays. An experiment was therefore 
carried out during 1954 at the Mt. 
Carmel Farm to see if an increase in 
resistance to DDT could be demon- 
strated and if any of the newer in- 
secticides would be likely to prove 
satisfactory alternatives. 

The materials tested were DDT, 
toxaphene, Dilan, dieldrin, isodrin, 
and endrin. Each dust was applied at 
a rate of approximately 32 lb. per 
acre, an amount normally considered 
necessary for satisfactory operation of 
a commercial duster, and one com- 
monly used in practice. 

The resistance of cabbage worms 
to DDT has increased about 10-fold 
since that material was first used in 
1944. However, it still gave adequate 
control. Dilan was more effective, but 
it increased damage from aphids. En- 
drin was practically promising, and 
worthy of further study. 

+ 


Heptachlor for Alfalfa Control 

Mid-April application of the in- 
secticide heptachlor at the rate of 4 
ounces per acre is recommended to 
Eastern farmers and cattlemen for 
the control of the alfalfa weevil. En- 
tomologists of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service report that their trials 
have proved heptachlor to be effective 
and safe for such use. 

In 1954 trials, use of heptachlor 
sprays on April 21 knocked out large 
infestations of alfalfa weevils and 
kept their numbers at low ebb through 
the cutting of the first hay crop in 
early June. Adjacent untreated al- 
falfa fields were a total loss. 


Literature Available 


FeRTILizeERS FOR SUGAR BEETS ON 
SOME CALIFORNIA Sots. A detailed re- 
port of experiments with various fertilizers 
and soils in sugar-beet production. Bul- 
letin B 694, California Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and Extension Service, 


University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Fertitizers, Som ANALYSIS, AND 
PLANT Nutrition. Gives the facts that 
a farmer needs to consider in deciding 
which fertilizers to apply to his soil. Sta- 
tion Circular C 367, California Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and Extension 
Service, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


CRYSTALLINE AMMONIUM NITRATE 
FERTILIZER. A general description of the 
product together with application recom- 
mendations and handling, shipping, stor- 
age suggestions. Technical Data Sheet 
No. 3, Commercial Solvents Corp., New 
York. 


DesucciInc Mape Easy. Directions 
for the mixing and application of 
“Carco-X™ pesticide and _ soil-treatment 
chemical. Pamphlet by the manufacturers, 
Getzum Products, Sumner, Wash. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON CoTTON 
Insect RESEARCH AND ConTROL. Eighth 
annual report, prepared from research 
papers presented at the conference of 
state and federal workers concerned with 
cotton-insect research and control, held 
at Dallas, Texas, Nov. 30- Dec. 1, 1984. 
USDA, Entomology Research Branch, 
Agricultural Research Service. 


1955 Weep ConTROL IN Fie_p Crops 
by Stanford N. Fertig and Marvin M. 
Schreiber. 1955 recommendations based 
on conditions in New York state. Also 
short discussions of new chemicals, mix- 
ing of spray materials and operation of 
sprayer. Bulletin 821, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York. 


1955 Spray RECOMMENDATIONS For 
Tree Fruits tn EASTERN WASHINGTON. 
Includes residue tolerances, safety pre- 
cautions, poison antidotes, and descriptions 
of common diseases with illustrations. 
Bulletin 419 (Revised), Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Wash. 


Contro, or Fruir INsects AND 
Diseases IN ORCHARDS AND Home PLANT- 
inGs, by L. A. Stearns, J. W. Heuberger 
and R. FP. Stevens. 1955 spraying sched- 
ules for apple, grape and peach orchards. 
Extension Folder 40, Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, University of Delaware, 


Newark, Del. 


Insect AND Disease CONTROL ON 
VeGeTABLes, by J. W. Heuberger, Donald 
MacCreary and R. F. Stevens. 1955 recom- 
mendations for tomatoes, lima and snap 
beans, asparagus, white potatoes, cucurbits 
and cole crops. Extension Folder 41, Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, University of 
Delaware, Newark, Del. 
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Typical Omega feed line for 
formulating fertilizers 
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REDUCE MATERIAL COSTS 
WITH THIS OMEGA FEED LINE 


‘4 

sy Omege Hi-Weigh — new 
sh medium to high capacity 
weighing feeder, + 1% 

, accuracy over 100 to 1 


range. 


Omega Rotodip Liquid Feeder — ideal 
for feeding sulfuric acid, phospheric 
acid, nitrogen solutions, etc. in fertilizer 
production. \ 


Omega Weighing Feeders are big 

profit producers for formulators of 

fertilizers and pesticides . . . continu- 

ous or batch. Here’s how: 

CLOSER FORMULATION — Omega Feeders provide precise control of 
ingredient proportions — to reduce over-runs or over-formulation. 

LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS — Omega Feeders produce more output 
per manhour and per plant floor area. 

GREATER FLEXIBILITY — individual feed rates are instantly adjustable to 
fulfill various formula requirements . . . total production can be geared 
to meet seasonal demands, and is easily increased as markets develop. 


Our Application Bulletin 10-H22A — “Continuous Automatic Proportioning 
in Fertilizer Production” — gives detailed information on Omega feed 
lines for the fertilizer industry. Write Don Warren for your copy today. —_—— 
Omega Machine Company, 536 Harris Avenue, Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


OMEGA roc FEEDERS _ . 


DIVISION OF B-I-F INDUSTRIES, ee QH)rce ve: s 
BUILDERS IRON FOUNDRY®PROPORTIONEERS, INC. eBUILDERS-PROVIDENCE, <Q FEEDERS 
CONTROLS 
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E. Pate 


OME 800 fertilizer manufac- 
turers, suppliers, agricultural 


leaders, etc. are expected to 
gather at the preliminary convention 
of the National Plant Food Institute 
at the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, June 12-15, 
1955. 

Presidents Russell Coleman of 
the National Fertilizer Association 
and Paul T. Truitt of the American 
Plant Food Council report that the 
consolidation of the two fertilizer as- 
sociations will go into effect July Ist. 

A highlight of the joint meeting 
will be a forum featuring problems re- 
lating to fertilizer-pesticide mixtures. 
M. V. Bailey, American Cyanamid 
Co., New York, will be moderator. 
Other participants include: C. T. 
Harding, Virginia Carolina Chemical 
Corp., Richmond, Va.; R. C. Berry, 
Virginia Dept. of Agriculture, Rich- 
mond; John D. Conner, Sellers and 
Conner, Washington, D. C. and 


M. V. Bailey Hon. J. McClellan 


Hon. H. Cooley & 


Photos at left 
are those of 
featured speak- | 
ers at the 3-day 
meeting. 


Goad Iustitutle 


K. D. Jacob, USDA, Beltsville, Md. 
Another feature will be an address 
by Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
E. L. Peterson. 
Committees handling various 
activities at the 3-day session follow: 
Convention Committee: Ralph B. 
Douglass, E. A. Geoghegan, J. A. 
Howell, John A. Miller, Edwin Pate, C. T. 
Prindeville, Paul J. Prosser, Sr., John E. 
Sanford, J. E. Totman, Louis Ware. 
Hospitality Committee: Mr. W. F. 
Price, chairman; Mr. and Mrs. Horace 
Albright, Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Arledge, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. B. Clay, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. 


Copeland, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Culpepper, 
Mr. and Mrs. Leroy Donald, Mr. and Mrs. 


E. M. Kolb, Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Lock- 
wood, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Meeken, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. N. Watmough, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Woods. 

Memorial Committee: George W. 
Gage, chairman; Moultrie J. Clement, F. S. 
Washburn, Mr. George F. Wilkins. 

Tennis Committee: Dean R. Gidney, 
chairman; William Dunklin, vice chair- 
man. 

Ladies’ Committee: Mrs. John V. Col- 
lis, chairman; Mrs. Cecil Arledge, vice 
chairman 

Men's Golf Committee: Mr. Gene 
Van Deren, chairman; Mr. R. S. Rydell, 
vice chairman. 

Ladies’ Golf Committee (including 
putting): Mrs. Fred Corkill, chairman; 
Mrs. J. D. Stewart, vice chairman. 


12:00 noon-9:00 p.m. 
Registration, Foyer 


8:30 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 
Registration, Foyer 
9:30 a.m. 


Virginia Room 


Business Meeting 
ator 


tion 


6:30 p.m. 


. Auditorium Patio 
8:00 p.m. 

Dinner, Main Dining Room 
10:00 p.m. to 1:00 a.m. 

Open House, Auditorium 


:00 a.m.-12:00 noon Registration 
:00 a.m. 

General Session—Auditorium 
E. A. Geoghegan, Presiding 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
Sunday, June 12 


Monday, June 13 


Meeting of the National Plant Food Institute Board 
of Directors-elect (meeting as a committee), West 


Combined meeting, APFC’s Agronomy Advisory 
and NFA’s Plant Food Research Committees 


Forum: Problems Relating to Fertilizer-Pesticide 
Mixtures, Fillmore and Van Buren Rooms 
M. V. Bailey, American Cyanamid Company; Moder- 
K. D. Jacob, Head, Fertilizer and Lime Section, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
C. T. Harding, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corpora- 


John D. Conner, Attorney, Sellers and Conner 
Rodney C. Berry, Virginia State Chemist 


Hospitality Hour, Courtesy of Nitrogen Producers, 


Tuesday, June 14 


Remarks, 
Council 
Youth Panel 
William B. Ward, President, American Associa- 
tion of Agricultural College Editors; Cornell 
University; Moderator 
William D. Gunter, Jr., National President, Future 
Farmers of America, Live Oak, Florida 
Joe Strickland and Tommy Dodson, representing 
the National Junior Vegetable Growers Associ- 
ation, Summersville, West Virginia 
Lamar Ratliff, representing the 4-H Clubs, Bald- 
wyn, Mississippi. 
Address—Hon. E. L. Peterson, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


6:00 p.m. 


Dancing 


10:00 a.m. 


Invocation, Rev. S. D. Rexrode, Emmanuel Meth- 
odist Church 

Remarks, E. A. Geoghegan 

Edwin Pate, American Plant Food 


Hospitality Hour, Courtesy of Potash Producers, 
Auditorium Patio 
7:30 p.m. to 1:00 a.m. 
Annual Banquet, Auditorium: Entertainment and 


Wednesday, June 15 


General Session—Auditorium: Mr. Pate, Presiding 

Memorial Record, George W. Gage 

Presentation — APFC Soil Builders’ Awards. Louis 
H. Wilson 

Address, Hon. Harold D. Cooley of North Carolina, 
Chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture 

Address, Hon. 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations 

| Unfinished Business 


John L. McClellan of Arkansas, 
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BETTER STOCK UP 


they'll be asking for those 


PENCO. 


defoliants and chemical harvest aids 
PENCO ENDOTHAL* HARVEST AID 


(Formerly called Penco Endothal Desiccant) 


Excellent for drying legume seed crops and seed corn in the field. 
Eliminates windrowing, tield drying, reduces seed loss. 


i} Permits earlier, controlled harvesting of more acres per day. 
7 Allows direct combining of crops. 
ls clean—won't stain hands or clothing; easy to apply. 

a (Write for Bulletin A-1) 
 - 
+ PENCO DE-FOL-ATE 
. A magnesium chlorate type defoliant . . . dissolves quickly in water... 
- saves time . . . not acutely toxic or unpleasant to handle. 
a Economical, dependable, proven commercially. 
; (Write for De-Fol-Ate Bulletin) 
a PENCO ENDOTHAL NURSERY DEFOLIANT 
4 A liquid spray adapted for use in defoliating certain nursery stock. 
by You're right ... you know ... with PENCO Agricultural Chemicals 
: o 
4 Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company of Washington 
: Pennsa it Tacoma 1, Washington 

e | Philadelphia 7, Pa. * Montgomery, Ala. * Bryan, Tex. ° Aurora, Ill. . 
= Chemica s Portland, Ore. * Wenatchee, Yakima, Wash. 
a Los Angeles, Berkeley, Calif. 
a *Endotho! is the accepted generic name for 3.6- 


endoxohexohydrophthalic acid. The manufacture and use 
of endothal products are covered by one or more of 
the following U.S. Patents: 2,550,494; 2,576,080; 
2,576,081; 2,576,083; others pending. 
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1954 
FUNGICIDE TESTS 


CONCLUSION 


University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Annual summary of reports on fungicide tests by 75 collaborating 
pathologists who cooperate by mailing reports of their work and their 
findings to a committee of the American Phytopathological Society. This 
special Committee on Testing and Results of Newer Fungicides, of which 
Dr. L. G. Utter, Diamond Alkali Co., Painesville, Ohio is chairman, will, 
as in previous years, reprint the entire report after publication is com- 
pleted (which will be in June). Reprints may be ordered at $1.00 per 
copy, through Dr. D. A. Roberts, Dept. Plant Pathology. College of Agricul- 
ture, Ithaca, N. Y. Test results were assembled and summarized by Dr. 
D. A. Roberts of the New York State Agr. Experiment Station, at Cornell 


Materials Tested for Control of 
Diseases of Ornamentals 


mycin, Captan 50-W, Crag 341, Dithane 
Z-78, Karathane, LO-738, Manzate, Math- 
ieson 275 and 466, Orthocide 406, Parzate, 
Phygon XL, Tersan, and zineb. Other 


materials tested on ornamental plants were 


Gladiolus 

IPPING gladiolus corms in a Tersan 

(1:75)-Heptachlor (1:417) mix- 
ture is recommended for bacterial scab 
control in Washington (46). Control 
was not satisfactory when Tersan was 
used alone or with Agri-mycin up to 1000 
ppm. 
Emmi 10% Emulsifiable Concentrate 
or DuPont Liquid Seed disinfectant or 
New Improved Ceresan are recommended 
in corm dip treatments for Fusarium rot 
control in Illinois (Table 34). An ex- 
perimental “dinitro compound™ gave satis- 
factory control. 


China Aster 

IGHT fungicides were tested in pro- 

tectant spray applications for control 
of Botrytis petal spot and rust of China 
Aster in New York (29a). Tank mix 
zineb (nabam plus zinc sulfate) gave best 
control of both diseases in the 1954 test 
(Table 37). 


Chrysanthemum 

ARATHION (15% WP), at the rate 

of 1.5 Ib./100 gal. in sprays at 10- 
day intervals, gave excellent control of 
the chrysanthemum foliar nematode in 
New York (29b). Neither End-O-Pest 
Rose Dust nor malathion (WP, dust, 
emulsifiable) gave adequate control. 


Rose 
LACK spot of rose was most effective- 
ly controlled in New York (25) and 


HEMICALS used against ornamen- 
tal plant diseases, but which have 
been listed already include: Agri- listed last month. 


TABLE 34 
Performance of materials used in gladiolus corm dip treat- 
ments for the control of Fusarium rot (12). 


OS Order of Disease 
Control and 
Yield 


Material Conc. 


1:400 
1:400 


Emmi 10% Emul. Conc." 

Liquid Seed Disinfectant* 

1-methyl-3-fluoro-4,6- 
dinitrobenzene 

New Improved Ceresan* 

1,3-dichloro-4,6-dinitrobenzene 

1-fluoro-3-iodo-4,6- dinitrobenzene 

Emmi 90% WP 

40% Peracetic Acid 

3-fluoro-4,6-dinitrophenol 


*Recommended for grower use. 


1:1000 
1 oz./3 gal. 
1:2000 
1:2000 
3.5 gm./3 gal. 


TABLE 36 


Rating of fungicides tested for the control of black spot of 
rose in Texas (44). 


it i Order of 
Conc. Plant 
Safety” 


Experimenter's 
Preference® 


Material" 


Captan 50-W" 
Manzate 

Crag 341 
Phygon XL 


2 Ib./100 gal. 

1.5 Ib./100 gal. 

1.5 qt./100 gal. 

1:800 plus “Vel” 

Math. 466 spray 1 Ib./100 gal. 

Math 466 dust 25 Ib./A. 

*Applied as protectants throughout the season. 

°No material tested was phytotoxic. 

*Satisfactory control obtained with each material in 1954 when the 


disease was not severe. 
“Recommended for grower use. 
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in Texas (44) by protective spray or dust 
materials containing one of the following: 


TABLE 35 
Degree of control of Alternaria blight of carnation and of 
snapdragon rust in New York (27). 
Conc./ % Disease Control” 7 
100 gal. Carnation blight Snap Rust 
zineb 1 Ib. ; a 
DDT 1 Ib. 


Malathion emuls. 1 qt. 
Karathane 0.5 Ib. 


maneb 1 Ib. 
zineb (Trombone sprayer) 1 Ib. 
zineb 1 Ib. 
DDT 1 Ib. 
Malathion WP 4 lb. 
Karathane 0.5 Ib. 
LO-738 2 lb. 
zineb (Trombone sprayer) 1 |b. 
Crag 7443 1 Ib. 
captan 1 Ib. 
DDT 1 Ib. 
Malathion emuls. 1 qt. 
Karathane 0.5 Ib. 
End-O-Pest Rose Dust — 
Malathion 4.5% 
DDT 5.0% 
captan 7.5% 
Karathane 1.5% 18 
captan 1 Ib. 17 
i 1.5 Ib. 13 
none ‘ — 0 


Material" 


captan 


*Plots sprayed or dusted weekly throughout the season. A trombone 
sprayer was used until Aug. 1; power sprayer used after Aug. 5 
except where indicated. 

*Artificial inoculations. 
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WHIPTAIL — Moly-deficiency disease common in such 
crops as broccoli, brussels sprouts, turnips. Shown here 
in cauliflower. Young leaves are long and narrow, ir- 
regularly shaped. Leaf tissue does not develop normally 
from midrib. Midrib left bare in places. 


INTERVEINAL MOTTLING—As example, moly-deficient 
tobacco shown here. Leaves in young plants turn pale 
yellow between veins and sometimes around margin. 
Veins remain green giving leaf mottled appearance. Pale 
areas develop into clearly defined yellow spots. 


eo «ell had wr. oy ie pee , 
PALE CUPPED LEAVES — Overall pale coloration ap- STUNTED GROWTH — In sugar beet plants compared 
pears in many moly-deficient plants, like tomato on left. here, deficient plant on left made almost no growth of 
Leaves often curl or cup upward around edges. roots or tops. Small moly deficiencies retard crop yield. 


“Moly MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


learn why, first hand 
A little moly in each ton of 
fertilizer is BIG crop insurance 


Here’s moly at work. You can recognize some 
signs of moly starvation on sight — others require 
testing. Make your own test for a few cents an 
acre. Write for our Bulletin Ag-4—“Testing for 
Molybdenum Deficiency.” Dept. 43, Climax 
Molybdenum Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36, New York. 


This odvertisement is printed in one shade of moiyb- 
denum orange, o pigment widely used for its striking 
color and good coverage ideal in paint for form 


ond field equipment 


MAS-15 


CuimMax MOLYBDENUM 
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maneb, captan, ferbam, glyodin, dichlone, 
copper dihydrazinium sulfate. Slightly 
phytotoxic to roses (25) were: DuPont 
All-purpose Spray (ferbam, lindane, Ara- 
mite, Methoxychlor, and sulfur), Dithane 
Z-78-Sulfur Rose Spray (zineb, sulfur, 
DDT, and Lindane), Dithane Z-78-Kara- 
thane Rose Spray, and Dithane Z-78 Rose 
Spray (zineb, DDT, and Lindane). Re- 
sults of the 1954 test in Tyler, Texas are 
presented in Table 36. 


Carnation and Snapdragon 


ANEB and zineb were more effec- 

tive than other materials tested in 
New York (27) for control of Alternaria 
blight of carnation and snapdragon rust 
(Table 35). 


Fungicide* 


Dithane Z-78 
TABLE 32 Liquid Parzate 
Percentage control 


of Botrytis petal Orthocide 406 


Bloomocide 


spot and rust of Natriphene 
Asters in New LO-738 
York (29a). Mathieson 275 
XSF No. 3 
None 


% Disease 
conc./100 gal. Control 
Ist Spray 2nd-++-3rd Others Petal Rust 
Sprays Spot” 
0.75 Ib. 0.5 Ib. ¥ lb. 19 100 
3 pt., 2 pt., 15 pt, 76 100 
9 oz.® 6 oz.* 4.5 oz.° 
0.75 Ib. 0.5 Ib. ¥6 Ib. 63 75 
2 pt. 1.5 pt. 1 pt. 25 99 
0.5 Ib. 0.5 Ib. 0.5 Ib. 0 53 
0.75 lb. 0.5 Ib. 3¢ Ib. 13 90 
1 Ib. 1 Ib. 1 Ib. of 86973 
2 pt. 2 pt. 2 pt. 9 95 


»Artificial inoculations, 


*Zine sulfate. 


- - 0 0 


“6% more disease than in control plots. 


Materials Tested for Control of Diseases of Vegetables 


ATERIALS' which have been 
M listed earlier, and which were 

used in tests for control of vege- 
table crops diseases are: Agrox, Arasan, 
Bordeaux Mixture, B856C, Captan SOW, 
Carbide and Carbon 224, Dithane D-14, 
Z-78, and M-22, DuPont I and D Seed 
Disinfectant, Fermate, Good-rite SSD, 
Karathane, LO 737, LO 738, Manzate, 
Mathieson 466, MEMA, Merculine, Na- 
triphene, N521, Orthocide 406, Panogen, 


Parzate, Phygon, Phygon XL, Puratized 
C-13-1212, Setrete, Spergon, sulfur, Ter- 
san 75, thiram, Vancide $1, and Zerlate. 
Other materials tested for vegetable di- 
sease control are listed below. 


Seedlings 
EVEN seed treatment chemicals were 
S tested for control of damping-off of 
18 vegetable species (52). Results of 
these tests are summarized in Table 38. 


Chemical Name of Active 


Material 
Ingredient 
Arasan SFX (D) see thiram 
B622 (Aa) 2,4-dichloro-6 (o-chloroanilino)-S-tria- 
zine 


Carbide + Carbon L640 (B) 
Crag Fungicide 658 (B) 
Cunilate (X) 

Cunimene (X) 

Cuprosal (X) 

Fermuline (X) 

Formaldehyde (X) 

He-177 (X) 


Ortho Seed Guard (A) 


Orthocide 75 (A) 
Ovotran (X) 

Panogen 42 (M) 
Panogen 5202K (M) 
Panogen 5025S (M) 
PCNB (H) 

Phygon SP (V) 
Puratized C-12-2525 (E) 
Puratized C-15-1212 (E) 
Semesan (D) 

Semesan Bel (D) 


Tennam (X) 

Tribasic copper sulfate 
Vancide cumate (K) 
Vancide 512 (K) 
Vancide F407 (K) 
Vancide F845 (K) 
Vancide F995 (K) 
Vancide F1056 (K) 
No. 7443 (X) 

No. 8076 (X) 


copper zinc chromate 


copper derivative of 8-quinolinol 


formalin 

copper ethylene bis( dithiocarbamate ) 

mercuric chloride 

mercurous chloride 

N ~- (trichloromethylthio) - 4-cyclohex - 
ane-1,2-dicarboximide; 1-1,2,3,4,5,6- 
hexachlorocyclohexane 

see captan 


pentachloronitrobenzene 
see dichlone 


2-chloro-4-(hydroxymercuri) phenol 

2-chloro-4-( hydroxymercuri) phenol 
and isomers; 4-(hydroxymercuri)-2- 
nitro phenol and isomers 

an organic manganese compound 

basic copper sulfate 
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Thirty-eight seed treatment chemicals 
were tested on Round Pod Kidney wax 
beans and on Alderman peas in Michigan 
(19). Stand data and fungicide ratings 
appear in Table 39. Thiram (75%), cap- 
tan (75%), and Semesan have proved 
to be effective as seed treatments for con- 
trolling damping-off of most vegetable 
seedlings in New York (30). Further, 
dichlone has been effective on beets, car- 
rots, spinach, and sweet corn, while 
chloranil is recommended for use on seed 
of peas and radish. 

Pelleting onion seed with Tersan 75 or 
Orthocide 75 and Heptachlor or Dieldrin 
resulted in large increases in yield in 
Minnesota fields where soil was heavily 
infested with the onion smut fungus and 
the onion maggot (Table 40). In New 
York, onion smut was effectively controlled 
by pelleting seed with Tersan 75 or Orth- 
ocide 75 (1 lb./Ib. seed), by 1:100 form- 
aldehyde drench in the rows (100 gal./A.), 
or by applications of dusts containing 
15% Tersan 75 or Orthocide 75 (20 
Ib./A. in the rows (26). Aldrin was used 
in each test for onion maggot control. 


Cucurbits 


OWDERY mildew of cucumber was 
P most effectively kept under control in 
Ohio by protective sprays containing 
maneb, organic copper compounds, and 
Karathane (32). A mixture containing 
Dithane Z-78 (2 1b./100), Karathane 
(0.25 Ib.), Perthane (0.5 Ib.), and 
malathion (1.5 lb.) gave fair control of 
powdery mildew and aphids, but did not 
control angular leafspot. High yields 
usually were taken from plots sprayed with 
the mixture. Crag 658 gave good control 
of bacterial wilt, but powdery mildew 
became unusually severe on plants in 
Crag 658 plots. In dusting experiments 
in California (6), satisfactory powdery 
mildew control was obtained with any of 
the following: Ovotran, Karathane, sul- 
fur, Arasan, LO737, and No. 466. Either 
of the first 2 materials is recommended 
for grower use. Sulfur dusts containing 
more than 50% sulfur were phytotoxic. 

Cucumber and muskmelon plots at 
Beltsville, Md. were sprayed at approxi- 
mately weekly intervals for 6 weeks during 
the growing season for downy mildew 
control (18a). Tribasic copper sulfate 
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TABLE 38 


Ratings of fungicides used as seed treatments for the control of damping-off of 


Crop Arasan Mercu-  Phygon Van. Ortho. 
line” 51° 75 
Bean 2-U 2-S 2-S 8-S 2.5-S 
Beet 8-S 2-S 2-S 32-S 12-S* 
Carrot 4U 2-U 8-U 16-U 6-U 
Citron 2-S 2-S 4S 12-S 2-S* 
Cucumber 2-S 2-S 4S 12-S 3-S* 
Dill 4S 2-U 8-S 18-S 6U 
Muskmelon 2-U 2-S 3-S 12-U 3-U 
Onion 45S 2-U 4U 16-8 6-U 
Parsley 6-U 2-U 6U 24-U 6-U 
Pea 2-S 2-S 2-S 8S 2.5-S 
Pumpkin 2-S 2S 48° 128 2-S* 
Radish 45S 2-S 4S 16-S 6S 
Spinach 458 2-S 3-S 16-S 6S 
Squash 2-S 2-S 4S 12-U 2-S 
Swiss Chard 8-S 2-S 4S 32-S 12-S 
Tomato 4S 2-U 4S 10% soln. — 
—U 

Veg. Marrow 2-S 2S 45S 12-S 2-S 
Watermelon 2-S 2-S 458 12-S 2-S 


vegetable seedlings in field plots in Ontario (52). 
Ratings: of Fungicides* 


B856C Pano- 
gen” 
2S 4S 
4+U +S" 
4U 4S 
458 4S 
45S 45 
45S 4S 
4U 4S 
48 4U 
4S 4U 
2-S 45 
4S 48 
4S 4S 
4S 4S 
4U 45S 
4S 48 
4S 458 
48 4S 
4U 48 


“Arabic numerals denote no. oz. material/100 Ib. seed. S: satisfactory and recommended for 


use; U: unsatisfactory. 
*Liquid. 
*Preferred by experimenter. 


TABLE 39 
Emergence of bean and pea seedlings in field plots in 
Michigan, and rating of seed treatment chemicals (19). 


Seed treatment Emergence (%)° Rank of fungicide 

Materials* Bean Pea Bean Pea 
Orthocide 75 plus ae a 

Dieldrin 63.9 53.9 1 20 
Semesan‘ 59.9 61.3 2 6 
DuPont I + D 58.6 60.6 3 S 
Ethyl B-856 57.2 69.6 4 1 
thiram plus Dieldrin 55.5 52.0 5 22 
MEMA 54.9 61.8 6 5 
Merculine 52.9 59.9 7 10 
Orthocide 75 52.8 61.2 8 7 
Fermuline 52.5 60.0 7) 9 
Setrete 51.5 59.2 10 13 
Arasan SFX 50.6 62.7 11 4 
Panogen (4 oz.) 49.9 59.8 12 11 
Vancide F995 49.7 51.9 13 23 
Phygon SP 48.9 59.0 14 14 
Puratized C-13-1212° 47.9 59.5 15 12 
thiram‘® 47.7 $4.2 16 18 
C+CL60* — 47.0 65.1 17 3 
Vancide 51 (6 oz.) 46.8 49.0 18 24 
Ortho Seed Guard 45.6 58.1 19 15 
Agrox* 45.4 60.0 20 ) 
Vancide 512 42.8 45.5 21 28 
Puratized C-12-2525° * 40.6 54.5 22 17 
C + C L-224 * 39.4 67.6 27 2 
Panogen 38.0 55.4 28 16 
Cunimene 35.6 43.5 29 30 
Vancide F407 35.5 46.1 30 26 
Vancide F1056 33.9 43.2 31 31 
Vancide Cumate 32.7 33.7 32 38 
Cunilate 30.5 36.5 33 36 
Spergon*® 28.6 37.5 34 35 
Ethyl B-622 WB 25.2 41.8 35 33 
Panogen 5202 K 25.1 42.1 36 32 
Natriphene* 22.7 34.1 37 37 
Vancide F845 22.5 22.7 38 39 
Panogen 5025S 5.4 48.1 40 25 
None 20.8 39.0 39 34 

LSD (P = 0.01) 11.6 10.0 

LSD (P = 0.05) 8.8 7.5 


*Treatments at rate of 2 oz./100 Ib. seed, except where stated otherwise. 
*Figures based upon 5 replications of 200 seeds each. 
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Data for tables below: 
TABLE 40 


Yield of onions grown from pelleted 
seed and cost of pelleting materials (21). 


TABLE 42 


Performance of materials applied as 
sprays in rows at planting time to con- 
trol white rot of garlic (4). 


TABLE 43 


Yield and incidence of downy mildew 
of lima beans in a spray test on Long 

Island (23). 
*Artificial inoculation July 20. Pods harvested 
Sep. 1-3. 


‘Differs significantly from best treatment, 
P= 06. 


*Differs significantly from best treatment, 


P = 0.06. 
Pelleting Oxz./lb. Yield Cost of 
Materials seed T/A. = Materials/A. 
None - 1.89 a 
Tersan 75 and 5% sticker 10.6, — 2.00 $5.06 
Tersan 75, Heptachlor 50% 3,1 5.22 1.64 
Tersan 75, Dieldrin 50% 3,1 5.88 2.71 
Orthocide 75, Dieldrin 50% 3,1 5.90 3.44 
Heptachlor 50% and 
Tersan 75 2 6.23 1.49 
Orthocide 75 5.3 6.97 4.21 
Orthocide 75 10.6 9.17 7.93 
Tersan 75 5.3 9.97 3.02 
Tersan 75 10.6 11.30 5.47 
oe Order of 
Disease Experi- 
Material Ib./A. Control Yield menters’ 
preference 
Mercuric chloride 12.5 1 l 2 
PCNB* 25 2 2 3 
Mercurous chloride* 12.5 3 4 4 
PCNB" 12.5 4 3 1 
N521 90W°* 5 5¢ 5 7 
Captan 50W 6.25 6" 6 5 
Captan 50W 12.5 6" 7 6 


*Mildly phytotoxic. 


“Less costly than and/or less phytotoxic than treatments which gave 


better control. 
©Phytotoxic. 
“Control not satisfactory. 


Downy 
Yield Mildew 
Fungicide Amt./100 gal. (Av. no. (% pods in- 
pods/plot fected )* 
Tribasic copper sulfate 4 lb. 802 0.1 
Manzate 2 Ib. 861 0.1 


Copper-manganese 


Dithane D-14-++ ZnSO, 2 ¢t., 
7443 2 Ib. 831 Sy 
8076 2 Ib. 928 1.3° 
2 Ib. 860 2.0° 


Captan 50-W 


Liquid Vancide +- ZnSO, 2 at., 
F 995 W Vancide 2 Ib. 826 5.5° 


None - 


4 lb. 789 0.4 


0.75 Ib. 858 0.6" 


0.75 Ib. 891 4.4" 


886 6.3° 
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for pottery or pumpkins 


In 1862, when John W. Searles, a prospector, staked mining 
claims on Searles Lake in California's Mojave Desert, he little 
knew he had discovered the richest natural deposit of diversified 
chemicals the world has ever known. In ensuing years triumphs 
in chemical engineering have enabled American Potash and 
Chemical Corporation to win from this vast dry lake bed millions 
of tons of basic chemicals vital to twentieth century life... 
porasn, one of the three plant foods necessary to maintain our 
agricultural economy, BORAX, BORIC ACID, SODA ASH, SALT CAKE, 
BROMINE and LITHIUM CARBONATE used in the manufacture of 
glassware, ceramics, paper, enamelware and a countless array of 
consumer products. Constant improvement of the company’s 
manufacturing processes at Trona, coupled with enlarged and 
modern research and development facilities, guarantee you a 


uniform and high quality source of supply. | . Potash & Chemical € ti 


Offices © 3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 
© 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
@ 214 Walton Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 

Plants @ Trona and Los Angeles, California 


* BORAX + POTASH + SODA ASH «+ SALT CAKE + LITHIUM & BROMINE CHEMICALS 
and a diversified line of specialized AGRICULTURAL, REFRIGERANT and INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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(3 Ib./100 gal.) did not give satisfactory 
control. Best control was obtained with 
Tribasic (3 Ib.) plus Dithane Z-78 (2 Ib.) 
and with Tribasic (4 lb.) alternated with 
Dithane Z-78 (2 lb.). Tribasic alternated 
with Fermate (2 lb.) did not satisfactorily 
control the disease. Sprays containing 
both Tribasic and Zerlate (2 Ib.) gave 
fair control, while alternating these 2 
fungicides gave fair control on musk- 
melon, but was unsatisfactory for control 
on cucumbers. 

Maneb or zineb sprays or dusts are 
recommended for cucumber anthracnose 
and downy mildew coritrol in South Caro- 
lina (38). Results of field tests are 
presented in Table 41. 


Garlic 
CNB (12.5 Ib./A.), when applied as 
a spray in the row at planting time, 
effectively controlled garlic white rot, 
caused by Sclerotium cepivorum (Table 
42). 


Lima Beans 

RIBASIC copper sulfate or Manzate 

or a copper (48%)-manganese (4%) 
mixture controlled downy mildew of lima 
beans on Long Island when applied as 
sprays at 125-150 gal./A. at weekly in- 
tervals beginning July 8 (Table 43). 
Parathion was used as the insecticide on 
all plots, and B-1956 (1% pt./100 gal.) 
was used as a spreader-sticker with each 
material tested. 


Onions 
N fields where downy mildew and blast 
of onions occurred, 6 applications of 
maneb (2 Ib./80 gal./A.) or captan (3 
Ib./80 gal.) or nabam (2 qt./80 gal.) 
resulted in yields which were mathematic- 
ally significantly higher than those from 

non-sprayed plots (31). 


Potatoes 

N plots where little or no late blight 

occurred, yields from plants sprayed 
with either maneb or captan were better 
than those from plants which had been 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture or COCS, 
or with nabam for 5 applications and 
Bordeaux mixture 3 times (24). 

In Ohio, protective sprays containing 
maneb, Tennam 10, LO-738, SDD plus 
zineb, or SDD plus zinc sulfate controlled 
early blight and plots receiving these 
sprays were the highest yielding ones (32). 
In one experiment where early blight be- 


TABLE 41 
Performance of spray and dust materials tested for cucumber disease contro] in 
South Carolina (38). 


Material Concentration 
Dusts 
Orthocide 406” 7.5% captan 
Dithane Z-78° 3.9% zineb 
Manzate* 4.2% maneb 
Ethyl B622* 4.0% active 
Vancide F99SW* 6.0% active 
Dithane M-22 4.2% maneb 
Sprays 
Dithane Z-78° 2 Ib./50 gal./A. 
Manzate‘ 1.5 Ib./50 gal./A. 


*Not satisfactorily controlled. 


Order of Disease Control 


Anthrac- Downy Fruit 
nose Mildew Rot* 

2 7 6 

7 5 8 

3 1 l 

8 + 2 

6 8 7 

a4 6 3 

5 3 5 

l l os 


"Recommended in special cases to check anthracnose. 

“Recommended for grower use in protective schedules. 

“Ineffective against anthracnose; further testing unwarranted. 

*Ineffective against downy mildew; further testing unwarranted; Dust respirator must be used 


to safeguard operator. 


Tomatoes 
OUTHERN blight was effectively con- 
trolled by PCNB (10 Ib./A.) when 
put in the row in a pre-planting applica- 
tion using | gal. of suspension/100 ft., 


TABLE 44 
Rating of materials tested as potato 


seed piece dips for rot control in 
Alaska (49). 


Experi- 
Material and Order of menter’s 
concentrations tested Disease Prefer- 


Control ence 

Semesan Bel 1:32, 

1:64, 1:28 6 5 
Parzate 1:250, 1:500, 

1:1000 2 a 
Manzate 1:250, 1:500, 

1:1000 4 3 
Dithane D-14* 1:25, 

1:50, 1:100 8 7 
Formaldehyde (cold)* 

2%, 4%, 8% 7 8 
Mercuric chloride* 1:500, 

1:1000, 1:2000 5 6 
Tale (H,O suspen- 

sion) 1:500 1 1 
Fermate 1:125, 1:250, 

1:500 3 2 


*Phytotoxic. Do not warrant further trials. 


and the material is recommended for 
grower use, on a trial basis only, in South 
Carolina (38). Neither zineb nor captan 
was satisfactory from the standpoint of 
disease control, and these materials do not 
warrant further testing. 

Excellent control of both anthracnose 
(13, 32) and early blight (13, 18, 32) 
was obtained with maneb in Maryland, 
Illinois, and Ohio. Alternate applications 
of ziram and fixed copper also controlled 
anthracnose in Maryland (18). Maneb at 
8 Ib./100 gal. and 37.5 gal./A was as 
effective against early blight as it was at 
2 Ib./100 gal.) and fixed copper (32 Ib.), 
applied either with a concentrate sprayer 
at a rate off of 37.5 gal./, were as effective 
as 1X sprays applied with a dilute sprayer. 
Results of a test in Illinois (13) are 
presented in Table 45. 

When used throughout the season at 
approximately ‘-day intervals,  zineb, 
maneb, LO738, nabam plus zinc sulfate, 
and nabam plus manganous sulfate all 
gave good control of tomato late blight 
in Florida (9). Results of a second test 
of materials for late blight control are 
presented in Table 46. 

One of the following is recom- 
mended in Virginia (45) for use in a 4 


(Continued on Page 125) 


TABLE 46 
Ratings of materials tested for tomato late blight control in Florida (9). 


came severe, satisfactory disease control Ovder of 
pea tg ory hea gg Ao Material" Conc./100 gal. Disease Yield Prefer- 
centrations of 8X at 20 gal./A. and 60 is Control — 
p-s.i., 4X at 40 gal./A. and 60 or 20 Tribasic copper sulfate 4 |b. 3 2 3 
p-s.i., and 2X at 80 gal./A. and 60 p.s.i. SDD + ZnSO.” 1 gt.,1 Ib. 4 
were effective. For the third successive SDD + ZnSO" + X75° 1 qt.,1 Ib., 4 
year, data indicate no adverse effects of : 1 qt. 
organic protectants upon chipping quali- He-177".° 2 Ib. 2 
d ties of potatoes. In plots where there nabam + ZnSO,‘ 2 qt., 0.75 Ib. 1 
was no disease problem, yields from nabam + ZnSO, + x75° 2 qt., 0.75 Ib., I 
Bordeaux mixture sprayed plots were sig- 4 1 qt. 
nificantly less than those from non-sprayed Phenylmercury dimethyl-dithiocarbamate 1 Ib. + 
. ones. Phenylmercury dimethyl-dithiocarbamate 2 lb. a 
Results of an experiment in which None Bae 5 


8 materials were tested as seed piece dips . 

aes . : *Seventeen applications, Jan. 26-Mar. 29. 
for seed piece rot control appear in Table = shy tetexioity. 
44. *Satisfactory control. 
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Meet The Demand For High Analysis 
Use 


DAVISON’S 


TRIPLE} 


Superphosphate 


State Agricultural Experiment Stations and other authori- 
tative sources are recommending fertilizers with ever in- 
creasing plant food units per ton. High analysis fertilizers 
are in demand because they give more for each fertilizer 
dollar. Meet this demand by incorporating Davison’s New 
Triple Superphosphate in your formulation. 

Davison’s Triple Superphosphate has 45/46% avail- 
able P2Ox and is supplied in the easy-to-use granulated 
form or run-of-pile. 

Order Davison’s Triple Superphosphate. For complete 
information, call or write. 


Progress Chemistry 


DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, 

TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND 

SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO® GRANULATED 
FERTILIZERS. ° 
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Experimental Control of Gray Mold and Ghost Spot of Tomatoes 


This department, which reviews current plant disease and 
insect control problems, is a regular monthly feature of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The comments on current 
plant disease problems are based on observations sub- 
mitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Epidemics 
and Identification Section, Horticultural Crops Research 
Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 


By Paul R. Miller 


RAY mold of tomatoes, caused 

by the fungus Botrytis cinerea, 
has been known in Florida for many 
years, according to J. F. Darby of the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Heretofore, it has been con- 
sidered only as a minor fruit rot, 
occurring mostly in transit, but in 
recent years it has become recog- 
nized as a serious disease in the field, 
where it attacks the foliage as well 
as the fruit. Spraying with nabam 
and zinc sulfate, zineb or maneb has 
not controlled it. Only a few years 
ago, the disease in the field appeared 
to be largely restricted to the Indian 
River area, but the diseased area has 
gradually extended, so that at pres- 
ent gray mold is a serious problem 
throughout most of southern Florida. 
Losses attributed to it have ranged 
up to 50 percent of the yield. 

The occurrence of a disease 
known as ghost spot has closely 
paralleled that of gray mold. Both 
diseases first became serious in the 
Indian River area just after World 
War II, and the areas now severely 
affected by the diseases are approxi- 
mately the same. Losses due to ghost 
spot are difficult to estimate because 
they depend in part on prevailing 
market conditions. When the demand 
for tomatoes is good, friuts showing a 
few ghost spots are either ignored 
or placed in a lower grade, while 
only the severely spotted fruits are 
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rejected; however, when the demand 
is poor, all spotted fruits are rejected. 

Field observations support the 
theory that ghost spot is caused by 
Botrytis cinerea under conditions that 
do not permit the fungus to become 
sufficiently established to cause rot. 
With few exceptions, conditions fav- 
orable for gray mold resulted in a 
typical rot of the fruit, whereas un- 
favorable conditions resulted in ghost 
spot. Occasionally both diseases oc- 
curred on the same fruit. 

All of the materials employed in 
control experiments were applied as 
sprays. In tests conducted in the win- 
ters of 1951-52 and 1952-53, the ap- 
plications were made with a small 
self-propelled power sprayer adjusted 
to deliver 250 to 300 p.p.s.i. at the 
pump. This sprayer was equipped 
with a hand-carried boom and a shut- 
off valve. The boom was attached to 
a 100-foot hose, which was pulled 
between the rows to reach various 
parts of the field. The sprayer used 
in the winter of 1953-54 was a high 
clearance (6 feet), tractor-mounted, 
independently-powered sprayer ad- 
justed to deliver 300 p.p.s.i. at the 
pump. From 3 to 12 nozzles per row 
were used, depending upon the size 
of the plants. 

Intervals between applications 
varied from 3 to 7 days, depending 
upon severity of the diseases. The 
average number of applications per 


season was around 20. The gallons per 
acre applied ranged from 50 to 250, 
in proportion to the size of the plant. 

Four replicates, arranged in a 
pattern of random distribution, were 
used for each treatment. The spacing 
between plants within rows was 2 
feet, and the inter-row distance was 
7 feet. Plots were separated by single 
guard rows to minimize the effect of 
the drifting of materials. Each longi- 
tudinal half of the guard rows was 
sprayed with the material applied to 
the adjacent plots. Thus, there was 
an over-lapping of spray materials on 
the guard rows. In the winter of 
1951-52, the plots consisted of 2 rows, 
each 28 feet long. In the following 
winter, 1952-53, the length of these 
rows was extended to 30 feet. In the 
winter of 1953-54, each of the 4 plots 
per treatment was enlarged to 8 rows 
80 feet long. In the last test, the data 
were collected from the 2 rows in the 
center of the 8-row plots. 

Dichlone-zineb mixtures were 
prepared by thoroughly mixing pro 
portionate quantities of the wettable 
powders of dichlone and zineb to 
gether. These mixtures were stored 
in closed circular cardboard containers 
and used as needed. No evidence of 
deterioration or incompatibility in 
storage was noted. 

The plots were inspected daily 
for the presence of diseases. When 
there appeared to be enough dif- 
ferences between treatments to war- 
rant taking data, all plants were ex- 
amined and scored. 

The tomatoes were picked ma- 
ture-green, weighed, and counted at 
approximately weekly intervals. Each 
fruit was examined at the time of 
harvest for the presence of lesions or 
rots. The fruits were sorted into mar- 
ketable and unmarketable. 

Insecticides were included in the 
tank with the fungicides once a week. 
The insecticides used were wettable 
parathion or DDT or a mixture of 
the two. 

In the earlier trials using small, 
standard-sized plots, dichlone de- 
creased the incidence of gray mold, 
but it was not so effective as the other 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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Yellow Clover Aphid, Armyworm, Corn Borer Pose Threat 


This column. reviewing current insect control programs. is 
a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Mr. 
Dorward is head—Economic Insect Survey Section. Plant 
Pest Control Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture. His 
observations are based on latest reports from collabora- 
tors in the U.S.D.A.'s pest surveys throughout the U. S. 


By Kelvin Dorward 


Yellow Clover Aphid Continues 
Serious 
HE yellow clover aphid, which 
in 1954 was first reported as 
being an economic pest of alfalfa, is 
fast becoming one of the major pests 
in the Southwestern States. The aphid 
is spreading rapidly in California, as 
well as several other States. During 
March a total of 125,000 acres of 
alfalfa treated in 
county and applications 


were Imperial 
continued 
are necessary. In some fields treat- 
ments being 
eight days. Infestations ranged from 
light to heavy in both San Bernar- 
dino and Riverside counties. Heavy 
infestations were found in the desert 


repeated every 


were 


areas of San Diego county but light 
in the coastal areas. A rapid increase 
of the population was reported in all 
southern Arizona counties and the 
difficulty of control, because of quick 
build-up, was causing concern. The 
aphid continued as the major crop 
pest in New Mexico the last of April. 
Infestations of epidemic proportions 
were recorded in the Pecos and Hatch 
Valleys and damaging populations 
were noted throughout the southern 
half of the state. Activity continued 
to be reported from Texas with con- 
siderable damage to alfalfa in El 
Paso county. Oklahoma reports very 
heavy north- 
central area, with some fields in Grady 
county needing to be replanted. In 
the Stillwater area some stands were 
reduced as much as 75 per cent. The 
insect is now known to be in several 
Kansas counties but at the last report 
no controls had been required, al- 
though new destructive levels were 
found in some fields. Since this pest is 
proving rather difficult to keep under 
control, agricultural authorities with- 
in the respective states should be con- 


infestations in the 


tacted for control recommendations. 


Armyworm Causing Damage 


RMYWORMS which during the 
A past two years have caused 
heavy destruction are again causing 
damage in several states. Reports 
early in May state that outbreak 
numbers of small larvae were occur- 
ring in middle Tenn In Madison 
Parish, La., counts up to 22 larvae 
per square foot were reported. In- 
festations were becoming very severe 
in oat fields where the soil was com- 
pletely shaded. Outbreaks were con- 
tinuing in western and northern Ala- 
bama counties. Infestations in Georgia 
were light to heavy in practically 

and west of 
fields were de- 
and Houston 
damage was 


every county south 
Macon. Some oat 

in Sumter 
counties before the 
noted. Oats were destroyed and fes- 
cue cut back sharply in a heavy in- 
festation in Carteret county, N. C. 
Counts up to 200 larvae per square 
yard were recorded. Moths were 
noted in flight at Newark, Del., 
April 21 and by the first of May 
specimens had been taken at Duluth, 
Minn., and Scarboro, Maine. Larval 
infestations were reported from south- 
ern Illinois by late April and 153 
moths were collected from a light trap 
in the eastern area of that state on 
April 3. In Missouri, economic in- 
festations of small larvae were re- 
ported from the southeastern and 


stroyed 


southwestern corners of the state, with 
moderate moth flights throughout the 
state. Kansas reported moths in grain 
fields of the central and southeastern 
areas the first week of May. Moths 


were also abundant in central Iowa. 


European Corn Borer Reports 
ECENT surveys in Iowa show a 
state average of 14,209 live 
borers per acre which is around three 
times as heavy at this time as a year 


ago when 4,183 borers were found 
per acre. Pupation was well under- 
way in this state in early May, and 
had reached 17 per cent in the central 
area by May 9. By this time also 
pupation in Illinois ranged from 0-3 
per cent in northern counties to 80 
per cent in the southern area. Ten 
per cent pupation was recorded at 
Lafayette, Indiana, May 3, and by 
May 7 pupation was getting under- 
way in South Dakota. In this latter 
state, a survival of around 77 per 
cent has been noted in some fields. 
Earlier in the spring winter mortality 
figures for the borer were received 
from North Dakota and Minnesota. 
An average mortality of 9.6 per cent 
was found for Cass, Richland, Barnes 
and Ransom counties, North Dakota. 
An average of 19 per cent of the 
borers examined in 28 counties in 
Minnesota were dead, comparing with 
25 per cent mortality in spring of 
1954 and 20 in 1953. 


Notes on Other Cereal and Forage 
Insects 
Y the first of May grasshoppers 
were hatching and causing con- 
cern in several areas. Populations of 
50 to 100 nymphs per square yard 
were found in spots on the San Car- 
los Indian Reservation in Graham 
county, Arizona. In Texas, counts up 
to 50 per square yard were reported 
from Falls, McLennan and Robertson 
counties. Newly hatched nymphs 
were found in all fields surveyed in 
12 central and north-central Kansas 
counties. In Missouri, the hatch was 
principally in the southern half of 
the state. Hatching began during the 
first week of April in southern Ar- 
kansas, and by the end of the month 
larvae were found in alfalfa and 
other forage crops in the northwest- 
ern part of the state. Numbers ap- 
peared above normal for the time 
of year. 

Various cutworms were causing 
damage in widely separated areas. 
The granulate cutworm was reported 
from many areas of Alabama as 
causing damage to cotton, corn, pea- 
nuts, vegetables and other plants. 
Clay-backed cutworms were espe- 
cially destructive to small grain, 
lespedeza, clover and alfalfa in west- 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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THE PERFECT TOPDRESSER 


Cal-Nitro is the nationally known trade mark for the outstanding nitrogen topdressing material. Cal-Nitro 
contains 20.5% nitrogen, and at least 20% Calcium Oxide equivalent. It supplies crops with essential 
plant food in a free-flowing form that acts fast, lasts long and is economical. Packed in 100 Ib. bags. 


SYNTHETIC NITROGEN PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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. is roughly one cubic foot of NITROGEN 
gas. Floating free in the air this nitrogen can't 
add to America’s agricultural or industrial 
wealth. But Grace Chemical Company has 
opened a plant in Memphis, Tennessee, that 
“fixes” atmospheric nitrogen in the form of 
two very versatile compounds —ammonia and 
urea. (Shown in the photo are prills—tiny 
beads —of urea containing the equivalent to 
the amount of nitrogen gas between you and 
this page. ) 

Fixed in this way, nitrogen can enrich our 
crop farms, our livestock, and our homes— 


— «i 


through its use in fertilizers, feed supplements, 
and the manufacture of products ranging from 
toothpaste to television cabinets. 

Output of the $20,000,000 Memphis plant 
will be 72,000 tons of nitrogen a year. It will 
provide industry and . ; 
agriculture these two 
forms of nitrogen from a 
dependable source— 
backed by a world of 
experience. 

For AMMONIA and 
UREA look to — 


GRACE CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Donald G. Lerch 
Cornwell, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
(Agricultural Chemicals Washington Correspondent) 


ONGRATULATIONS are in 

store for the leaders of the 
fertilizer industry for the adroit man- 
ner in which they are handling their 
consolidation. The current June meet- 
ing of the two Washington associa- 
tions at the Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., demonstrates 
the ability of the industry to close 
ranks and carry on the main tasks 
confronting it. 

Washington is the scene of 
scores of mergers and consolidations 
which go on with monotonous regu- 
larity. Few, however, give the appear- 
ance of being more skillfully exe- 
cuted. Of course, many problems, 
some of them rather ticklish, are 
being discussed this month. It’s likely 
that not everyone will be satisfied. 
And, of course, since the consolida- 
tion legally becomes effective in July, 
another meeting of the governing 
Boards will be necessary then to put 
into effect those decisions now in the 
making. 

Aside from internal business, 
the convention has a strong promo 
tional flavor evidenced by William 
B. Ward's chairmanship of the Youth 
Panel, featuring representatives of 
the 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of 
America, and the National Junior 
Vegetable Growers Assn. Mr. Ward 
is the current president of the Agri- 
cultural College Editors Association 
and Director of Extension Informa- 
tion for Cornell University, Ithaca. 

Addresses by members of Con- 
gress and Government officials present 
plenty of subject matter for delegates 
to consider. 
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Farm income is being discussed 
more and more these days in view 
of the big drive to maintain the 
sales volumes of companies supplying 
farmers with fertilizers and pesticides. 
From the point of view of total dol- 
lars, farm income is down consider- 
ably, dropping 5% below a year ago 
for the first quarter of 1955. 

However, on the basis of income 
per farmer,—per capita income has 
been increasing rather steadily. For 
instance, during 1954, farm income 
dropped 3% under the year previous 
but there were 342% fewer people 
sharing in the total. As a result, per 
capita income rose from $914 in 1953 
to $918 in 1954. As the reduction in 
farm population continues, the pros- 
pects are that per capita income will 
increase still more. 

2» + 


President Eisenhower's program 
for low income farm families recog: 
nizes the plight of farmers who are 
not keeping pace with improved tech- 
nology and the increased capital in- 
vestment throughout agriculture gen- 
erally. Businessmen will note that the 
program has been given to True 
Morse, Under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who was an executive in the 
Doane Agricultural Service, a lead- 
ing national farm management com- 
pany, prior to his appointment. 

This is an attempt to strip the 
picblem of its emotionalism and to 
use the resources of the community 
and the U. S. Government to provide 
th: extra skills necessary for these 
people to go into other work, or to 
enlarge their own farm operations 


to such a level that a decent profit 
can be earned and a satisfactory liv- 
ing standard maintained. 

In the opinion of the Under 
Secretary, the program will benefit 
not only agriculture and the busi- 
nesses which serve it, but will also 
help the towns and cities through a 
net increase of productivity. 

. + 

The House approval of higher 
price supports for agricultural com- 
modities, makes it doubly certain that 
farm programs and price supports 
will be a major issue in the forth- 
coming presidential election. Secre- 
tary Benson is committed and will 
continue to fight for flexible price 
support rather than the rigid levels 
approved by the House. The issue is 
firmly cast, and while individual 
Congressmen and Senators may have 
views which conflict with their party's 
policy, the GOP and Democratic 
standard bearers must stand or fall on 
the basis of present battle lines. 

i a 

The National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association is broadcast- 
ing special messages about growing 
uses for herbicides over about 500 
radio stations from coast to coast. 
The program, under the direction of 
Lea S. Hitchner, executive secretary, 
and Jack Dreesen, herbicide special- 
ist, is being received enthusiastically 
by the nation’s leading radio farm 
directors and most stations serving 
substantial farm audiences. 

Mr. Dreesen has personally 
visited many college campuses and 
has attended many key herbicide 
meetings throughout the country, re- 
cording authentic statements by the 
specialists themselves. 

Subjects and speakers are as 
follows: 

1. “Boost Corn Profits With Herbi- 
cides*"—Dr. C. J. Willard, Ohio 
State University. 

2. “Six Most UnWanted Weeds”’— 
Dr. Fred W. Slife, University of 
Illinois 

3. “Prescription For a Weed-Free 
Farm”—Dr. Neal Shafer, University 
of Nebraska. 

4. “Weed Killers Can Be Plant Killers” 
—Dr. Lowell Rasmussen, State Col- 
lege of Washington. 

5. “Latest Advances in Cotton Weed 
Control”—Dr. W. B. Ennis, Jr., 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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CALMONITE 


AMMONIUM NITRATE LIMESTONE 
20.5% NITROGEN 


2 FERTILIZERS IN 1 

Contains 10.25% quick-octing nitrate nitrogen. 

Contains 10.25% longer-lasting ammonia nitrogen. 

GREEN PELLETS READY TO USE 

Sized for flow and ease of application in broad- 

casting, top dressing, side dressing, and irrigation. 

Nonacid-forming. 

ECONOMICAL SOURCE OF N 

At low cost, Calmonite furnishes Nitrogen in the 2 

forms needed by all plants — for rapid, early vig- 

orous growth and sustained development. 

SUPPLIES CALCIUM, TOO 

Contains 35% to 40% calcium carbonate, secondary 

plant-food essential to soil productivity and good 

crop yields. 

NOW AVAILABLE, F.O.B. 

Regular Atlantic and Gulf ports, in even-weight, 

6-ply paper bags with 2 bituminous liners. 

LOOK AT CALMONITE! 

: Write for a sample and for additional information 
4 today. 


Sole Distributors for 
RUHR-STICKSTOFF AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
Bochum, Germany 


H. J. BAKER & BRO. 


established 1850 
600 Fifth Ave., New Yark 20, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 

Maryland Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 
208 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Savannah Bank Bidg., Sovannah, Ga. 
501 Jackson St., Tampa, Fla. 


REPUBLIC 
SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA 


AVAILABLE | 
BULK OR BAGGED 


-IN CARLOAD LOTS 


Republic top-analysis Sulphate of Ammonia 
is available in bulk form for mixing your own 
high nitrogen fertilizer blends. Or bagged for 
direct application. 

Republic is one of the largest producers of 
Sulphate of Ammonia. This means you get 
prompt delivery at regular intervals to meet 
your needs. 


Stock up now on Republic Sulphate of Am- 
monia. Call or write: 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES . CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. . 
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1953 - 1954 
FERTILIZER 
_ CONSUMPTION © in the U. S. 
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By Walter Scholl, Hilda M. Wallace & Esther I. Fox 


Fertilizer and Agricultural Lime Section 
Soil and Water Conservation Research Branch 
Agricultural Research Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Beltsville, Maryland 
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F the year ended June 30, 1954, | Mittions 
1944-1954 


the United States and Territories 
amounted to 22,773,499 tons or 2.73 22 
percent less than the consumption in 
1952-53. This quantity comprised 22, | o ob 
157,986 tons of products containing one 
or more of the primary nutrients (N, | 1.8 


Available POs 


available P,O;, KoO) and 615,513 tons 
of the secondary and trace element ma- 1.6 
terials which did not contain primary 
nutrients. The consumption of these fer- 1.4 


tilizers was, respectively, 377,135 tons 
(1.67 percent) and 261,974 tons (29.86 | 1.2 
percent) less than that in 1952-53. 


Although the tonnage of fertilizers | '-0 
used in 1953-54 was lower than in 1952- 
53, a new record in total consumption 
of primary nutrients was set for the 


Fig. / 


fifteenth consecutive year. Thus the con- 0.6 1 1 1 1 l l ae 
sumption of these nutrients amounted to 1944 1946 1948 1950 1952 1954 
5,895,558 tons, an increase of 4.42 per- Year Ended June 30, 

cent (249,502 tons) over that in the 

preceding yore. The consumption of PERCENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN CONSUMPTION OF PLANT NUTRIENTS 
nitrogen increased 12.85 percent (210,- wf In 1953-54 FROM 1952-53 

360 tons) to 1,847,416 tons and that 59 3 - 

of K,O 3.90 percent (67,792 tons) to ad iP (3 
1,806,042 tons, whereas the consumption f a ta aes ; wag Pe x 


of available P,O; decreased 1.26 percent } 
(28,650 tons) to 2,242,100 tons. The 
content of total P.O, in all fertilizers 
decreased 4.28 percent (118,317 tons) C10 
to 2,646,971 tons. 


: The average primary nutrient con- 
tent of fertilizers bearing primary nutri- 
ents was 26.61 percent in 1953-54 as 
compared with 25.05 percent for the . 
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preceding year. 


The data presented herein were | puerto aco 2 
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compiled from manufacturers’ reports of 
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shipments to agents, dealers, distri- 
butors, and farmers in the Territcries 
(except Alaska), the District of 
Columbia, and the States except Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Texas. For the latter seven 
States the data were compiled chiefly 
from the reports of the respective 
fertilizer control officials. No data 
were available for Alaska. Supple- 
mentary information was furnished 
by the control offices and other State 
agencies, as well as by fertilizer brok- 
ers, and special inquiries were made 
of all known distributors and custom 
applicators of anhydrous ammonia. 


The quantities are reported as 
2,000-pound tons. Although the data 
refer to shipments, the terms “con- 
sumption,” “sales,” and “shipments” 
are used synonymously. The actual 
consumption differs slightly, no doubt, 
from either the shipments or sales. 


All Fertilizers 

HE consumption of the two 
‘Ean of fertilizers, mixtures and 
materials, is summarized by States and 
regions in Table 1. The tonnage of 
all fertilizers consumed in each of 16 
States, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico was higher 
than in 1952-53, 


Based on the tonnages for each 
six-month period of 1952-53, most of 
the decrease in total consumption cf 
all fertilizers in 1953-54 occurred 1m 
the July-December period. Consump- 
tion for this period in 1953-54 was 
781,930 tons (11.57 percent) below 
that for the corresponding period of 
1952-53, while for the January-June 
period consumption was 142,821 tons 
(0.86 percent) above the quantity for 
the same period of 1952-53. During 
the fall period, there was a decrease 
of 317,338 tons of mixtures and 464,- 
592 tons of materials, while in the 
spring period the consumption was 
higher by 136,190 tons of mixtures 
and 6,631 tons of materials. 


Regional distribution of the con 
sumption of all fertilizers in 1952-53 
and 1953-54, as percentages of the 
country totals, is shown in Table ia. 
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Takle la. — Regional Percentage 
Distribution of Consumption of 
All Fertilizers 


Region 1952-53 1953-54 
New England 2.01 1.83 
Middle Atlantic 9.05 9.08 
South Atlantic 26.79 26.97 
East North Central 21.79 21.18 
West North Central 8.95 9.77 
East South Central 13.62 13.28 
West South Central 5.99 6.12 
Mountain 1.55 1.73 
Pacific 8.64 8.23 
Territories 1.61 1.81 


United States 100.00 — 100.00 
In Table 1, the percentage change 
in consumption of fertilizers in 1953- 
54 as compared with 1952-53 is based 
on the tonnage of primary nutrient 
fertilizers only, in order that a direct 
comparison may be made with the 


$00 tons or more in the continental 
United States is shown in Table 2. 
In 1953-54, there were 176 of these 
grades totaling 14,853,606 tons and 
accounting for 97.35 percent of the 
total quantity of mixtures consumed. 
Other reported grades numbered 1, 
044 and totaled 280,907 tons, and 
approximately 500 grades reported 
under unspecified designations totaled 
123,540 tons. 


Consumption of mixed fertilizers 
in Hawaii and Puerto Rico totaled 
283,023 tons in 141 grades (all speci- 
fied), While most of the grades in 
Puerto Rico are similar to those used 
on the Continent, many in Hawaii 
are designated in fractional numbers. 

The tonnages of the ten grades 
most favored in the continental 


Table 2a.—Ten Principal Grades of Mixed Fertilizers Consumed in Continental 
United States, Years Ended June 30, 1953 and 1954 


Proportion of Total 


Grade Consumption Consumption of Mixed Fertilizers 
in Continental U. S. 

1952-53 1953-54 1952-53 1953-54 
Tons Tons Percent Percent 
3-12-12 2,241,137 1,730,944 14.50 11.34 
5-10-10 1,115,741 1,287,746 7.22 8.44 
5-10-5 877,240 821,116 5.68 5.38 
10-10-10 401,079 701,365 2.60 4.60 
4-16-16 473,321 698,177 3.06 4.58 
3-9-6 671,216 608,256 4.34 3.99 
4-10-7 527,094 552,416 3.41 3.62 
4-10-6 581,802 498,719 3.76 3.27 
3-9-9 455,699 489,239 2.95 3.21 
2-12-12 409,203 404,036 2.65 2.65 
Total 7,753,532 7,792,014 50.17 51.08 


percentage change in consumption of 
the primary nutrients themselves. 


Mixtures 

IXED fertilizers consumed in 
M the United States and Terri- 
tories amounted to 15,541,076 tons, 
as compared with 15,722,224 tons in 
1952-53. The quantity of mixtures 
consumed in 1953-54 was 68.24 per- 
cent of the total fertilizer tonnage, 
as compared with an average of 67.46 
percent for the preceding five-year 
period. In 1953-54, 1,319 grades were 
reported by their guaranteed analyses. 
It is estimated that additional grades 
approximating 500 were reported 

under unspecified designations. 
Consumption of individual grades 
of mixtures in total quantities of 2,- 


United States are shown in Table 2a. 
The total tonnage of these grades 
accounted for 50 percent or more of 
the total tonnage of mixtures con- 
sumed in the continental United 
States in both 1952-53 and 1953-54. 
Grades 3-12-12, 5-10-10, and 5-10-5 
were the only ones of this group that 
retained the same relative position in 
both years. Grade 3-9-6 ranked fourth 
in 1952-53 but dropped to sixth place 
in 1953-54, being exceeded in tonnage 
by grades 10-10-10 and 4-16-16. 


The tonnages of the 15 principal 
grades consumed in each of the con- 
tinental regions and Puerto Rico in 
1953-54 are shown in Table 3, to- 
gether with the tonnages of these 
grades for each State in the region. 
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Table 7. = Weighted Average Content of Prisary Plent 
in Percent, Year Ended June 30, 1 


oar 


ne 


Rutescate in Fertilisers 


Mixtures’/ Materials Total 
3 ‘ Nutrients in 
State & Regice Single SutrientS/ Multiple oar ae ae 
» Availeble fe) Total Nutrients 
P.0 “ Sut rieate Available Nutrients | Materials 
2% » P20,¢/ K,0 
Meine 6.70 10.67 12.38 29.76 | 28.61 19.91 53.42 12.238 21.67 29.45 
New Hampshire 6.29 12.c7 15.13 30.49 | 29.54 20.35 63.66 10.41 22.43 26.47 
Vermont 4.32 13.30 17.97 35.69 28.44 21.28 60. 87 15.87 22.44 31.87 
Massechuscttes 5.86 9.36 9.42 24.63 16.76 18.46 60.38 11.29 16,82 23.18 
Khoce Ielend 6.47 9.06 10,06 26.f1 | 17.635 17.86 69.07 11.98 16,82 24.39 
Connecticut 5.77 6.71 9.52 24.00 | 21.33 22.21 56.46 13.07 17.79 22.29 
New England 6.08 10,27 11.64 27.99 | 22.75 20.66 67.69 12.48 19.01 26.61 
New York 5.70 11.27 9.06 26.08 | 25.92 20.01 55.02 10.06 21.28 26.29 
New Jersey 6.27 10.43 10.00 26.70 | 24.14 17.01 57.07 11,38 21.32 26.35 
Pennsylvenia 4.67 11.96 10.51 26.935 | 25.06 17.36 57.07 10.08 18.37 26.04 
Deleware 4.85 11.c9 11.28 27.22 34.48 22.69 59.82 9.06 32.35 27.54 
District of Columbie 5.77 9.54 6.45 21.76 13.37 36.09 60.56 13.02 16.18 19.86 
West Virginie 3.96 12.38 9.50 25.64 | 21.62 19.22 59.74 9.92 19.18 24.86 
biddle Atiestio 4.96 11.41 9.82 26.21 25.63 18,61 41.52 10.47 20.39 26.67 
Virginie 3.54 11.00 10.17 24.71 19.91 18.43 14.05 10.15 18.53 23.94 
North Cerolina 3.98 9.60 8.43 21.91 19.96 16.18 37.38 11.62 20. 67 21.68 
South Carolina 3677 9.92 6.41 22.10 | 20.10 16.22 53.21 20.26 22.60 22.21 
Georgie 4.07 9.52 9.02 22.61 22.11 16.02 54.53 19.77 22.86 22.65 
Floride 5.49 7266 7.36 20-51 22.C9 9.C2 42.35 15.46 18.58 20.33 
Soyth Atlantic 4.25 9.37 6.687 22.17 20.66 14.99 40.16 15.635 21.22 22.01 
Ohio 4.09 12.80 12.68 29.57 32.45 16.80 49.15 10.91 24.80 29.24 
Indiense 4.6 15.76 14.69 32.78 | 36,07 14.19 68.58 9.99 31.52 32.62 
Thlinoie 6.21 15.45 14.96 33.60 | 40.354 5.97 61.40 11.23 16.71 23.80 
Michiges 4.10 14.01 15.84 31.96 | 31.94 16.62 $1.57 9.11 23.135 31.16 
Wisconsin 3.61 14.65 17.21 36.57 37.38 6.56 66.52 9.74 23.30 4.31 
East North Centre] 4.31 13.56 14.52 32.19 | 37.17 7-16 60.22 10.28 19.65 29.07 
Minnesote 4.84 20.16 14.60 39.60 46.46 4.1) 59.44 26.97 38.08 39.27 
lows 6.85 17.91 9.83 34.57 | 42.63 21.32 67.89 38,42 35.96 34.56 
Missouri 7.10 14.96 11.19 33.26 4.27 6.74 68.33 23.27 21.48 28.77 
North Dakote 7.17 26.85 5.49 39.51 | 33.17 46.36 60.60 61.78 47,28 45.52 
South Dakote 9,90 20.74 1.56 32.19 | 44.89 39.69 55.10 37.62 40.91 37.01 
Nebraska 11.350 20.28 2.40 35.98 | 47.29 33.46 60.50 33.25 435.11 40.08 
Kaosas 9.76 20.35 3.51 33.60 | 41.99 33.02 57.38 41.95 39,30 36.67 
West North Ceatral 7.05 17.78 10.21 35.02 | 44.35 18.85 68.26 38.50 32,80 34.14 
Kentucky 4.24 31.16 10.64 26.04 | 32.69 22.86 63.73 7.99 29.97 26.91 
Teanessee 4.26 11.23 9.77 25.26 | 32.74 24.93 49.30 14.60 31.63 26.82 
Alabama 4.21 10.09 7.61 21.91 | 22.69 12,487 69.27 13.41 20.93 21.36 
Viesissippi 5.74 9.54 7.66 22.84 | 36.66 13.83 56.04 30.65 31.42 27228 
Bast South Ceatrel 4.49 10.45 8.69 23.65 30. 89 16.62 54.45 15.94 27-26 24.81 
Arkansas 6.49 10,94 11.71 26.14 34.684 23.52 67.07 37.80 37.38 32.65 
Louielana 6.33 11.49 9.06 26.87 $6.61 16.78 57.20 34.45 33.52 29.89 
Ok Lahoma 6.41 14,52 6.05 26.96 | 36.26 16.96 59.44 35.64 25.20 25.98 
Texas 6.31 12.60 6.87 25.48 | 39.46 21.29 69.22 34.87 31.51 28.37 
dest South Central 6.10 12.91 8.56 26.67 36.89 20.37 57.24 35.04 32.64 29.58 
Montana 9.38 21.23 0.99 31.60 | 29.17 47.33 60.50 435.18 40.70 39247 
Idaho 10.33 15.64 2.00 25.97 28.91 34.31 61.59 44.66 33.37 32.78 
Ayoulng 11.22 24.55 1.85 37.62 | 37.49 44.44 “0 36.62 41.91 40.90 
Coloredo 11.11 22.37 3.61 37.09 | 46026 44.41 59.15 13.82 43.91 41.75 
New Mexioo 11.46 16.00 2.28 286.74 | 56.18 32.77 ° 35.91 40.06 38.96 
Arisona 12.06 16.10 2.92 30.07 34.46 35.90 50.36 35.21 Mo 34.08 
Utah 8.28 16.74 2296 26.97 | 29.62 33.71 60.50 33.32 31.44 30,87 
Nevada 7279 | 12.48 = 4024 24-61 | 25.55 36.59 60.50 33.26 30.93 29.29 
__Mountata 11.05 17.68 2.% 31.51 34.14 38.48 54.™4 37.26 36.12 35.40 
washington 6.87 135.31 10.76 30.94 36.64 31.48 $8.87 36.35 36.31 36.28 
Oregon 9.19 16.39 9.59 M.17 26.37 24.49 59.97 37.80 30.25 30.90 
California 10.78 9.96 5.56 26.30 | 30.61 26.69 52.61 12.87 23.14 23.78 
Peeifioc 10.235 10.76 6.465 27.44 | 31.15 27.18 65.37 15.41 25.44 25.76 
Continental U. 5, 4.88 11.70 10026 26.84 31.06 16.69 53.80 17.32 25.96 26.57 
Hawaii 10.4 8.91 15.78 35.13 | 26.62 18.47 59.28 48.59 32.20 335.44 
— 12.02 6.19 9.71 26.92 | 20.80 23.22 68.68 21.98 20.99 26.88 
Alesk 5 --- ore --- o-- --- — = —s --- --- 
__ Territories 11.69 6.97 10.98 28.64 | 23.36 18.73 69.27 45.29 28.06 28445 
U. Se Average: 
1965-54 6.01 11.69 10.27 26.87 30.81 15.70 54.01 17.53 25.99 26.61 
1952-535 4.65 11.4 &/ 9.87 &/ 25.84 | 28.54 14.48 51.89 21.96 23.24 25.06 
1961-52 4.50 11.14 9.42 24.86 | 27.96 14.71 49.98 20.97 22.16 24.04 
Excludes materiale not guaranteed to contain N, P20. or K20. 
Guaranteed to contain two or more of the primary plant a:trients, N, P20s, or K20. 
Quaranteed to contein only one of the primary plant autrients. 
Includes the available P2905 content of colloidal phosphate and phosphate rock as 2 percent and 3 percent, respectively. 


Not available. 
Revised. 
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SYSTOX* 


ON 


COTTON 


Sor control of aphids and mites 


x REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF CHEMAGRO CORPORATION 


CHEMAGRO CORPORATION 


101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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more and more 


granulated 
fertilizer manufacturers 


are turning to } 
rotary dryers 
LOUISVILLE /‘c2; coolers 


to speed production... 


reduce drying costs 


Installations are individually engitieered for your problems. 
Results can be pre-determined in our pilot plant. We'll be 
glad to show you how the fertilizer industry has found a new 
way to efficient and profitable drying. 

A Louisville engineer will survey your present operation with- 
out obligation on your part. Take advantage of Louisville’s 
equipment and experience. Phone or write today. 


LOUISVILLE DRYING MACHINERY UNIT 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Dryer Sales Offices: 139 So. Fourth Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky * 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, New York 
General Offices: 135 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Lllinois 

in Canede: Canadian Locomotive Company, Ltd., Kingston, Ontario 

OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Three of the A.A.C. Co's electrically-operated draglines at work at our phosphate mines in Central 
Florida. Bucket capacities range from 9% to 17 cubic yards. The 17-yard draglines with their 
175-foot booms each weigh more than a million and a half pounds and can move 35,000 tons of 
material in 24 hours. From these rock deposits flow a continuous stream of high quality phosphate 
rock, assuring a dependable source of supply of AA QUALITY phosphorus products, see list below. 


AA Quality... 


for over 85 years a symbol of quality and reliability 


principal AA QUALITY products 


All grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock 

AA QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 

All grades of Complete Fertilizers Superphosphate 

Gelatin Bone Products Salt Cake Ammonium Carbonate 
Sulphuric Acid Fluosilicates Insecticides and Fungicides 
Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates 
Phosphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus 


< 


From the air—wet rock storage and d on. 
storage silos in ind. These silos, in , 
2 total capacity of 40,000 tons of dried rock. Under the silos are 
four runways where 40 railroad cars can be loaded at a time. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE: 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
30 FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES, SERVING U.S., CANADA AND CUBA—ASSURE DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
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NOW is the time to sell 


| USS Ammonium Sulphate 


... for emergency summer pastures 


@ A heavy nitrogen application is essential for good results from 
Sudan grass, millets and other emergency summer crops. This will 
bring a big demand for USS Ammonium Sulphate. 

A top dress of 300 pounds per acre of USS Ammonium Sulphate at ONI 
seeding time will promote quick growth of heavy grass sods, rich UM 
in protein. Point out that nitrogen on pastures has often doubled SUL 
forage yields! Nitrogen helps grasses utilize available moisture 
better, too. 

And, for even more sales, remind farmers that additional top 
dress with 200 pounds per acre of USS Ammonium Sulphate 
after their first grazing will give them fast regrowth for a good 
second or third grazing before frost comes. Regrowth will be 
uniformly lush. We are giving farmers this same message over 
radio in many areas. 

SS Ammonium Sulphate is the ideal nitrogen source for 
farmers’ summer pasture top dress. It is dry and free-flowing 
. .. less corrosive than other nitrogen materials. Stock up 
right away for this important summer market for , 
USS Ammonium Sulphate. UNITED STATES § 


USS AMMONIUM SULPHATE 
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The new, improved FLY FLAKES 


@ Kill flies in minutes 
@ Kill resistent strains 
@ Kill maggots 

@ Are ical-to-use 


@ fer dairy barns, feed rooms, poultry houses, 
manure piles, outside areas. 


FLY FLAKES, outstanding last year, are even more 
potent this year. The new, improved FLY FLAKES 
are the simplest, most effective and yet the most 
economical control devised. 

Avolleble in 1 Ib. coms, 2, $ and 10 tb. bags, end 25 th. drums 


Insecticides Division 


ONE PARK AVE. NY. WV.« BALTIMORE 3. MD. 
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*“PLY FLAKES” is a Trade Mark 
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New MFA Concentrated* 


On Stream... 
*Based on diammonium phosphate 


Missouri Farmers Association, one of the nation’s largest farm coopera- 
tives, is now producing 200 tons per day of high analysis fertilizers at this 
new plant near Joplin, Mo. First to produce complete granular fertilizers 
for its members, MFA selected Dorr-Oliver as architects-engineers for 
this new project. And D-O engineers delivered by bringing the plant 
into full production just a little over three months after the first raw 
materials left the feeder bins! 
Using the Dorrco Continuous Granular Fertilizer Process, the plant 
produces a variety of complete mixtures, all based on diammonium phos- 
phate. Included are 14-14-14, 14-28-14 . . . and 12-36-12, the highest 
analysis complete fertilizer ever produced for general farm use. 
If you are considering entering the fast-growing chemical fertilizer 
field — or if you plan to expand present facilities — it will pay to check ane Tay AL 
with Dorr-Oliver. — 
Write for Bulletin #8000, or better still, let us send an engineer to discuss your 
problem from the standpoint of economics and process. No obligation, of course. 


+. 
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1NCORPORATE ODO 
WORLD-WIDE RESEARCH + ENGINEERING + EQUIPMENT 
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ST. REGIs Puent | gor REGIs 
VALVE BAG EQUIPMENT OPEN-MouTH EQUIPMENT 
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MULTIWALL PACKAGING DIVISION 


Y . 
ST.REGIS PAPER COMPAN 


—St. Regis Sales York 17, N. Y. 
Corporation, 230 Park Avenue, New 
Sales Subsidiary 
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The Big News in 
Agricultural Chemicals 


...is the increased trend to combined 


formulation of PESTICIDE FERTILIZER MIXTURES! 


the amazing lightweight vehicle that turns 
liquid chemicals into free-flowing solids 


Over the years, TERRA-LITE VERMICULITE has 
established itself as a superior fertilizer conditioner 
because of its remarkable properties for being 
lightweight, amazingly absorbent—and the fact that 
it helps prevent caking and maintain flowability. 

Its use, too, as a carrier for chlordane and other 
chemicals for controlling soil pests and weeds is 
gaining wide recognition. 

The citrus industry has discovered, and now 
widely accepts VERMICULITE as being an excel- 
lent carrier for iron chelates. 

A new use of vermiculite is typified in the trend 
to the formulation of pesticide fertilizer mixtures— 
controlling soil pests by the addition of granular insecti- 
cides to fertilizer! 

These uses are typical of the growing and sig- 
nificant trend to vermiculite, and today Agriculture 
continues to experiment and establish new uses of 
vermiculite as a chemical carrier. 


lerra-Lite 


Division Zonolite Company 
135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


If you have any type of agricultural chemical 
problem with relation to carrier-conditioners, 
chances are Terra-Lite vermiculite can serve you 
well. We will be glad, of course, to send you free 
samples and descriptive literature about the new 
free-flowing carrier-conditioner—TERRA-LITE 
vermiculite. Just mail coupon. 


/ Free-flowing even when mixed with a high 
percentage of chemicals. 


* Over 27,500,000 particles per pound, 
(28/65 mesh). 


HK Blends well with mixed fertilizers. 


+. Low Cost per unit of insecticide per ton of 
fertilizer. 


* Has remarkably low reactivity with chlorin- 
ated hydro-carbons. 


* Quick service from over 40 plants. 


SEND COUPON TODAY “HH 


Terra-Lite, Dept. AC-65 
Division Zonolite Company 
135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please rush me free working sample and descriptive literature 
about the new free-flowing carrier, Terra-Lite VERMICULITE. 


JUNE, i955 


ind The Latest Development In Carriers is virmeun: = 
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phosphates 


for industry and agriculture 


for the manufacture of complete fertilizers. 
for the manufacture of industrial chemicals. 
ground rock phosphate for direct application to the soil. 
phosphate minerals division emi 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 ¢ Phosphate Mines and Plants in Florida at Noralyn, Peace Valley, Achan, Mulberry; 
in Tennessee at Mt. Pleasant and Wales « INTERNATIONAL produces phosphate, potash, complete fertilizers and feed phosphates for the American farmer. 
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See 


Plan to Cash in 
NOW on this big 1955 campaign 


Join the parade of profit-wise formulators tying in with 
HEPTACHLOR’s big Cotton Insect Canipaign. Timed to hit 
your major market areas right at peak sales time, this new 
HEPTACHLOR sales drive combines three major media to 
reach your customers...write now for complete details. 


VELSICOL CORPORATION 


™ General Offices and Loborotories: 330 E. Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


\ \ 


... it’s the 


PROWIEN 


insecticide 
for control of boll weevil 
and other cotton insects. 


HEPTACHLOR is field tested and 
proven effective in the control of 
those cotton insects which can cost 
farmers up to 25% of their crop. 
That’s why cotton farmers are 
enthusiastic in their acclaim for 
HEPTACHLOR insecticides. 


e@ EFFECTIVE—Gives quick and 
lasting control. 


@ ECONOMICAL—Only 4 oz. of 
actual Heptachlor per acre re- 
quired, 


e EASY TO USE—Can be applied 
with any standard equipment. 


e SAFE TO USE—Safe when ap- 
plied as directed 


CLIP THIS COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


VELSICOL CORP. DEPT. AC-55 
330 E. Grand Avenve \ 
Chicago 11, Mlinois one 


Please send me and moterial 
tote in wi the’ NEPTACINOR cotton Inneed 
campaign. 


re 
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You'll enjoy greater customer satisfaction, more repeat business, 


greater profits when you use QUALITY CONTROLLED formulations of 


reas 


ms ; Se 
So 
$ 


\GHEMICALS / 


INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


Dust-Free, Especially Formulated for Commercial Fertilizer Manufacturers 
e ALDRIN e CHLORDANE 
e DIELDRIN e HEPTACHLOR 


We have several formulations of the above insecticides, each 
of which has been carefully researched, field tested, success- 
fully used and endorsed by commercial fertilizer manufacturers. 


Picture shows Mackwin Insecticide- 
Fertilizer Specialist E. M. Billings and 
Mackwin Plant Superintendent Robert 
Larsen making preliminary set-up 
prior to transporting and installation 
in a fertilizer plant . . . another 
Mackwin service available to ferti- 
lizer manufacturers. 


Largest Manufacturers of Insecticide Formulations to the Fertilizer Trade 


MACKWIN COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists Since 1889 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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You can't buy 
better DDT than 

PESTMASTER* 
brand 


NOW, DIRECT FROM US, PEST- 
MASTER*DDT Technical for your dusts, 
wettable powders, solutions, and emulsions. 
This leading brand of 100% DDT is hard, 
clean, stable. Its use will add kill, stability suspension properties, its carefully controlled 
and uniformity to your formulations. Phone, packaging which preserves its qualities. Re- 
write or fill in the coupon below for prices, member, PESTMASTER* 75% DDT Wet- 
conditions and samples. table does the job when it gets on the job 
Users or exporters of 75% DDT Wettable — Asia, Africa, South America, Europe, 
powder should investigate our PEST- here at home—wherever you want it. Write 
MASTER* Brand. Review its resistance to for prices, conditions, samples. Use the 
tropical conditions, its uniform wettable and 


Send a sample of PESTMASTER* DDT 
Technical Grade (100%) [) Prices [J 
Send a sample of PESTMASTER* 75% 


© MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
501 N. Bankson Street, Saint Louis, Michigan 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE 
230 Perk Aveave 
New York 17, New York 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. = **T_m. D-55-1 


QUALITY PRODUCER OF PESTMASTER* DOT & METHYL BROMIDE AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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The Quality 
Element 


Muriate: 58-60% K.0 
Sulphate: 90-95% KS0. 


ON AVI NUE, NEW YOR 47, N.Y: 
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‘ POTASH IMPORT & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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Calumet Ammonia Plant 

Calumet Nitrogen Products Co., 
Chicago, began construction, early in 
May, of an anhydrous ammonia plant 
at Hammond, Ind. The plant is de- 
signed to produce 300 tons a day 
of anhydrous ammonia from refinery 
by-product hydrogen. Standard Oil 
will operate the plant for Calumet 
Nitrogen Products, a new company 
organized recently by Sinclair Refin- 
ing Co. and Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana. 

° 


New Chipman Herbicide Plant 

Chipman Chemical Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J., recently purchased a 
plant at Bessemer, Ala. for future 
production of herbicides. At present, 
the plant is being used as a general 
warehouse and local office. 

e 


New Ag. Plant in Korea 

McGraw-Hydrocarbon, N. Y., a 
joint venture of F. H. McGraw & 
Co., and Hydrocarbon Research, Inc., 
has been awarded a contract for the 
design and construction of a $5-mil- 
lion chemical fertilizer plant to be 
built in Korea. The plant will be 
financed by the FOA and will pro 
duce 85,000 tons annually. Estimated 
time for completion of the project is 
30 months. 

+ 

New Fertilizer Firm 


Kentucky Farm Chemical and 
Service Co., has been formed at 


Louisville, with capital stock of $250,- 
000 to manufacture and deal in ferti- 
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INDUSTRY 


News 


lizer and other farm chemicals. 
Organizers are Robert J. Williams, 
Larrie W. Williams, W. Wilson 
Branch and James B. Andrews. 

” 


Stauffer’s Mexican Plants 

Sauffer de Mexico, S, A., sub 
sidiary of Stauffer Chemical Co., has 
announced the opening of an ad- 
ministrative office for Eastern Mexi- 
co at Edificio La Nacional, Despacho 
411, Monterrey, N. L. Mexico. Also 
announced was the construction of 
a new insecticide plant at Reynosa, 
Tamps. Stauffer de Mexico, S. A., 
manufactures insecticides also at 
Nogales, Sonora on the West Coast 
of Mexico. The new plant at Rey- 
nosa will replace the present smaller 
facility at Rio Bravo, Tamps. 

* 


Squibb Advances Bunney 

Dr. William E. Bunney has been 
named director of manufacturing 
operations of the E. R. Squibb & 
Sons. Division, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. He succeeds Carl E. 
Anderson, who has resigned to take 
an executive post in another com- 
pany. 

. 
Wilson Heads Armour Aux. 

E. W. Wilson was appointed 
last month to the newly created posi- 
tion of group vice president, super- 
vising all Armour and Co. non-food 
divisions, including Armour Ferti- 
lizer Works. F. B. Patton, general 
manager of the chemical division, be- 
comes general manager of the Auxili- 
aries. 


Krausche Joins Floridin 

m6 Kenneth Krausche 
formerly with 
Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co., 
has recently joined 
the Floridin Co., 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
He is named as re- 
search engineer 
assigned to sales. 


7 

Ashkraft Sells Valley Chem. 

Ashkraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlan- 
ta, have completed arrangements for 
sale of the physical assets of Valley 
Chemical Co., Greenville, Miss. The 
new owners will continue to operate 
the business under the same name. 

° 

New Canadian Fert. Plant 

Construction is expected to get 
under way shortly on a new 130,000 
ton nitrogen fertilizer plant in Medi- 
cine Hat, Alberta, Canada, to be 
operated by North West Nitrogen- 
Chemicals Co., Ltd. Products will be 
principally ammonium phosphate and 
ammonium nitrate, with the first pro- 
duction expected about the fourth 
quarter of 1956. Financing arrange- 
ments for the new.plant are expected 
to be completed in-June, and construc- 
tion will then start. Participating in 
the new project are Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp., New York, and New 
British Dominion Oil Co., Calgary. 


. 
Miller Chem. Acquires Site 
Miller Chemical & Fertilizer 
Corp. reegntly acquired.an additional 
plant at.Baltimore, formegly,, belong: 
ing to Bradley f Baker. The site is 
being renovated and expanded with 


| = 


ay 
a 


addition of 2,000 square feet and in- 
stallation of equipment for manu- 
facture of dry-mix fertilized. 
Operations at the plant are ex- 
pected to begin during June. In addi- 
tion to its Baltimore plants, Miller 
Chem. operates branch plants at 
Salisbury and Whiteford, Md., and 


Hanover, Pa. 


+ 
Ketona To Expand 

Ketona Chemical Corp., Ketona, 
Ala., announced last month plans to 
add facilities for the production of 
ammoniated nitrate of ammonia at 
its plant site near Tarrant, Ala. 
These added installations will be in 
addition to an ammonia synthesis 
unit previously announced. 

The Ketona plant, jointly owned 
by Alabama By-Products Corp., 
Birmingham, Ala. and Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., will 
commence production of ammonia 


this coming fall. 
. 


Miss. River Chem. Co. Appoints 


Appointment of Richard G. 
Powell as technical service repre- 
sentative was announced recently by 
Mississippi River Chemical Co., a 
division of Mississippi River Fuel 
Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Powell will assist Bradley 
and Baker, distributors of the agri- 
cultural products produced by the 
Mississippi River Chemical Co., in 
the proper use of the products furn- 
ished to fertilizer manufacturers. 

Formerly asociated with Ameri- 
can Can Co., Mr. Powell has spent 
the last three and one-half years 
with Spencer Chemical Co., doing 
technical service work in the nitro- 
gen field. This involved the handling 
of ammoniating solutions and ferti- 
lizer production problems. 


e 

Phelps Dodge Execs 

Phelps Dodge Refining Corp., 
New York, announced last month the 
election of Howard Barkell to the 
board of directors, and of Charles 
H. Winship, Jr., to vice-president. 
Mr. Barkell is a vice-president of the 
Refining Corp. and Mr. Winship is 
sales manager of both Phelps Dodge 
Corp. and Phelps Dodge Refining 
Corp. 


Diamond BL Co. Names Mgr. 


Appointment of Wayne D. Wegrich 
as manager of the Waco, Texas, plant 
of Diamond Black Leaf Co. was an- 
nounced recently 
by George V. Du- 
pont, manager of 
manufacturing for 
this producer of 
agricultural chemi- 
cals and pest-con- 
trol products. 

Wegrich comes 
to the Diamond 
Black Leaf organt- 
zation from Min- 
nesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., 
where he has been a sales engineer 
for nearly a year 

From 1952 to 1954, he was con- 
nected with the  Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp. in various supervisory 
capacities at its Waco and Richmond 
(Virginia) plants. 


Union B. Fertilizer Campaign 

A publicity campaign to in- 
crease the use of fertilizer by farmers 
has been announced by Union Bag 
and Paper Corp., New York. Sydney 
K. Bradley, vice president in charge 
of multiwall bag sales, reports that 
his company is releasing stories each 
month to 2600 weekly farm news- 
papers. 

Each story in this series hits 
primarily at soil fertility and succes 
ful farm management through ferti- 
lizer usage. This publicity program 
started in January and will probably 
continue through the balance of this 
year. 

e 
S. C. Fertilizer Meeting 

A tour of the Sandhill Experi- 
ment Station near Columbia, S. C., 
will be featured during the annual 
South Carolina Fertilizer Meeting, 
Thursday, June 2. The tour will in- 
clude observation of plant food de- 
ficiency symptoms; fertilizer experi- 
ments; and yield tests on alfalfa, 
cotton and peaches. 

Brief talks will be given by 
R. M. Cooper, R. F. Poole; M. D. 
Farrar, all of Clemson Agricultural 
College; D. W. Watkins, S. C. Ex- 
tension Service; R. W. Carter, state 
veterinarian; O. B. Garrison, direc- 
tor of experiment stations; J. W. 
Jones, director agricultural teaching; 
and W. H. Rhodes, Sandhill Experi- 
ment Station. 

During the afternoon confer- 
ence members will inspect the Clem- 
son livestock laboratory located at the 


Sandhill Experiment Station. The 
relationship of the livestock sanitary 
department to agriculture will be 
demonstrated. 


e 

Beltwide Cotton Prod. Con. 

The first annual Beltwide Cotton 
Production Conference will be held 
December 15-16 at Hotel Peabody 
in Memphis. This represents an in- 
tegrated approach to four major pro- 
duction problems—insect control, de- 
foliation, chemical weed control, and 
disease control. Previously, the Na- 
tional Cotton Council has sponsored 
separate conferences on all these 
problems except disease control. 

The new meeting will highlight 
specific jobs that farm chemicals can 
do in cotton production, but its 
scope will be broad enough to cover 
inter-relationships between chemicals 
and all other production factors. 

Attending will be research and 
education workers from land grant 
colleges, USDA, and vocational agri- 
culture, as well as representatives of 
commercial firms concerned with 
manufacturing, distributing or apply- 
ing farm chemicals. 


. 
U. S. to Sell Pyrethrum Stock 
General Services Administration 
announced plans last month to sell 
at market value the stock of 60,000 
pounds of pyrethrum (20 per cent) 
extract and 7,818,272 ounces of tata- 
quine now in government storage. 
Officials explained that the two ma- 
terials are “obsolescent for use in 
time of war because of the develop- 
ment of new and better materials.” 
Sales will begin November 1 and 
will continue over a twelve month 
period, according to present pro- 
posals. The agency expressed the be- 
lief that this plan will eliminate ex- 
pense of continued government stor- 
age and possible loss of the merchan- 
dise without harming the pyrethrum 
or totaquine markets. 


. 

Stauffer Names Texas Rep. 

Stauffer Chemical Co., New 
York, has announced the appointment 
of J. L. Keena as a sales representa- 
tive in the southwest area. Mr. Keena 
headquarters in the company’s Hous- 
ton, Illinois office. 
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Pitts Coke Adds Sales Reps 
The appointment of Rudy Creasy 
and Irwin C. Elliott as sales repre- 
sentatives for the Agricultural Chem- 
icals Division, Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., was 


announced recently. 


° 
Chester Joins Alton Box 
K. Starr Chester recently resign- 
ed his post as consultant at Batelle 
Institute to become technical advisor 
at the Alton Box Board Co., Alton, 
Ill. 


a 

Biological Soc. Meets Sept. 5-9 

The 1955 meeting of the Biologi- 
cal Societies, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Biological Sciences, 
will be held September 5-9, 1955 at 
Michigan State College, East Lans 
ing, Mich. Among the societies meet- 
ing at this time will be the American 
Society for Horticultural Science. 
A more complete program of the 
meeting will be announced later. 


e 
Hoover Group Scores TVA 
Production of fertilizer by the 


Tennessee Valley authority was criti- 
cized last month by the Hoover com- 
mission in a report aimed at getting 
the government out of areas where it 
competes with private industry. The 
commission recommended that the 
TVA discontinue all chemical re- 
search and that its fertilizer research 
facilities be transferred to the depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

It also advised that congress “in- 
struct the comptroller general to de- 
termine what the real costs of TVA 
production are and that thereafter 
the price of such fertilizer include 
all costs, direct and indirect, including 
the loss of taxes which could be ob 
tained from private industry.” 

(Full details on the Hoover re- 
port will appear in the July issue of 
Agricultural Chemicals). 


e 

Deere Branch to Expand 
An expansion project to cost 
$100,000 was started last month at 
Horicon, Wis. by John Deere-Van 
Brunt Mfg. Co., division of John 
Deere Co., Moline, Ill. The new 
facility will provide 40,000 addi- 

tional square feet for storage. 
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Irving Librett, vice president of Librett 
Hardwares, Inc., New Rochelle, N. Y., 
winner of the Brand Names Foundation’s 
annual “Retailer-of-the-Year™ contest, re- 
ceives congratulations from Dr. R. T. 
Wallace, district manager for the Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical Corp., maker of 
ORTHO products. The store won the 
contest from a field of 515 finalists in 25 
categories for its excellent merchandising 
of ORTHO and other nationally branded 


merchandise. Shown at left is Ulla Ver- 


non, this year’s “Miss ORTHO Products.” 


Patent Infringement Claimed 

A suit for patent infringement 
has been filed by American Chemical 
Paint Co., Ambler, Pa., against 
Thompson Chemical Corp., Los An- 
geles, claiming violation of U. S. Pat- 
ent No. 2,258,292, through sales by 
the latter of the product “Ana 
Amide.” 


St. Regis Advances Peterson 

St. Regis Paper Company an- 
nounced last month that Howard C. 
Peterson, Jr., formerly manager of 
the eastern district of the multiwall 
packaging division is now assistant 
general sales manager of the Kraft 
Division. John F. Gruber becomes 
district manager of the Eastern Dis- 
trict, which will be expanded to in- 
clude the present Southeastern Dis- 
trict. 

7 


British Monthly Announced 

The first issue of The Agricul- 
tural Review, a new British monthly 
magazine designed to provide in- 
formation and guidance to farmers, 
was scheduled to be on sale April 
27. Editor of the publication is Sir 
James Scott Watson, recently retired 
from his posts of scientific adviser to 
the ministry of agriculture and di- 
rector of the National Agricultural 
Advisory Service. 


Heads AAC Fertilizer Prod. 

The American Agricultural 
Chemical Co., New York, announced 
recently the appointment of D. S. 
Parham as general superintendent, 
in charge of fertilizer production. 
Mr. Parham, who has been asso- 
ciated with the A.A.C. Co. since 
1947, was formerly general super- 
intendent of maintenance, and has 
been active in the company’s acci- 
dent prevention program. 

e 

Limited Amino Triazole 

American Cyanamid Co., New 
York, announced recently the avail- 
ability, in limited quantities of the 
new herbicide amino triazole. An 
“experimental label” has been granted 
the company, permitting the sale of 
small quantities to direct users of her- 
bicides, to allow them to test the com- 
pound against their particular weed 
problem. Amino triazole is suggested 
for use on Canada thistle, quack grass 


and other weeds. 
- 


Vulcan Adds to Plant 

Vulcan Stamping & Mfg. Co., 
Bellwood, Ill., have under construc- 
tion, a new addition to their plant 
in Bellwood. The structure is 460 
feet in length and will be covered 
with aluminum and fibre glass. Mod- 
ern equipment and fixtures are plan- 
ned to improve operating efficiency. 


* 
Metalsalts Improves Methods 
Advanced refinement techniques 
have been developed in connection 


with the production of mercury 
metals, according to a recent report by 
Metalsalts Corp. of Hawthorne, N. J. 
The new mercury is said to present a 
mirror-like surface brilliance with no 


observable oxidation apparent. 


° 

Eagle-Picher Names Engineer 

Eagle-Picher Co. recently named 
Pascal M. Rapier to the post of pro- 
cess engineer at the company’s di- 
atomaceous silica plant in Clark, Nev. 
Mr. Rapier will be responsible for 
development and processing of di- 
atomaceous earth and filter aids. His 
last employment was with the Great 
Lakes Carbon Corp., Walteria, Calif., 
prior to which he served with Indus- 
trial Chemicals, Inc., Pensacola, Fla. 
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Prove to Yourself the 3 Advantages of 


TRITON 
+ Storage Stability + Performance + Simplified Operations 


Emulsifiable concentrates with excellent storage stability 
and performance are made with Triron X-151 or 
Triton X-171. 


Check the important advantages you get by using these 
Triton emulsifiers in your agricultural formulations: 


Stability during long storage—accclerated storage 
tests made in our laboratories, and by many of our 
customers show that Trrron X-151 and Trrron X-171 
outperform other emulsifiers in resistance to breakdown 
during long storage of concentrates. This points out 
just one of the many facts which help explain their 
fast-growing acceptance: Ether-type emulsifiers, such as 
the Triton emulsifiers, are more stable than ester-type 
products under the varied conditions of storage encoun- 
tered in the field. 


Performance—ficid and laboratory results show 
uniformly good performance of emulsifiable concen- 
trates using Trrron X-151 and Triron X-171 alone 

TaivTOn is 4 trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 


Write us for further information or contact ovr field office nearest you. 

222 N. Michigan Ave. 25 Beale Street 350 Fifth Avenve 

Chlcage |, il. Sen Francisco 5, Colifornia New York 1, New York 

5657 Witshire Boulevard 216 Finance Building 2 Manse Rood 

Les Angeles 36, Collf 1009 Bolt Ave. West Hill, Ontario, Canada 
Koneas City 5, Missouri 
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X-151 and TRITON X-171 


or in conjunction with each other. These two TriTon 
emulsifiers offer outstanding spontaneity and stability 
to pesticide emulsions. Their versatility enables them 
to handle a wide variety of toxicant-solvent systems in 
waters of varying hardness. 


Simplified Operations—Triron X-151 and Triron 
X-171 alone will handle practically all your emulsi- 
fication problems. There is no need to purchase and 
store an assortment of emulsifiers... and with TriTon 
X-151 or X-171 in your formulations, your spring 
rush schedules need not be upset by reworking of 
faulty concentrates left in storage as carry-over from 
a previous season. 


ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Representatives in principal forrign countries 
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In preparing 
manuals and pro- 
ceedings for pest 
control and agri- 
cultural aviation 
conferences and 
such short courses 
as insect and ro- 
dent control for 
sanitarians, Pur- 
due University en- 
tomologists use an 
effective product- 
tion line schedule 
to assemble the 
manuals. Above is 
a view of the production line putting 
together a manual, in the entomology 
laboratory in Agricultural Hall 

At the front table are from left to 
right, G. E. Gould, B. E. Montgomery, 
J. J. Davis, and Glen Lehker. Back of 
Gould is Tom Everly and back of him 


Spray Nozzle Tests in Texas 

At the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, College Station, 
Texas, tests were conducted to deter- 
mine the best type and arrangement 
of spray nozzle for applying insecti- 
cides to control the cotton bollworm 
and boll weevil. Higher yields were 
produced from plots treated with a 
fan-shaped pattern, according to a 
brief report in the first issue of a 
new Texas station publication, “Texas 
Agricultural Progress.” One hollow- 
cone type spray nozzle, discharging 
directly over the row resulted in 
yields equal to those from two or 
three similar nozzles spraying the top 
and sides of the drill row. 


Discuss Chem. Fertilizers 

The role of chemical fertilizers 
in the growth of American agricul- 
ture during the last fifteen years was 
cited last month by Calvin Bullock, 
New York investment firm, in its 
publication Perspective. The article 
pointed out how development of syn- 
thetic fertilizers made possible agri- 
cultural expansion through increased 
crop yields, rather than by the alter- 
native method of bringing new lands 
into cultivation. 

The combined effectiveness of 
farm mechanization and the increased 
use of fertilizers since 1940, it was” 
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Purdue Entomologists Assemble Manual 


are Curtis Wilson and H. O. Deay of 
the entomology department. Back of 
Davis is an entomology major from 
Turkey, Meliha Karman. Others in the 
picture are instructors and _ students 
who joined in helping to assemble the 
material 


pointed out, have improved farm out- 
put, resulting in a decrease of per 
capita acreage requirements from 2.0 
to 1.86 acres. According to the re- 
port, “one farm worker now takes 
care of eighteen persons as compared 
with ten persons in 1940.” 
° 

New Heptachlor Labeling Rules 

The US.D.A. recently an 
nounced new label recommendations 
for heptachlor formulations as emulsi- 
fiable concentrates, wettable powders, 
and dusts. These recommendations 
cover the use of Heptachlor for con- 
trolling armyworms and cutworms. 
The new expanded recommendations 
include: 

Heptachlor 2E-Emulsifiable (2 
pounds of heptachlor per gallon) For 
control of armyworms on alfalfa and 
clover: 23.41% heptachlor. This speci- 
fication applies for control of cut- 
worms on alfalfa, clover and tobacco. 

Heptachlor 25% Wettable Pow- 
der. For the armyworms on alfala and 
clover: 25% heptachlor. This speci- 
fication applies also to control of cut- 
worms on tobacco as well as alfalfa 


and clover. 

Heptachlor 2%% Dust. For the 
control of cutworms on alfalfa, clover 
and tobacco. 2.50% Heptachlor. This 
specification also applies to army- 
~worms on alfalfa and clover. 


Pacific ESA Meet June 22 

The Pacific Branch of the En- 
tomological Society of America will 
hold its thirty ninth annual meeting 
at the Mission Inn, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, June 22, 23, and 24. 

Branch officers for 1955 include 
John B. Steinweden, California State 
Department of Agriculture, chair- 
man; Dr. Walter Carter, Pineapple 
Research Institute, vice chairman and 
Dr. Leslie M. Smith, University of 
Califorma, Davis, secretary-treasurer. 

According to program chairman 
Dr. Martin M. Barnes, University of 
California, Riverside, the invitation- 
al program will include “Statistics 
in Entomology” by Dr. J. U. Me- 
Guire, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice; “Research and Development 
Steps to the New Insecticide” by Dr. 
J. F. Kagy, the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany; “The Annual Review of En- 
tomology” by Dr. E. A. Steinhaus, 
University of California, Berkeley, 
California; “Mite Larvae Parasitic on 
Insects” by Dr. I. M. Newell, Uni- 
versity of California, Riverside; and 
“Air Carrier Equipment in Citrus 
Orchards,” by Dr. G. E. Carman, 
University of California, Riverside. 

In addition, symposia on the fol- 
lowing subjects will be presented: 
“Insect Population Dynamics” mod- 
erated by Dr. R. F. Smith, University 
of California, Berkeley; Recent Ad- 
vances in Research with Trypetid 
Flies,” moderated by L. D. Christen- 
sen, Agricultural Research Service; 
“The Khapra Beetle,” organized by 
H. M. Armitage, California State De- 
partment of Agriculture; “Aerial 
Spray Application of Insecticides,” 
moderated by Dr. Kenneth Mes 
senger, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice; and “The Yellow Clover Aphid,” 
organized by Dr. L. D. Anderson, 
University of California, Riverside. 


o 

Brea Names Export Sales Mgr. 

Rudolph Groth-Marnat was ap- 
pointed last month manager of export 
sales for Brea Chemicals, Inc., Los 
Angeles, subsidiary of the Union Oil 
Co. of Calif. Mr. Groth-Marnat was 
formerly southern California manager 
of the import-export division of W. 
R. Grace & Co. 
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meets this wide range of insecticide requirements 
with a combination of safety, effectiveness and econ- 
omy that is unmatched. Non-hazardous, this remark- 
able combination of two insecticidal materials in 
varying ratios for specific purposes — piperonyl bu- 
toxide and pyretbrins — leaves no residues harmful 
to humans or warm-blooded animals, requires no 
special precautions in use. And, its high rate of 
knockdown, low concentrations required for final 
kill and long-lasting protection assure utmost econ- 
omy. For full details —and specifications to meet 
your needs — contact your nearest Fairfield office or 
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CSC Names Watts to New Post 
C. J. Watts, Jr., has joined the 
agricultural chemicals sales depart- 
ment of Commercial Solvents Corp., 
New York. Mr. 
Watts will handle 
the sale and dis- 
tribution of CSC 
ammonium ni- 
trate to the fer- 
tilizer trade in the 
southeastern 
States. 
A graduate of Tennessee Wes- 
leyan College, Mr. Watts was for- 
merly with the Davison Chemical 


Co. 


. 

Stringfellow Joins Spencer 

Mark B. Stringfellow has been 
named manager of market develop- 
ment at Spencer Chemical Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. He was formerly 
with Nopco Chemical Company, 
Harison, N. J., and prior to that 
with Carbide and Carbon Chemical 
Co. 


* 

Economics of Fertilizer Use 

A symposium on fertilizer 
economic research will be held in 
Knoxville, Tenn., June 14-16, spon- 
sored by the Tennessee Valley Auth- 
ority. Participating in the symposium 
will be representatives of various uni- 
versities and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Dr. Earl O. Heady, 
Iowa State College, will report on 
“Methodological Problems in the 
Study of the Economics of Fertilizer 
Use; Glenn L. Johnson, Michigan 
State College, will review “Design- 
ing Experiments to Study the 
Economics of Fertilization; W. T. 
Brown, Iowa State College, will re- 
port on “Practical Uses of Refined 
Fertilizer Response Estimates; Roger 
C. Woodworth, University of 
Georgia, will give data on “Organ- 
izing Fertilizer Input-Output Data 
in Farm Planning;” while Lawrence 
Parks, University of Tennessee, will 
discuss “Problems in Research with 
Fertilizer and Moisture Variables.” 

Other participants in the sym- 
posium will include Richard L. And- 
erson, Clifford Hildreth, and David 
QO. Mason, all of the North Carolina 
State College; Earl R. Swanson, Uni- 
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versity of Illinois; Earl W. Kehrberg, 
Purdue University; John T. Pesek, 
Iowa State College; Frank F. Bell, 
University of Tennesse; and Donald 
B. Ibach, of the U. S. D. A. 

* 


N. F. C. C. Changes Name 

The National Farm Chemurgic 
Council officially changed its name 
last month to the Council for Agri- 
cultural and Chemurgic Research, in 
conjunction with expansion of acti- 
vities into all phases of chemurgy. 

According to Henry T. Me- 
Knight, president, the purpose of the 
new organization will be “to en- 
courage research in the production, 
marketing and utilization of agricul- 
tural products and to promote profit- 
able application of such research 
findings through the active coopera- 
tion of agriculture, industry, govern- 
ment, and other institutions to these 
ends.” Mr. McKnight explained that 
the organization will continue to pro- 
mote and stimulate research, as pre- 
viously, without engaging in actual 
research itself. 

Formal steps for establishment, in- 
cluding the filing of a charter and by-laws 
with the Secretary of the State of Illi- 
nois, were taken by the council's new 
executive committee at the council's first 
meeting in Washington, last month. In- 
cluded on the executive committee are 
Edmond M. Cook, John Deere & Co.; 
W. Rhea Blake, National Cotton Council; 
Howard L. Roach, Plainfield, Iowa, 
farmer; Dr. K. Starr Chester, and Mr. 
McKnight. 

Council officers elected at the meeting 
were: Chairman of the board, Wheeler 
McMillen, editor-in-chief of Farm Journal; 
Mr. McKnight, pres.; Dr. Chester and 
Mr. Roach, vice president; Robert D. 
McMillen, secretary; John W. Ticknor, 
treasurer; Lloyd Partain, of Better Farm- 
ing, assistant secretary, and D. Howard 
Doane, Doane Agricultural Service, St. 
Louis, honorary vice-president. 


Names Ryan, Moenkhaus 

Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, 
New Orleans, announced recently 
that John Fulton Ryan had been ap- 
pointed manager of their St. Louis 
multiwall paper bag division. They 
also announced that August W. 
Moenkhaus has been named man- 
ager of textile and multiwall bag 
sales in the St. Louis territory. Mr. 
Ryan has been with Fulton for 25 
years, while Mr. Moenkhaus joined 
Fulton some 28 years ago. 


Ayers Bemis-Vancouver S. Mgr. 


F. W. Ayers has been made sales 
manager of the Vancouver, Washington, 
multiwall bag plant of Bemis Bro. Bag 

Company. He was 
formerly sales 
manager for the 
multiwall depart- 
ment of the com- 
pany’s San Fran- 
cisco plant 
Mr. Ayers joined 
Bemis in 1931 at 
the Peoria paper 
mill and bag fac- 
tory, and in 1937 
took up promotional work for newly 
developed types of paper bags. He be- 
came a factory representative in 1939 
and transferred in 1946 to multiwall 
sales work at San Francisco, where he 
was made multiwall department sales 
manager one year later 
* 


NSC Insurance Committee 

The fertilizer safety section of 
the National Safety Council recently 
established an insurance advisory 
committee, with the function of pro- 
viding members with detailed specific 
information on rate structures and 
accident prevention as it pertains to 
insurance rates. 

The committee will be under 
chairman George L. Pelton, person- 
nel director of the the Smith Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co., Columbus, O. 


7 

Picco Appoints Roberts 

Pennsylvania Industrial Chemi- 
cal Corp., Clairton, Pa., has an- 
nounced the appointment of William 
J. Roberts as director of research, 
succeeding A. L. Ward, who retired 
recently. Nicholas C. Gangeni will 
fill Dr. Roberts’ former post as assist- 
ant director of research. Dr. Roberts 
has been with Picco since 1945, serv- 
ing as assistant director of research 
for the past eight years. 


o 
Pitts. Assumes Ethyl Program 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., 


Pittsburgh, _Pa., 
month that it has completed arrange- 
ments whereby it has acquired the ag- 
ricultural chemicals program recently 


announced _ last 


terminated by Ethyl Corp. Under 
the agreement, Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical will continue the further 
evaluation, development and market- 
ing of products that have been investi- 
gated in Ethyl’s research program 
with promising results. One of the 
compounds in this program is the new 
fungicide B-622. 
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Extra Care 


Means 
Better Bags 
for You 


V-C representative discusses customer's 
new printing plate with V-C engraver. 
Bag Division representatives work 
closely with top production personnel 
to make sure rigid specifications are 


a 
xz 


Part of a battery of heavy rollers which 
super-seal pasted bags. Carefully ap- 
plied fast-drying glue and eight minutes 
of constant, heavy pressure from these 
rollers securely bond the surfaces of all 


pasted V-C bags. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 


Experienced inspectors carefully ex- 
amine newly tubed bags before they 
move on to sewing machines. Careful 
inspections after every step in the pro- 
duction of V-C Multiwall Bags mean 
a better package for your product. 


H 
ae ade <a 
a ee hess’ 
V-C Multiwall Bags are made by people who understand the 
importance of careful construction. It’s this extra care in 
construction that makes V-C multiwalls better for your 
product. Extra care plus modern bag-making methods, ma- 
terials and machinery give V-C multiwalls the ability to 
stand rough treatment while your product is being shipped 
or stored. Without cost or obligation, ask for full details about 
better-built V-C Multiwall Bags. 


BAG DIVISION: 9th and Perry Streets, Richmond 5, Virginia 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Ailenic, Ge. 


* Wilmington, N.C. * New York, N. Y. * E. St. Louis, Ill. * Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Form Canadian Firm 

Agricultural Institute of Canada, 
was recently formed at Ottawa, Ca- 
nada, with Wallace A. Thomson, 
Pense, Sask., as president. Directors 
are H. F. Stairs, Fredericton; H. A. 
Steppler, Montreal; L. M. Ramsay, 
London; and Dr. Sol Sinclair, Win- 
nipeg. 

+ 

Shea Moves To Indiana 

Executive offices of the Shea 
Chemical Corp., which have been 
located in Baltimore since mid-1952, 
moved last month to Jeffersonville, 
Indiana, where the corporation re- 
cently built permanent office quar- 
ters. 

In addition to producing phos- 
phorus, the Shea Corp., produces cal- 
cium phosphates for the feed indus- 
try, phosphoric acids for industrial 
uses and fertilizer manufacturing, and 
sodium phosphates primarily for the 
detergent and cleanser industries. 

° 


Miller Proposes New Bill 

A congressional bill that would 
protect the public from harmful food 
additives without involving the food 
industry in unnecessary red tape was 
proposed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Rep. A. L. Miller, 
author of the legislation on pesticides 
tolerances. Mr. Miller's proposal dif- 
fers from those previously offered in 
that it does not require licensing of 
food additives and would limit 
the powers of the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare in the dis- 
position of new materials developed 
for food uses. 

The proposed legislation would 
guard the interests of the general pub- 
lic by requiring that prior notifica- 
tion of new food additives be filed 
with the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare 120 days before 
the proposed date of marketing. If 
the secretary renders a favorable 
opinion or fails to act within the 
allotted time, the applicant may pro- 
ceed to market the additive. 

The bill applies to all “new food 
additives.” By definition, however, 
substances generally recognized 
among experts as being without haz- 
ard to the public health in their pres 
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ent uses are excluded from its opera- 
tion. Pesticide chemicals are specifi- 
cally excluded, and new packaging 
materials are treated separately. 
o 
Schroeder Buys Omaha Firm 
Omaha Retinning Corp., Omaha, 
Neb., has been purchased by C. L. 
Schroeder, president. Other officers are 
Mrs. G. M. Schroe- 
der, vice president: 
Melvin Arnold, 
secretary; Mrs. 
Rose Jackson, 
assistant sec’y. 

Mr. Schroeder, 
until recently, was 
national sales man- 
ager of Omar, Inc., 
a baking and food 
firm, and pre- 

viously vice president and general sales 
manager of McLaughlin Gormley King 
Company, Minneapolis. 


Aviation Conf. Proceedings 

Proceedings of the fourth an- 
nual Indiana-Ohio Agricultural Avia- 
tion Conference, which was held in 
February 1955, have been compiled 
and are now available at $3.00 
through J. J. Davis, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 

a 


German Co. Offers Emulsifiers 

Dehydag, Deutsche Hydrier- 
werke in West Germany, manufac- 
turer of fatty alcohols and their deri- 
vatives are now supplying new emul- 
sifiers for pesticides through the USA 
distributors—Fallek Products Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 

“Dehydol” is a new non-ionic 
surface active agent based on fatty 
alcohol ethylene oxide, compatible 
with anion and cation active sub- 
stances, stable in acid and alkaline 
media up to a pH of 14. It is used as 
a wetting agent in the manufacture 
of water dispersible insecticides. 

“Emulgin M8” is a non-ionic 
emulsifier manufactured on a_ basis 
of fatty alcohols. It is an amber 
colored paste which remains constant 
at temperatures varying from -5°C 
(23°F) to 40°C (104°F). An em- 
ulsifier for the preparation of fine 
and stable emulsions resistant to elec- 
trolytes, Emulgin M8 is suggested for 
the preparation of pest control prod- 
ucts. 


Amer. Potash Sales Up 

Sales and earnings of American 
Potash & Chemical Corp. for the first 
quarter of 1955 exceeded the volume 
of $5,992,645 and net of $1.01 a 
share reported for the same period 
of last year. Volume for 1954 was 
announced as $23,631,032 as against 
$22,461,056 for 1954, and earnings as 
$2,510,909 equal to $4.38 a share 
compared to $2,116,082, equal $4.01 
on fewer shares outstanding in 1953. 

7 

Eastern Opens Midwest Office 

Eastern States Chemical Corp. 
recently opened a Chicago terminal 
for marketing in the mid-west. In 
addition to the terminal facilities, di- 
vision offices have been opened at 
1011 Lake St., Oak Park, Ill. Ed 
Von Doersten is division manager in 
charge of the Chicago operation. 

e 

Ray-O-Vac Buys Willson 

Willson Products, Inc., manu- 
facturer of industrial safety equip- 
ment, was recently purchased by Ray- 
O-Vac Co., Madison, Wisconsin. The 
Reading, Pa., firm, founded in 1870, 
is today one of the leading manufac- 
turers of industrial protective devices. 

Mr. J. Clyde Ryan, executive 
vice president of the Ray-O-Vac Co., 
was elected president and general 
manager of Willson Products, Inc., 
following the stockholders’ 
meeting on April 12. 

Mr. Ryan succeeds Mr. Thomas 
A. Willson, who was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors. Dr. 
Frederick Willson, who has _ been 
chairman of the board since 1942, 
has retired. Thomas A, Willson, Jr., 


was elected vice president in charge 


annual 


of production. 
e 

Griffin Retires USDA Post 

Dr. E. L. Griffin retired last 
month as assistant head of the pesti- 
cide regulations section of the plant 
pest control branch of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, after forty-two 
years of service. The occasion of his 
retirement was honored April 27 by 
the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association and other representatives 
of the pesticide industry. 
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Holds 
First 
Meeting 
at Raleigh 


HE first spring meeting of the 

newly organized Carolinas-Vir- 

ginia Pesticide Formulators 
Association was held at Scandia Vil- 
lage, Raleigh, N. C., May 3 and 4, 
with approximately seventy active 
and associate members in attendance. 
The two-day program got under way 
the afternoon of May 3rd with a 
conducted tour through the labora- 
tories, greenhouses and other facili- 
ties of North Carolina State College 
and a visit to the N. C. State analyti- 
cal laboratories. A party, 
social hour and banquet constituted 
the evening's program. 

Following a short business meet- 
ing on the morning of May 4th, 
three talks completed the program. 
Dr. E. W. Constable, N. C. State 
Chemist, spoke on “The Functions 
of the North Carolina State Analyti- 
cal Laboratories,” outlining the job 
performed by the laboratory which 
he supervises in enforcing state regu- 
lations dealing with testing and sale 


cocktail 


of insecticides, fertilizers, fungicides, 


herbicides, ete. 


William Pickett, Farmers Cooperative 
Exchange, Statesville, N. C. board mem- 
ber; J. M. Maxwell, Maxwell Insecti- 
cide Co. Raleigh, 2nd v-pres; W. P 
Crown, Carolina Chemicals, Inc. W 
Columbia, S. C. Ist v-pres.; W. R. Peele, 


Dr. Clyde Smth of State College 
discussed “The Future of Our In- 
dustry,” pointing out that insecticides 
are a major factor in North Carolina's 
agricultural economy. He estimated 
that insects still cost farmers of the 
state 100 million dollars a year, in 
spite of the effective control measures 
in general use. He predicted a 
bright future for the insecticide in- 
dustry, and the general profession 
of entomology, anticipating a one 
hundred per cent expansion in the 
insecticide business in North Caro- 
lina in the next ten years. Yet some, 
he indicated, now in the industry, 
may no longer be in business, giving 
a general idea of the financial hazards 
involved in making and selling in- 
secticides at a profit. 

The insecticide industry, he be- 
lieves, has just scratched the surface. 
With better insect survey informa- 
tion, much more insecticide can be 
sold and used profitably, the problem 
being to have it in the hands of the 
user where and when it turns out to 


be needed. He pointed out that with 


W.R. Peele Co., Raleigh, N.C., president; 
G. Simches, Planters Chemical Corp., 
Norfolk, Va.; R. A. Tiller, Southern Agric 
Chemicals, Inc., Kingstree, S. C., board 
member; John Daly, Daily Herring Co., 
Kingston, N. C., board member 


the growing population, we must 
grow more  food—which  auto- 
matically means more widespread and 
intelligent use of every agricultural 
chemical aid to crop production. And, 
he added, “insects are still doing more 
damage to our forests than fire,” thus 
indicating a tremendous potential for 
increase in use of pesticides in forest 
protection. 

Turning to a review of pesti- 
cides on various crops, Dr. Smith 
indicated his belief that as much in- 
secticide is currently being used on 
tobacco as is needed. As for cotton, 
while he expressed the belief that 
insecticide is being misused on this 
crop to a certain extent, many years 
more insecticide could profitably be 
used. More accurate and dependable 
surveys would be a big help here, he 
believes. 

Little increased use of pesticides 
is needed on peaches and apples, said 
Dr. Smith, for a good job of protec- 
tion is already being done on these 
crops; however a big increase in use 
may be expected on peanuts, particu- 
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larly in the direction of increased use 
of soil insecticides. Increased use 
would also be profitable on corn, he 
added. In control of forage crop 
pests, he feels that we have not yet 
even scratched the surface. We don't 
yet know what insects are causing re- 
duction in yields, or what the amount 
of the damage is. 

An increase may be anticipated 
in vegetable production in the State 
of North Carolina, Dr. Smith be- 
lieves, because farmers in the state 
are now getting better insect control; 
and as better control is achieved more 
people will be encouraged to go into 
vegetable raising. 

The speaker estimated that be- 
tween eight and ten million dollars 
per year are currently being spent on 
pesticides in the state. This could 
readily be doubled, he feels. Only 
fifty per cent of the potential on cot- 
ton is currently being employed 
There is an excellent prospect for in- 
creased use of pesticides for forest 
and forage crop protection, and if a 
good method of control can be 
worked out for protecting stored 
products on the farm he sees a big 
increase in the potential market in 
this direction. An expanding market 
is also seen for small package ma- 
terials for control of pests on orna- 


mentals. Perhaps the brightest pros- 
pects are seen in a greatly expanded 
sale of pesticides for control of soil 
insects. 

Accompanying this expanding 
pesticide market over the next ten 
years, and aiding in further expand- 
ing the market, Dr. Clyde Smith pre- 
dicts increased use of scouts to tell 
the grower when and where to apply 
his materials, greater treatment of 
acreage by the custom sprayer on 
contract, improved application equip- 


ment, and better timing of spray and 
dust applications. 

The final speaker on the program 
was G. Wesley Williams, executive 
secretary of the Raleigh Merchants 
Association, who discussed “Business 
Management,” with particular refer- 
ence to the role of the successful 
trade association in aiding its industry 
to operate, efhiciently and profitably. 

The annual meeting of the group 
will be held in October, time and 
place to be announced later.%* 


As AC’s Camera Man 


(1) Tom Lytle and Gene Lemire, Shell 
Chemical Corp., New York; Al Fuchs, 
Diamond Alkali Co. Cleveland; and 
George Simches, Planters Chemical 
Corp 


(2) Dr. E. W. Constable, N. C. state 
chemist in charge pesticide control 
work; Dr. Clyde F. Smith, in charge 
entomology dept. North Carolina State 
College; and Dr. John Ellis, in charge 
plant pathology dept. N. C. State Col- 
lege 


(3) Fred Chappell, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 
New York; 2. W. Stephenson, Kirby 
Chemical Co., Severn, N. C.; Hugh 
Horne, Howerton Gowen Co., Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C.; William Gehweiler, R. T. 
Vanderbilt, New York 


(4) D. A. Robishaw, Planters Chemical 
Corp., Norfolk; J. N. Thompson, Graham 
Chemical Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Wil- 
liam Feustel, R. T. Vanderbilt, New York; 
Ted Reideburg, Thecdore Riedeburg As- 
sociates, New York; E. R. Hatton, Plani- 
ers Chemical Corp., Norfolk 


Saw The Meeting 


(5) James Lawler, Shell Chemical Corp., 
New York; Kenneth Holden, Chemagro 
Corp., New York; Jack Moore, Floridin 
Co., Tallahassee, Fla; and Dr. Clyde 
Smith, head of entomology department, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
N. C. 


(6) T. W. Brasfield, U. S. Rubber Co., 
Naugatuck Div., Naugatuck, Conn; 
George Silvera, Larvacide Products, 
New York; Phil Arey, Naugatuck Div. 


(7) A. E. Leavitt, Apex Chemical Co., 
E 


Apex, N. C;; E. Heuermann, Shell 
Chemical Co., New York; Homer Ketchie, 
Diamond Alkali Co.; and William Crown, 
Carolina Chemicals 


(8) Robert Gast, N. C. State College; 
and R. P. Neptun and John F. Myers, 
S. B. Penick & Co., New York 


(9) Wesley Williams, Exec. Sec., Raleigh 
Merchants Assoc.; J. E. Boyd and Ed- 
ward Phillips, Glendon Pyrophyllite, 
Glendon, N. C 
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Canadian Potash Industry 

Potash currently being mined in 
Saskatchewan by American firms may, 
in the near future, be a major mineral 
export, according to an article appear- 
ing last month in Toronto's Financial 
Post. The report estimates that 
when full potash reserves are known 

the province may prove to have as 

much as 100 billion tons. 

Currently, the biggest operation 
is Potash Co. of America’s $3 million 
shaft sinking project, which, it is esti- 
mated, will take about two years. 
Other major operations are currently 
underway by Duval Sulphur and Po- 
tash, Western Potash, International 
Minerals and Chemical Corp. and 
Poplar Oils Ltd. 


7 

Mathieson Appointments 

Joseph Mullen, Jr. has been 
named general manager of the newly 
created Western Fertilizer Division 
of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
with headquarters in Little Rock. W. 
W. Lehle has been named manager 
of the Western Sulphur and Acids 
Division, also with headquarters at 
Little Rock. 


« 
Bemis Reorganizes Sales Div. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, 
recently announced organizational 
changes designed to concentrate sales 
activities and increase sales coverage 
in Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and 
Michigan. Three senior salesmen have 
been designated sales supervisors. 
They will report to A. C. Greer, 
sales manager of the Indianapolis 
division. The three sales supervisors 
are: 

U. E. Philpott, formerly plant mer- 
chandiser at the Indianapolis plant, who 
will supervise sales in Indiana and Ohio. 

R. C. Thomas, formerly sales repre- 
sentative with headquarters in Grand 
Rapids, who will be in charge of the De- 
troit sales office and supervise sales in 
Michigan. 

F. H. Schardt, manager of the 
Louisville sales office, who will have 
supervisory responsibility for sales in 
Kentucky. 

Also involved in the reorganization 
are H. F. Wilson, who will move from 
Detroit to Indianapolis to assist the sales 
manager on sales promotion activities, and 
E. G. Harvey, who was assistant sales 
manager and will become plant merchand- 
izer for the Indianapolis Plant. 

Mr. J. A. Davies has transferred from 
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the Louisville office to Grand Rapids for 
sales work in that area, and Mr. F. L. 
Ashinger has been moved to Detroit to 
work out of that office. 


° 
Engle Named to FOA Job 
Robert H. Engle, who has been 
with the NFA as agronomist and 
film director for the past sixteen years, 
recently accepted a position with the 
Fertilizer Division of the U.S. Tech- 
nical Cooperative Mission to India. 
Mr. Engle will be located in New 
Delhi, working with Dr. Frank 
Parker, formerly with the USDA in 
Beltsville. The cooperative mission 
is under sponsorship of the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 


Calif. Garden Show in Sept. 

Dealers from California and 
other western states will attend the 
Western States Garden Supply Trade 
Show at Oakland, Calif. Sept., 13-15. 
The Chicago show will be held in 
January, 1956, while the New York 
exhibit will be in February. 
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NSC Announces Awards 

Agricultural Chemicals and 29 
other trade magazines were among the 
recipients of the 1954 public interest 
award of the National Safety Coun- 
cil. The awards are presented an- 
nually for service to safety. 


NEVILLE 


Is of Neville island, Po, and Ano 


N. F. and DRENCH GRADE 


* Veterinary supply houses and dealers looking 
for high quality and purity on a continuing 
basis, are loud in their praise of Neville Pheno- 

thiazine. They know they can depend on 
Neville to ship a uniform product promptly. 


Write us for samples and prices 


CHEMICAL CO. 


URGH 25, PA. 
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Atel 3 selling reature 70 your 
thsectic1qe. with) Siff-~Lroor 


DUOTITE BAGS 


You'll give your customers 100% value, your salesmen 
something to shout about when you pack your insecti- 
cide in Duotite bags. The exclusive Shellmar-Betner 
Duotite feature is a double-folded and heat-sealed 
bottom, which combined with liners, give positive 
assurance that your product won’t sift. The top 
can be double-folded and heat-sealed, too; and 
there is reasonably-priced machinery available 
for this purpose. Add to sift-tightness the eye- 
appeal of clean, crisp color- printing by 
Shellmar-Betner craftsmen; and you have 
a package that will really build sales. 
‘This is only one of many different 
packages that Shellmar-Betner now 
makes for chemical products. If you’d 
like better flexible packaging for your 
product, check with Shellmar- 
Betner. 


SIFT-PROOF— 
Specially lined and sealed. 
Duotite bags give double pro- 
tection against sifting. Cus- 
tomers get full measure of 
quality. 
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FE L|§ PRESSE 


CONTINENTAL € CAN COMPANY 


SHELLMAR-BETNER 


FLEXIBLE PACKAGING DIVISION 
MT. VERNON, OHIO 


Soles Offices in Principal Cities 
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More Generous Fertilizer Use 
Urged to Boost Farm Profits 


KLAHOMA farmers were 

urged to make more generous 
and more effective use of fertilizers 
and thus to achieve lower cost prod- 
duction in an address given by Dr. 
W. H. Garman, agronomist, Ameri- 
can Plant Food Council, Inc. before 
the Oklahoma City Farm Club on 
April 28. The title of Dr. Garman’s 
address was “More Farm Profits with- 
out Added Surpluses.” He reminded 
his listeners that “The efficient farmer 
today must make use of all good prac- 
tices at his disposal, which include 
up-to-date methods of disease, insect 
and weed control, and he should also 
follow his experiment station's recom- 
mendations with reference to use of 
fertilizer.” 

He noted with some concern that 
farmers in most areas of the country 
are still falling down rather badly 
so far as complying with state recom- 
mendations on fertilizer usage: “In 
most states, the average farmer is 
using less than one-half the amount 
of fertilizer that is recommended by 
his experiment station. This, in spite 
of the fact that 1954 was the sixteenth 
consecutive year of increased con- 
sumption of plant foods in the United 
States.” 

He observed that a good many 
farmers today use recommended in- 
sect control practices, plant disease- 
resistant varieties, and do a good job 
of controlling weeds, but yet they do 
not fertilize as they should. This 
means that they cannot possibly 
realize full value from the money 
spent for these other chemical aids 
to agricultural production. 

Documenting his thesis that the 
proper use of fertilizer is the most 
important “tool” responsible for in- 
creased farm efficiency, Dr. Garman 
cited a number of examples to prove 
that by more generous use of ferti- 
lizers, farmers can make more money 
by farming less land. In 1950, he 
stated, Oklahoma farmers harvested 
1.239 million acres of corn, the 
average application of nitrogen, phos- 
phoric oxide, and potash per acre be- 
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ing 3, 4, and 2 pounds respectively 
for the three nutrients. The average 
yield of corn was 25 bushels to the 
acre. According to experiments con- 
ducted at Oklahoma A. & M., the 
average per acre yield of corn could 
have been 51 bushels if 40 pounds of 
nitrogen to the acre had been applied 
together with 20 pounds of phosphoric 
oxide and 20 pounds of potash. The 
approximate cost for the total treat- 
ment would have been about $8.50 
per acre. 

By using the more substantial 
quantity of fertilizer, Oklahoma 
farmers could have realized the same 
number of bushels of corn from 620,- 
000 acres of land that they actually 
harvested from 1.239 million acres; 
and the same number of bushels would 
have brought exactly the same number 
of dollars. He indicated a net saving 
of 13.3 million dollars possible in the 
Oklahoma area by the reduced cost of 
growing the same crop on about half 
the land area. 

And he noted further that under 
most conditions in areas of Oklahoma 
adapted to corn, even 40 pounds of 
nitrogen would not be the most effi- 
cient quantity to use. It would be 
nearer to 80 pounds per acre. Yields 
and savings could have been even 
higher than those noted, had experi- 
ment station recommendations for 
rate of fertilizer use been followed. 

Taking another example from the 
wheat crop, he noted that during the 
ten year period 1941 through 1950, 
an average of 5.365 million acres of 
wheat were harvested in Oklahoma 
annually, with total production 
averaging 71,737 million bushels, or 
13.4 bushels per acre. With 40 
pounds of nitrogen and adequate sup- 
plies of other plant nutrients, the 
yield could have been raised to 32 
bushels to the acre. 

Figuring fertilizer cost again at 
$8.50 per acre, the cost of raising 
wheat on the more heavily fertilized 
acreage would have been about $20.50 
per acre, rather than the actual aver- 
age cost of $12.00 per acre. By using 


the added $8.50 worth of fertilizer 
per acre, the same number of bushels 
of wheat could have been grown on 
2.4 million acres as were actually 
produced on §.365 million acres. 
Production costs, he estimated, would 
have been 18.5 million dollars less 
than the average amount of money 
spent in each of the previous ten 
years by Oklahoma wheat growers,— 
and for the same output. 

Concluding his address with a 
look to the future, Dr. Garman pre- 
dicted that: “When research makes 
possible the control of insects, para- 
sites, diseases and weeds, we will 
realize the productive capacity for 
about 120 million additional acres. 
Beyond this, if we were to use crop- 
ping systems and fertilization prac- 
tices that would prevent soil deteriora- 
tion and fertility decline, we could 
perhaps produce our present food and 
fiber needs on one-half of the land we 
now use for crops and pasture. ** 

+ 
“Uramite”’ Fertilizer Developed 

A new fertilizer material which 
reportedly will release nitrogen con- 
tinuously and uniformly throughout 
the growing season has been devel- 
oped to a commercial stage by the 
polychemicals department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmingten, 
Del. 

Trademarked “Uramite™ ferti- 
lizer compound, the new material 
combines a high (38 per cent) nitro 
gen content with a prolonged release- 
rate. New plant facilities at Belle, 
West Va., will be in full production 
of the material by mid-summer, the 
company announced. 

Chemically, “Uramite™ is a mix- 
ture of methylene ureas, materials 
which are almost completely water- 
insoluble. In the soil, however, “Ura- 
mite” is dissolved slowly over a period 
of months at a rate conformable with 
moisture and temperature, and its nit- 
rogen is gradually converted io a 
form which is available to plants. As 
this slower release rate is of particular 
importance to professional growers of 
turf and ornamental plants, it is 
planned that initial supplies of “Ura- 
mite” will be marketed to these 


groups. 
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Panels on Field, Vegetable Crops 
At California Fertilizer Conference 


PPROXIMATELY 300 persons 
A from various portions of the 
United States took part on April 26th 
in the program of the third annual 
California Fertilizer 
sponsored by the Soil Improvement 
Committee of the California Ferti- 
lizer Association, and held on the cam- 


Conference, 


THE 


Mineralized FERTILIZER 


pus of the University of California, 
College of Agriculture at Davis, Cali- 
fornia. A rotating group of three 
panels permitted open discussion of 
each subject by the entire attendance. 
Panel discussions were held on field 
and forage crops, with John Tollef- 
son, Salinas, as moderator; vegetable 


WAY TO MAKE 


Custom Formulated 
MINERAL MIXTURES 


With Tennessee's Custom-F ormulated Mineral Mixtures there 

is only one ingredient to add to your regular fertilizer to have a 
completely balanced plant food. No additional labor or mixing 
facilities. We custom-mix any combination of minerals to your 
own specifications. Tennessee's Custom-F ormulated Mineral 
Mixtures come to your plant in bulk or bag already carefully 
mixed in controlled amounts of soluble, readily available forms 
of Copper, Manganese, Iron, Zinc, Magnesium and Boron. 

You cut down on raw material cost, number of items purchased 
and handling time with Tennessee's Custom-F ormulated 


Mineral Mixtures. 


Samples, specifications and detaiied 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


617-629 Grant Building, Atiente, Ge. 


crops, Weir Fetters, Stockton, as 
moderator; and deciduous and citrus 
fruit crops, moderated by Robert E. 
Whiting of Hayward. 

Dr. H. J. Gramlich, former head 
of the department of animal hus- 
bandry, University of Nebraska, and 
more recently director of agricultural 
development for the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway System, spoke 
at the annual banquet. He said that 
there have been more changes in agri- 
cultural throughout the 
world in the last 50 years than in the 
2000 preceding years, furthermore 


practices 


that most of changes occurred in the 
last ten years. During this period, use 
of plant food has increased 3% times, 
he said, as the result of new knowl- 
edge gained as to the value of com- 
mercial fertilizer, and new technology 
in its production. 

CFA president B. H. Jones of 
Sunland Industries, Inc., Fresno, pre- 
sented the welcoming address and 
thanked the officials of the University 
of California for the use of its facili- 
ties and for their active assistance in 
arrangements and in participation in 
the program for the conference. 

M. E. McCollam, American Po- 
tash Institute, Inc., San Jose, and 
chairman of the Soil Improvement 
Committee, CFA, reported that thor- 
cugh sampling and testing of at 
least 130 California soil types has 
shown about 30% of these types to 
be low to very low in potassium level 
by the Neubauer standards. These 
low potassium readings occurred most 
frequently on the sandy and sandy 
loam soils of the east side of the San 
Joaquin Valley, in the coastal areas, 
the coastal valleys of central Cali- 
fornia, in southern California, and in 
the northern Sacramento Valley. Dur- 
ing this research, interest increased in 
the chemical analysis of plant leaves 
as a more accurate guide to plant 
nutritional requirements. 

Stanley Freeborn, University of 
California, Davis, outlined the pro- 
gram of the University and other 
land-grant colleges which train stu- 
dents in agriculture and other sub- 
jects. He pointed out that during a 
period when the country’s population 
has been increasing by several hund- 
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red per cent, the enrollment of basic 
agriculture students has increased by 
only two or three per cent. He empha- 
sized the need to interest students in 
professions in the field of agriculture. 


LeVerne N. Freimann, county 
extension agent, Whatcom County, 
Bellingham, Washington, outlined the 
results obtained at the Benedict 
Demonstration Farm which has been 
operated as a project during recent 
years in his county. This 100 acre 
dairy farm had been cropped until its 
productive capacity had about been 
exhausted. For this reason, it was 
chosen by a group representatives of 
Washington State College, Farmers’ 
Home Administration, Soil Conserva- 
tion service, banks, farm equipment 
dealers and the fertilizer industry as 
the ideal one on which to stage a 
fertilizer demonstration. As the re- 
sult of proper fertilization and other 
approved farming practices this un- 
productive land, which had been un- 
able to sustain 14 milk cows and 18 
head of young stock was, within three 
years, supporting more than 3 cows 
per acre on the ladino and orchard 
grass pasture, and the herd had been 
increased to 32 milk cows. Sufficient 
surplus feed is now produced during 
the growing season to allow storage 
for winter feeding. Freimann pro- 
nounced the experiment an outstand- 
ing success. 

A. George Park, Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co., Limited, San Fran- 
cisco, reported on the results to date 
of 13 large scale rangeland demon- 
strations in nine California counties 
sponsored by his firm. 

Robert Z. Rollins, California 
State Bureau of Chemistry, Sacra- 
mento, outlined some of the newest 
problems which attend the growing 
use throughout the country of pesti- 
cide-fertilizer mixtures. In California, 
he said, such mixtures must be regis- 
tered under both the fertilizer con- 
trol laws and those pertaining to the 
control of pesticides. In addition, they 
must conform to the schedule of 
tolerances recently placed in effect by 
the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. It is also important that the 
pesticide material involved be chemi- 
cally compatible with the fertilizer in- 
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gredients. He said that in California, 
farmer demand for pesticide-fertilizer 
mixtures has not grown as rapidly as 
elsewhere. 

* 


USDA Appoints Mehring 

The USDA announced recently 
the appointment of Arnon L. Mehring 
to head the fertilizer work of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service. Mr. 
Mehring will study the supply-de- 
mand conditions for fertilizer, and 
will edit the Fertilizer Situation. 


Aldrin 
Aramite 

BHC DDT DDD 
Captan 
Chlordane 
Dieldrin 
Endrin 
Heptachlor 
Lead Arsenate 
Lindane 
Malathion 
Methoxychlor 
Ovex 
Parathion 
Sulphenone 
Sulphurs 
Systox 

TEPP 


Toxaphene a 


Seed Protectants 
Herbicides 

Soil Fumigants 
Grain Fumigants 
Defoliants 
Cattle Sprays 
Cotton Dusts 
and other 


Agricultural 
Chemicals 
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STAUFFER Pages 


Hercules Appoints Crabtree 
The appointment of Robert W. 
Crabtree as manager, nitrogen prod- 
ucts sales, was announced recently 
by Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton. Mr. Crabtree will supervise the 
sales of nitrogen products produced at 
the company’s Louisiana, Missouri, 
and Hercules, California, plants. 
Mr. Crabtree, who has been with 
Hercules since 1934, has been sales 
manager for nitrogen products in San 
Francisco. 


eo] e What do formulators 
and manufacturers require ? 


A. Dependable chemicals 
in continuous supply! 


STAUFFER’S wide range of technical 
and formulated agricultural chemi- 


... coupled with long experience in 
working with manufacturers, formu- 
lators, packers, and growers... 


... means that STAUFFER can do a 
job for you! 
Stauffer Chemical Company 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Discuss Handling Pesticide-Fertilizer Mixtures 


DISCUSSION of “Health As 
A pects of Handling Pesticide-Fer- 
tilizer Mixes,” by James P. Hughes, 
M. D., Ohio State University, was 
featured at a joint session on chemical 
and fertilizer plant safety at the 
Governor's Health Conference and 
Exhibit, held May 5, 6, Baltimore. 
Other sessions pertinent to the agri- 
cultural chemicals industry were the 
fertilizer plant safety session, Thurs- 
day afternoon, May 5, and the chem- 
ical plant session on May 6. Chairman 
of all three meetings was Wendell 
Lockwood, Davison Chemical Co., 
Baltimore. 

Dr. Hughes’ talk, which was de- 
livered Friday afternoon, emphasized 
health problems encountered by the 
small fertilizer formulating company 
as a result of incorporating insecti- 
cides in its product. He mentioned 
that fertilizer firms have been hesitant 
to adopt the mixed product because of 
the more complicated legal situation 
involved, increased marketing difh- 
culties, and the need for special equip- 
ment and operating methods. But, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hughes, the health 
aspect is the most urgent consideration 
involved in the change-over. 

He pointed out that, since ferti- 
lizer chemicals are not dangerously 
toxic, plants devoted exclusively to 
fertilizers must add new medical facil- 
ities and establish detailed safety pre- 
cautions when adding insecticides to 
their products. 

The speaker stressed that any 
safety program should be tailor-made 
to fit the operations carried on at the 
individual plant. He advised that the 
company physician and his staff 
should have an adequate knowledge 
of the type of work going on at the 
plant in all its phases. This and a 
periodic physical check-up, he sug- 
gested, constitute the best protection 
against any of the cumulative ill- 
effects that can result from regular 
contact with the new pesticide chemi- 
cals. 

The acute reaction to toxic chem- 
icals, resulting from a single massive 
exposure, can occur only where there 
is flagrant 


neglect, or ignorance, 
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according to Dr. Hughes. Such severe 
cases can be avoided through pre- 
cautions based on the information and 
suggestions which most insecticide 
manufacturers supply to formulators. 
Further assistance in this respect is 
available from health and industrial 
hygiene groups. 

The session concluded with ques- 
tions addressed to the speaker by 
members of the audience. 

The Thursday afternoon session 
on fertilizer plant safety included an 
address by Thomas J. Clarke, G. L. 
F. Soil Building Service, Ithaca, 
N.Y., and a panel discussion of four 
case histories of unusual accidents in 
the fertilizer industry. Panel mem- 
bers were Edward Derr, Olin-Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp.; H. C. Calvert, 
Davison Chemical Co.; C. M. Barker, 
Virginia-‘Carolina Chemical Corp.; 
and R. D. Dent, Baugh Chemical 
Corp., all of Baltimore. George F. 
Dietz, safety engineer, Fertilizer Man- 
ufacturing Cooperative, was modera- 


Great Plains AAA Meet 

Great Plains Agricultural Am- 
monia Association Midwest Trade 
Show and Field Day is scheduled for 
July 20-21, Business session and show 
July 20 at Hotel Ft. Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Ia. Field Day, which is 
being held in cooperation with Iowa 
State College, will be held at Ames, 
Iowa, July 21. Field Day is open 
to the public. Details and reserva- 
tions may be secured by writing to 
James Andrew, Secretary, Great 
Plains Agricultural Ammonia Associ- 
ation, Box 447, Jefferson, Iowa. 


Verdery Joins Mathieson 
A. B. Verdery has been appointed 
eastern district sales manager of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp.'s eastern ferti- 
lizer division. His 
headquarters wil! be 
in Baltimore. Mr. 
Verdery was for 
merly president of 
his own company, 
the August Ferti- 
lizer Co., Augusta, 
Ga. He is a grad- 
uate of Clemson 
Agricultural Col: 
lege, Clemson, S. C. 


tor. Mr. Clarke's talk, entitled. “I 
Believe,” reviewed the history and 
objectives of the fertilizer section of 
the N.S.C. and some of its projected 
goals for the future. 


Joseph Guelich, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp., N. Y., opened the 
chemical safety session, with an out- 
line of safety procedures for entering 
and cleaning tanks and tank cars. The 
procedures recommended by Mr. 
Guelich were (1) careful supervision 
and limitation of tank entry permits, 
(2) regular testing and preparation 
(3) maintenance of uniform condi- 
tions within the tank, and (4) estab- 
lishment of emergency procedures to 
minimize effects of accidents. 

Following Mr. Guelich’s talk was 
a demonstration of industrial and 
military gas masks. Brigadier General 
Marshal Stubbs, Commanding Gen- 
eral, Chemical Corps Material Com- 
mand, spoke on “Gas Masks in Peace 
and War.” He was introduced by 
John M. Roche of the Chemical 
Corps Material Command. 


Joint Fert. Meeting Planned 
The National Joint Committee 
on Fertilizer application and the 
American Society of Agronomy have 
scheduled a cooperative program to 
be held Aug. 15 at the University 
of California, Davis, Cal. The pro- 
gram will feature six detailed reports 
on soil fertility, fertilizer application, 
irrigation, as well as recent develop- 
ments in farm placement machinery. 
Presiding will be D. G. Aldrich, 
Jr., vice chairman of the National 
Joint Committee on Fertilizer Appli- 
cation. Among the reports listed in 
the advance program are “A Com- 
parison of the Fertilizer Value of 
Gaseous, Liquid and Solid Forms of 
Ammonium - Containing Nitrogen 
Compounds,” O. A. Lorenz, Univer- 
sity of Calif., Davis; “Application of 
Fertilizers Through Sprinklers,” D. 
W. Henderson, University of Calif., 
Davis; and “Fertilizer Application 
and Improved Crop Yields in the 
West,” B. A. Drantz, U. S. D. A, 
Billings, Mont. 
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Indiana-Ohio Agri. Aviation Conf. 


OPICS discussed at the fourth 

annual Indiana‘Ohio Agricul- 
tural Aviation Conference, held Feb. 
23-25 at Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind., included estimations of in- 
sect damage in 1954, insect control 
through airplane application, and the 
future of the helicopter in agricul- 
tural aviation. Also reported were 
aerial application of liquid fertilizers, 
granular insecticides, the use and 
value of the airplane in defoliation 
and in legume insect control, along 
with other aspects of agricultural 
aviation. 

H. R. Lathrope, Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corp., led off the 
agronomy session with a report on 
“New Aviation Developments in the 
Field of Agronomy.” Following Mr. 
Lathrope, Robert G. Ueding dis- 
cussed plant defoliants, listing four 
reasons for defoliation of soy beans: 
1. To speed up field drying, thus per- 
mitting an early harvest. 2. To des- 
troy weeds, 3. To improve crop 
quality, and 4. To increase yields 
by allowing the farmer to harvest the 
beans he has grown. According to 
Mr. Ueding, an adequate material 
for defoliation of soy beans under 
all conditions has not yet been de- 
veloped. He said that pentachloro 
phenol is the best product currently 
available, although it does not func- 
tion too well in cool, damp years. A 
really effective material, according to 
Mr. Ueding, should be able to dry 
up the beans and weeds so that the 
farmer can combine within seven days 
of spraying. 

In continuing the discussion of 
soybean defoliation, G. Megaw, Lon- 
don, Ohio, recommended Dow’s gen- 
eral weed killer, a di-nitro o-sec-butyl 
phenol, as the best available defoliant. 
Summarizing comparative experi- 
ments, he said, “Apparently much 
larger quantities of penta would do 
the same job as the di-nitro weed 
killer. There were no experiments run 
to determine the lowest possible 
dosage that would be effective with 
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soil and from foliar applications of 
nitrogen” and “comparison of foliar 
and soil applications of nitrogen for 
wheat.” He concluded that there is 
no advantage for foliar application as 
di-nitro, but it appears that the do- compared with side-dressing. 
sage could be lowered and good re- J. D. Wilson, Ohio Agricultural 
sults still obtained.” Experiment Station, reviewed reports 
Liquid fertilizer was discussed from station workers on_ tentative 
by Vernon Vic, Ohio Dusting Co., plans for disease and insect control by 
Findley, Ohio; Thayer Martin, Na- airplane application in Ohio in 1955, 
Churs, Marion, Ohio; and Stanley A. The dollar damage estimates for 
Barber, Agronomy Dept., Purdue the ten species of insects that were 
University. Mr. Barber outlined a considered most destructive in 1954 
“comparison of yield increases from — were listed by C. R. Neiswander and 


NEW 
FEATURES! 


... that increase insecticide 
production; improve 
product quality. 


AZ. UNI-BLENDER 


Compounding Plants now incorporate micro- 
pulverizers and Stoker valve bag packers on all 
stock models. 


THESE COMPLETE, COMPACT, Ready-To-Run 
units assure: maximum per hour production; uni- 
form quality products...at minimum labor and 
other operating costs. 


THE DUAL TYPE PLANT elevates, mixes, pul- 
verizes, blends and packages dust concentrates 
and field strength dusts, including those involving 
liquid impregnation. Jacketed mixers if specified. 


*R.T.R. 
Ready-To-Run 
U S. Pat. No. 2,591,721 


Compounding and liquid formulating plants also 
engineered to your specifications. 


Write for 

4 technical RTR Uni-Blender Liquid Formulating 

: Plants liquify and blend toxicants 

bulletins. used in production of liquid concen- 
trates and liquid sprays. 


POULSEN COMPANY 


and manufacturers of materials processing and materials handling equipment. 
2341 EAST 8TH STREET - LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA 
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G. E. Lehker, Ohio Ag. Station, in 
a report, “Evaluation of Insect dam- 
age in 1954 and Estimations for 
1955." They advised that of 30 mil- 
lion dollars damage caused by insects 
in 1954, 24 million is attributed to 
the European corn borer, the meadow 
spittle bug, the corn earworm and the 
clover root borer. 

Arthur Gieser, Beltsville, Md., 
discussed the highlights of the second 
conference on Agricultural Aviation 
Research, held in Chicago, Dec. 3-4, 
1954. Following this report, H. H. 


Dodge, Shell Chemical Corp., re- 
viewed the uses of granular insecti- 
cides and listed the following advan- 
tages of granular over other formula- 
tions: 1. Less drift during application. 
2. In mosquito larvae control, the 
granules fall all the way through to 
the water surface. 3. “In treating feed 
or food crops or turf and ornamentals 
the granules are particularly well 
suited since they fall through the 
foliage onta the soil surface, thereby 
lessening the hazard of foliage resi- 
dues.” 4. In many applications a 


VULCAN Pails and Drums Insure 
Fullest Measure of Quality and Service 


“60 apowess 


Your pail and drum needs can be solved quickly and easily 


by Vulcan Steel Contai Company. 


Leading chemical manufacturers and processors throughout 


the South depend upon Vulcan for: 


@ QUALITY PAILS AND DRUMS in a@ wide range of sizes and 
styles (1 to 8 gallons), fully complying with all standard 


specifications. 


@ RELIABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY (Vulcan's production lines 
are geared to turn out any order — large or small). 


@ FAST PERSONALIZED SERVICE (Your order receives quick, 


accurate attention). 
Both Head Lug-Cover Pails and Closed 


ore available, furnished with plain cover, or with any of the popular 
pouring nings. 

In addition te all wler linings, Vulcan produces Hi-Baked 
Cptenter Smaps and dace fameus special linings for “herd-to-hold” 
chemicals. 

Vulcan Pails and Drums can be finished with colorful lithe- 
graphed trade marks and designs forcefully reproduced. 


Samples and prices 
gladly furnished 


VULCAN STEEL CONTAINER CO. 


Main Office and F 
3315 N. 35th Ave. * 
BIRMINGHAM 6 


(P. O. Box 786) 


ALABAMA 
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larger pay load can be carried though 
granules than sprays. 

According to D. L. Schuder, 
Purdue Univ., the use of a virus di- 
sease in control of the European pine 
sawfly may be of commercial impor- 
tance. He reported that on the 23rd 
day after treatment with the virus, the 
average mortality rate of the sawfly 
was 89 per cent. “According to ex- 
perimental work in Canada,” he sta- 
ted, “the virus diseases live from 
year to year, and the sawfly popu- 
lation remains infested.’ However, he 
said, studies on this phase are as yet 
incomplete. Although the method is 
new and the virus innoculum is not 
yet commercially available, Mr. Schu- 
der predicted that aerial applicators 
would be called on to apply the in- 
noculum in the near future. 

The opening session of the Con- 
ference, under chairman J. J. Davis, 
featured among other papers, “Prob 
lems and Progress of Mosquito Con- 
trol by Airplane,” by Bruce Brock- 
way; and “The Future of the Heli- 
copter in Agricultural Aviation,” by 
Albert H. Luke. 

Three special sessions of the con- 
ference covered agronomy, entomo 
logy and engineering. Respective 
chairmen were Howard Taylor, T. 


H. Parks, and R. D. Barden. yey 
e 


Hercules’ “‘Delrad” 

A new chemical cure for “sick” 
farm and fish ponds has been an- 
nounced by Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington. The chemical is “Del- 
rad” and has been found to be effec- 
tive fort the control of algae in farm 
ponds, lakes, irrigation canals, and 
other bodies of water. Some algae 
have little useful purpose and inter- 
fere with the propagation and growth 
of fish. 

The amount of Delrad required 
to control algae, in a particular pond 
or lake, is dependent largely upon 
the environmental temperature. Gen- 
erally, the higher the temperature 
the lower is the concentration re- 
quired for control. The frequency of 
treatment is somewhat dependent on 
the type of the water. Hercules an- 
nounces that limited amounts will be 
available only in the South. 
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Pfizer Names pio ia 

Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., announced last 
month the appoint- 
ment of J. Jerome 
Thompson as man- 
ager of the agricul- 
tural sales division. 
At the same time 
Edwin H. Smith 
was named con- 
troller and Allan J. Greene director of 
commercial development. 


Sulfate Output Dips in Canada 

Factory sales of ammonium sul- 
fate by Canadian producers in 1954 
amounted to 177,699 tons valued at 
$7,709,668 compared with 186,540 
tons valued at $8,200,124 in 1953. 
Exports during the year amounted to 
154,760 tons compared with 147,370, 
and imports totaled 14,101 tons com- 
pared with 21,250 for 1953. 


Form New Weed Society 

The recently organized Weed 
Society of America has announced 
plans to hold its first annual meeting 
Jan. 4-6, 1956, at the New Yorker 
Hotel, New York. The new group 
was formed through the action of the 
Association of Regional Weed Con- 
trol Conferences, after the north 
central, northwestern, southern and 
western weed control conferences 
directed their delegates to the asso- 
ciation to develop the framework for 
organizing a national group. 

Membership in the society is 
open to all individuals and organiza- 
tions interested in furthering its ob- 
jectives, which are to encourage and 
promote the development of knowi- 
edge concerning weeds and their con- 
trol. Dues are $6.00 for 1955, which 


includes a subscription to the journal . 


Weeds, the official publication of the 
society. 
e 

Conn. Field Day Aug- 16 

The annual field day of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station will be held this year on 
August 16 at the Station's Experi- 
mental Farm in Mt. Carmel, and will 
be designated as “Donald F. Jones 
Day.” Field Day this year will high- 
light the research of Dr. Jones, head 
of the genetics department at the 
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station, who developed in 1917 the British Agricultural Conf. 


world’s first method for producing Practical aspects of the use of 
hybrid corn seed. Former vice-presi- insecticides and fungicides in agri- 
dent and former secretary of agricul- culture and horticulture will be the 
ture, Henry A. Wallace, will be the theme of the National Crop Pro- 
principal speaker. tection Conference to be held at East- 

Inspection of field plots where bourne, England, Nov, 1-3. The meet 
agricultural research is going on, a ing will be sponsored by the Pesti- 
noontime meeting with speakers, and cides Group of the Society of Chem- 


special exhibits and demonstrations ical Industry and other organiza- 
highlighting the Station's current tions, including the Association of 


work will make up the program. De- British Insecticide Manufacturers. 
tailed plans for the Field Day will G. L. Baldit, Plant Protection Ltd., 


be announced at a later date. Yaldng Kent, is conference secretary. 


v Check k High Analysis Ve Value 


Powdered 


Basic Copper Sulphate 
M 53% Copper as metallic 


Neutral Zinc 56% Zinc as metallic 
The Highest Test Nutritional Zinc 
If you use Zinc Sulphate be sure to check 


™ Greater Performance and Lower 
Cost of Zee-N-O 


Neutral Manganese 
= == : 55% Manganese as metallic 
——— > The Highest Test Nutritional 
™ Greater Performance and Lower 
Cost 
Non-irritating to Workmen 


Since 1926 
Agricultural Chemicak Sp 
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Drilling the 
production wells 


Crude Sulphur 


for Industrial Use 


from 
the 


properties 
f 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


75 East 45th Street + New York 17, N. Y. 


NEWGULF, TEXAS 
MOSS BLUFF, TEXAS 
SPINDLETOP, TEXAS 
WORLAND, WYOMING 


Producing Units 
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Metalsalts Appoints Fallon 
Raymond J. Fallon was recently 
appointed sales representative for 
Metalsalts Corp., Hawthorne, N.J., to 
handle their line of products including 
mercury, mercurials, and fine organ- 
ics. His territory includes New Eng- 
land, New Jersey, and the metropoli- 
tan New York area. 
+ 


N. C. Phytopaths to Meet 

A symposium on systemics and 
a joint program with the Ohio Pesti- 
cide Institute will be among the out- 
standing events at the summer meet- 
ing of the North Central Division of 
the American Phytopathological So- 
ciety to be held Aug. 8-10 at Woo- 
ster, Ohio. An advance announce- 
ment from J. D. Wilson, Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, reports 
plans for an inspection of exhibits, plot 
inspections and visits to outlying ex- 
periments during the conference. 

- 

Shell Opens New NH, Plant 

Ernest L. Peterson, assistant sec- 
retary of agriculture, was principal 
speaker at ceremonies marking the 
opening of Shell's new anhydrous am- 
monia facilities at Pasco, Wash. The 
Pasco installation and a similar one 
at Portland, Ore. are terminals in a 
new water-route distribution system, 
which supplies Northwest agricultural 
and industrial markets with anhy- 
drous ammonia from Shell's plant at 


Pittsburgh, Calif. 


Correction 


An error in the February issue 
of Agricultural Chemicals was re- 
cently brought to our attention, The 
report on the elections at the annual 
meeting of McConnon & Co., Win- 
ona, Minn., should have read as 
follows: J. R. McConnon was elected 
chairman of the board and James 
McConnon was elected president. 


Fert. Project for Venezuela 
Plans to build five plants in 
Venezuela to convert household re- 
fuse into organic fertilizer (humus) 
were announced recently by Hrant 
Adjemian of Venezuela at an Inter- 
American Conference held recently 
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in New Orleans. The new plants 
would use the zymothermic process, 
a method reported to be in operation 
at eight plants located in France, 
Spain and Brazil. 

Venezuela imports fertilizers 
worth about $1.5 million a year. Mr. 
Adjemian estimates that the organic 
products would sell at $30 a ton, 
yielding a profit of 30-35 per cent. As 
yet no reports have been issued con- 
cerning plant locations or definite fin- 
ancial backing for this project. 


NCCA Issues Bulletin 

The National Cotton Council 
of America recently published its 
oficial 1955 recommendations in a 
bulletin titled Cotton Insect Control. 
Contents include a report on the 
eighth annual Beltwide Cotton Insect 
Control Conference, precautions for 
handlers and users of insecticides, 
guides for using insecticides and a 
list of state extension and research 
entomologists. Much of the text 
covers state-by-state recommendations. 


Aardinge 


CONSTANT-WEIGHT FEEDERS 


Three Hardinge Constant-Weight Feeders for proportioning 
raw materials in a uniform blend onto a moving conveyor. 


Many internationally known fertilizer manufacturers use 
the Hardinge Constant-Weight Feeder for their blending 
processes. Users of the Hardinge Constant-Weight Feed- 
er for accurate fertilizer blending and mixing include: 


International Minerals and Chemical Company 

Farm Fertilizers, Incorporated 

Stauffer Chemical Company 

Sugar Beet Products Company 

Baugh Chemical Company 

American Agricultural Chemical Company 

Smith-Douglass Company 

Farm Belt Fertilizer Company 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 

Comptcir des Phosphates Tunisiens (Tunisia) 

The Fertilizer Plant, Incorporated (Iceland) 
Give us pertinent details of your fertilizer ingredients and characteristics 


when writing for additi 


infor 


33-E-37. 


HARDINGE 


COMPANY, 


YORE. PENNSYLVANIA - 


240 Arch St. * 


INCORPOR ATED 


Main Office and Works 


New York + Toronto + Chicago - Hibbing + Houston + Salt Lake City + San Francisco 
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a ORTH 


gives you all these advantages 


0 Lindane* 


-- minimum pure gamma isomer 
100%. ORTHO Lindane assures 
you of true Lindane quality 
actually higher than minimum 
Government requirements for 
pure Lindane. 


GUARANTEED 
GAMMA 


--easily handled--easily 
formulated as a spray or 
dust. ORTHO Lindane crystal 
particles are dry, free- 
flowing. Easily ground to 
micro-size. 


EASY 
FORMULATIONS 


--chemically stable. 


STABILITY 


--made exclusively by the 
original manufacturers of 
Lindane in the U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURING 
"KNOW-HOW" 


2K ORTHO Lindane is a truly amazing insecticide 
offering high potency, rapid action, and residual 
control. Kills more than 200 varieties of insects 
by contact, vapor action, and stomach poison. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. 


Maumee, Ohio Portland, Ore. Whittier, Calif. 
Medina, N.Y. Srcramento, Calif. Caldwell, idaho 
Linden, N. J. San Jose, Calif. Maryland Heights, Mo. 
Shreveport, La. Fresno. Calif, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Goldsboro, N.C. Orlando, Fla, Phoenix, Arizona 
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BULLETINS 


Fuller Roll Feeders 


The Fuller 
Co., Catasauqua, 
Penn., a subsidiary 
of General Amer- 
ican Transportation 
Corp., offers a com- 
plete line of feeders 
and vane - type 
feeders for the 
handling of dry 
pulverized and 
granular materials, 
including kaolin 
and lime. Some of 
this equipment is illustrated and described 
in bulletin F-5 issued by the company. 


Announce New Spray Head 

Spraying Systems Co., Bellwood, 
Ill. recently announced a new triple 
spray head (No, 6115) for use with 
its 1/4U VeeJet nozzles designed for 
use on trees with low-gallonage sprays. 
In addition, the company has devel- 
oped a new line of nozzles and check 
valves for airplane spraying, offering 
capacities from one gallon per minute 
to eight gallons per minute. 

. 


Attachment for Row Planters 

A new row planter attachment 
which applies dry granular insecti- 
cides as it plants has been announced 
by the E. S. Gandrud Co., Inc., of 
Owatonna, Minnesota. The new at- 
tachment mounts on either 2- or 4- 
row planters to place dry chemical 
insecticides with the fertilizer in the 
row. 

+ 


Richardson Data Sheet 

A new two-color data sheet, of- 
fered by the Richardson Scale Co., 
Clifton, N. J., describes and illus- 
trates the company’s manually-oper- 
ated gross bagger. Equipped with an 
automatic cut-off device, this recently- 
developed bagging scale fills and 
weighs either textile or multi-wall 
paper bags in capacities of 50 to 140 
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lbs. The unit was designed to weigh 
fertilizer, feeds, rock products, chem- 
cals, food products, etc. 


Besides a list of features, the 
bulletin includes photos of the bagger, 
and a dimensioned engineering draw- 
ing showing top and side views. It 
also describes a typical bagging oper- 
ation. 


New Spray Equipment 

A low cost combination field and 
hand gun sprayer and a new line of 
trailer-mounted boom sprayers have 
been announced by Century Engineer- 
ing Corp., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


fp iow. 


For full killing power, your dusts and sprays need the right 
physical properties — to absorb and disperse the toxicant 
thoroughly — to make them cling, cover, and stick in doing 
their deadly work. Vanderbilt carriers, diluents, and dispers- 
ing agents are specially developed to give dusts and sprays 
these important physical properties that mean more efficient 
coverage and increased lethal effectiveness in the field. 


PYRAX ABB 


DARVAN #1 & #2 


CONTINENTAL CLAY 


The most widely used pyro. Outstanding dispersing Superior nonalkaline carrier 


phyllite in agriculture. Ad- agents. 
heres electrostatically to d 
foliage. Ideal for aircraft 
dusting. 


Produce increased 
toxicant effectiveness through 
better dispersion of wettable able for dispersability, ab- 
concentrates. 


for high-bulk dusts and wet- 
table concentrates, remark- 


sorption, and flowability. 


When you choose Vanderbilt products, you can be sure your dusts and sprays have the 
right physical properties to make them cover, cling, and kill with full effectiveness. 


; V) R. T. VANDERBILT CO.6 0 
SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


; Please send Bulletin 23D and samples 
USE THIS HANDY couron [) PYRAX ABB () DARVAN' (7) CONTINENTAL CLAY 


NAME 
POSITION 


(Please ‘attach to, or write on, your company | 
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DIAMOND insecticides and herbicides 
are known for dependable potency 


We make 
sure of it here 


Diamond's research and development center in Painesville, Ohio 


G So you can count on peak performance here 


Write for literature on any of our products, and 
feel free to consult our technical staff when you 
have special problems. Your inquiries are 
welcome. Diamonp ALKALI Company, 300 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


DIAMOND o 
(Ke 2 Diamond 


— Chemicals 
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DIAMOND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


e DDT e Seed Disinfectant 
e BHC e 2,4-D Weed Killers 
© LINDANE e 2,4,5-T Brush Killers 


e Mrriciwe K-101 (Ovex) © Grain Fumigants 

¢ Wettable powders, emulsifiable and oil solutions; 
and dust concentrates based on our technical grade 
chemicals 

and many other chemicals that help farmers, gardeners, 

cattlemen and orchardists. 
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New Bagging Installation 

Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, 
N. J., report that a new weighing sys- 
tem installted recently at the Knox- 
ville Fertilizer Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
increased operation 100% to allow 
bagging of 15 100-lb bags per minute 
of its lightest fertilizer and 16% 100- 
lb. bags per minute of a slightly 
heavier product. The product pre- 
sented several. handling problems, due 
to a high moisture content. 

. 


Hypro Portable Pump 

Hypro Engineering, Inc., has 
developed a portable pump for clear- 
ing away accumulated rain water 
from septic tanks, drain fields, and 
various installations. The pump 
weighs 26 pounds, complete with 
motor, hinged carrying handle and a 
vacuum switch. Capacity is up to 
five gallons per minute with pressures 
up to 30 pounds. 

° 
New Metering Device 

Highway Equipment Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa has announced a “New 
Leader” metering device, which fits 
all late model “New Leader™ agricul- 
tural spreaders. 

The unit accurately measures 
the amount of fertilizer being fed to 
the twin distributor discs and pro 
vides a simple method of obtaining 
the correct feedgate setting. 

* 


DuPont Aerosol Herbicide 
A new lawn weed killer that 
leaves “tracks” to show which dande- 
lions have been sprayed has been an- 
nounced by the E. I. Du Pont Co., 
Wilmington. Du Pont has also an- 
nounced a new Garden Insect Spray- 
er, a multi-purpose aerosol insecticide 
formulation, for roses and other out- 
door flowers and ornamentals. 
Called “Lawn Weeder,” the 
weed killer is an aerosol formulation 
of 2,4-D containing an inert white 
pigment which lingers on dandelions, 
plantains and other sprayed surfaces, 
long enough so the user can see where 
he has already sprayed. “Lawn 
Weeder” comes in a 12-ounce can 
with a polyethylene spray nozzle. 
The new garden insecticide com- 
bination contains methoxychlor, lin- 
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dane, and rotenone. It comes in an 
aerosol dispenser with a finger-tip 
spray valve. 

It is said to be highly effective 
against many insect pests, such as 
aphids, Japanese beetle, red spider 
mites, leafhoppers, lacebugs, thrips, 
diabrotica beetles, and certain cater- 
pillars which infest flower garden 
plants. 

Both new products are scheduled 
to be in retail garden stores in time 
for the 1955 gardening season. 


Century Reports New Sprayers 
A new line of trailer-mounted 
boom sprayers and a combination field 
and hand gun sprayer are available 
from Century Engineering Corp., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The combination 
sprayer, No. 650, features a wide 
coverage nozzle that will cover a 
swath up to 50 feet wide, spraying to 
both sides, or up to 25 feet wide 
spraying to one side, The new trailer 
unit, offering sprayers available in six 
or eight row boom sizes, will carry 
either a 110 or 200 gallon tank. 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate has been recognized as an effective agri- 


cultural chemical for more than sixty years. In sprays (where Bordeaux mix- 
tures are the most reliable), in dusts (if you prefer them) and in fertilizers 
(for additional enrichment of the soil) Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate has 
proved itself worthy and dependable. Try these Triangle Brand forms of 


Copper Sulphate:— 


INSTANT (powder) for quick and efficient mixing of Bordeaux sprays. 
SUPERFINE (snow), SMALL or LARGE CRYSTALS, all containing 


25.2% metallic copper. 


BASIC Copper Sulphate in powder form, containing 53% metallic copper. 


Write for booklets that will help you solve your agricultural problems. 


Control POND SCUM and ALGAE with Triangle Brand 
Copper Sulphate. Write today for information on how 
it can help you maintain healthy water conditions. 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORP. 


40 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. © 5310 WEST 66th ST., CHICAGO 56, ILL. 


| Were S got chemical é 
; Sprays ' | 
Dust {or ae ; 
Fertiizer® - 
| Triangl 7 
i... | 

[Z) q 


® Quality Mixed = * Sodium 
Be =  Silicofluoride 


= Fertilizers = 

: © Superphosphate : a ce 

© Sulphuric Acid : © Sulphate of 

= @ Ammoniated = Ammonia 
Superphosphate = © Liquid Alum 


The SUMMERS FERTILIZER COMPANY, INC. 


and Associated Companies 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters 
Home Office TOTMAN BUILDING, 210 E. REDWOOD STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


NGO HOULTON, ME. EASTPORT, ME. 
he pent gl MARS HILL, ME. ST. STEPHEN, N. 8B. 
wrenene anand dieds se CARIBOU, ME. GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
an SIOUX FALLS, S. D. McKEESPORT, PA. 


NORTHERN 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
SEARSPORT, MAINE 


Now Contracting For 


Delivery 2nd Quarter 1956 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


Containing 41% and 49% Nitrogen 
From Plant Under Construction at Searsport, Maine 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
Sulfuric Acid © Superphosphate 
Ammonium Sulphate ® Base Goods 
Ammoniated Superphosphate 


Liquid Alum 
. Home Office: 
Branch Office: Totman Building 
194 Exchange Street 210 E. Redwood St. 
Bangor, Maine Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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Chemical Buyers to Meet 
The Chemical and Allied Prod- 


ucts Buyers’ Group of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents 
were scheduled to present a program 
for chemical buyers during the Na- 
tional Convention of the NAPA 
May 29-June 1, New York. Planned 
for the morning session was a panel 
discussion of “Custom Chemical 
Requirements and the Factors That 
Must be Considered in Deciding 
Whether to Purchase or Manufac- 
ture.”, with the following particip- 
ants: E. H. Doht, Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works, St. Louis; E. C. 
Larsen, J. T. Baker & Co., Phillips- 
burg, N. J.; S. F. Firebaugh, Ciba 
Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., Sum- 
mit, N. J.; and D. B. Black, Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 


INSECT ACTIVITY IN U.S. 


(From Page 62) 


ern and south-central Kentucky. The 
glassy cutworm caused severe damage 
to Merion blue grass in the moun- 
tainous area of Kern and Yolo coun- 
ties, California. This species seldom 
causes damage in California. Ten- 
nessee, Utah and other states also 
reported cutworm damage. 

The brown wheat mite caused 
damage to considerable acreage of 
wheat in Oklahoma. Approximately 
7,500 acres were treated for this pest 
in the Kingfisher and Garfield areas 
alone. Damage continued in Kansas 
particularly to drought affected 
wheat. Counts of 50 to 300 per foot 
of drill row were recorded in many 
fields. Utah also reported damage 
from this mite. 


Cotton Pests Building Up 

OTTON insect activity began 
t. to pick up rapidly the first part 
of May. The brown cotton leafworm, 
which was of concern on cotton for 
the first time in 1954, has reappeared 
in eastern and southcentral Texas 
and in Natchitoches and Bossier 
Parishes, Louisiana. The pest caused 
serious damage in one field of seedling 
cotton in Louisiana and was found 
in many fields of young cotton in the 
Texas areas. Severe ragging by this 
leafworm in some Texas areas in 1954 
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warranted control on several thousand 
acres. 

Boll weevil winter survival 
counts in Tennessee are considered 
to be very low with an average of 
only 62 live weevils found per acre 
in examinations in McNairy count. 
Among other pests causings concern 
on cotton were thrips, cutworms, 
aphids and spider mites. 


Fruit Insect Activity 

RUIT insect activity was under- 

way by the first week of May. 
Codling moth adults were emerging 
in most of the eastern fruit areas as 
far north as southern New Jersey, 
Illinois and Indiana. First-brood larval 
attack is expected to be high in south- 
ern areas of the latter state. Plum 
curculio adults likewise were active 
over wide areas with some injury 
showing on plums in Westchester 
county, New York, and light injury 
to apples in southern Indiana. Abund- 
ant populations were recorded in 
Delaware, central Pennsylvania and 


at East Lansing, Mich.&* 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(From Page 65) 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

6. “Four Most UnWanted Weeds in 
the South’—Ernest Stamper, Louisi- 
ana State University. 

7. “Timing Cotton Defoliation For 
Greater Profitt’—Dr. W. Hardy 
Tharp, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

8. “The Big Sneeze . . . And The Big 
Itch"—-Mr. H. W. Kip, Hay Fever 
Prevention Society, New York City. 

9. “Decade of Wonders’—Dr. Warren 
C. Shaw, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

10. “Sign of a Money Making Farmer”— 
Dr. W. A. Harvey, University of 
California. 

11. “How To Apply Herbicides”—Dr. 
R. J. Aldrich, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 

12. “Where To Use Herbicides”—Jack 
Dreesen, National Agricultural Chem- 
icals Association. 

13. “Brushland to Grassland”—Dayton 
L. Klingman, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Columbia, Mo. 

14. “Herbicides—Key to Pasture and 
Range Profits’—-M. K. McCarty, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

15. “Herbicides—For Waterweed Con- 
trol”—F. L. Timmons, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Laramie, Wyom- 
ing. 


LOOKING FOR A 
CONCENTRATED 
LIQUID 


WATER SOLUBLE 
FERTILIZER 


“ 


Let Davies supply your re- 
quirements for such a fer- 
tilizer. As pioneers in this 
field, we can offer fertiliz- 
ers formulated and blend- 
ed expertly at our mod- 
ern plant in Metuchen, 
New Jersey. Our reputa- 
tion in this field is based 


1 Technical data 


2 Extensive experi- 


Strict quality con- 
trol by our lab- 
oratory 


4 Dependability of 
supply 


Rely on Davies — for 
quality liquid and wa- 
ter soluble fertilizers. 


Davies Nitrate Co. 


INCORPORATED | 
@ 118 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6, N. ¥. 
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Now in effect.... 


MILLER PESTICIDE 
RESIDUE AMENDMENT 


as 


Public Law No. 518 


® Amends the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. 


® Establishes a new procedure for set- 
ting residue tolerances. 


® Limits the amount of pesticide resi- 
due permitted on raw agricultural 
commodities. 


For further information on this new Amendment 
write the executive secretary 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS ASSOCIATION 


1145 NINETEENTH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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The herbicide division of the 
National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, as well as the Associa- 
tion itself, and the American Plant 
Food Council will be hosts to the 
National Association of Television 
and Radio Farm Directors June 20, 
21, and 22, when the group will be 
meeting in Washington. Over one 
hundred of the nation’s leading farm 
television and radio directors and 
many of their wives are expected in 
Washington during the three-day 
meeting which includes a work ses- 
sion with Secretary Benson, a meeting 
with President Eisenhower, and a 
trip to the Beltsville Research Center. 

Leaders of the fertilizer and 
pesticide industries are taking this 
opportunity to review latest develop- 
ments in their respective fields be- 
fore the Washington visitors and also 
to better acquaint the group with the 
new consolidated National Plant 
Food Institute. 

= 

The increased appropriations for 
the USDA's agricultural conserva- 
tion program means there’s more 
“elbow room™ for increased applica- 
tion of lime. The $250 million ap- 
propriation continues for the second 
consecutive year of the ACP pro 
gram at this dollar mark. Previously, 
for the 1953-54 year, the amount 
available was $195 million. 

Of course, not all of this amount 
is for lime, rather the objective of 
the program is general conservation 
as adapted to local conditions. The 
amount which is used for lime de- 
pends largely on how the program is 
administered both in Washington 
and in the field. 

Many agriculture scientists are 
deeply concerned over the drop in 
the volume of lime applied to the 
nation’s farms, Lack of lime in many 
instances limits the effectiveness of 
fertilizer. So, better results from fer- 
tilizer can be expected as the backlog 
of lime requirements are met. 

. _ . 

Continued thought is being 
given to the responsibilities faced by 
scientists in our present day society. 
The agricultural chemical industry, 
particularly pesticide manufacturers, 
have a tremendous stake in the intel- 
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ligent direction of this development. 

The pesticide industry has just 
gone through what some hope will be 
the end of a decade of increased leg- 
islative control. It should be empha- 
sized that the industry supports whole- 
heartedly the well-considered efforts 10 
develop sound legislation. If the trend 
toward increased legislative restric- 
tions is continued, it may well place 
a part of the industry in such a posi- 
tion that it will not be able to afford 
the research and development neces: 
sary for the development of new pest 
control materials. 

This being the centennial of the 
establishment of land grant colleges, 
it might be appropriate for this gen- 
eral question to be examined carefully 
at the next general meeting of pesti- 
cide manufacturers. k* 


GHOST SPOT-GRAY MOLD 


(From Page 61) 


fungicides in the control of gray leaf 
spot (Stemphylium solani) (Table 3). 
There was also an indication that it 
might be effective against ghost spot. 
Observations on disease control in 
earlier trials on the guard rows, where 
there was an overlapping of spray 
materials indicated that a mixture of 
dichlone and zineb might be promis- 
ing in the control of both gray leaf 
spot and gray mold. In a fall trial 
in 1953, a dichlone-zineb mixture 
(4: 1%: 100) was included to check 
this possibility. This mixture was 
more effective than dichlone against 
gray leaf spot, and the two fungicides 
were compatible with each other and 
with wettable DDT and/or parathion. 
As usual in early fall crops, neither 
gray mold nor ghost spot was pres- 
ent, therefore the effectiveness of the 
dichlone-zineb mixture against those 
diseases was not determined. 

Since Botrytis spores are pro- 
duced in such huge quantities and 
are easily wind-borne, they could be 
disseminated over the small standard- 
sized plots from adjacent heavily in- 
fected plots, thereby reducing the ap- 
parent effectiveness of a fungicide. 
To obtain more accurate information 
on gray mold, a trial was conducted 
in the winter of 1953-54 using large, 


Berkshire 


SPECIALISTS 
in 
MAGNESIA 
for 
AGRICULTURE 


EMJEO (80/82% Magnesium 
Sulphate) Calcined Brucite 


(fertilizer grade) 70% MgO 
Calcined Magnesite 85 to 
95% MgO 


POTNIT 


(95% Nitrate of Potash) 
for 
Special Mixtures and Soluble 
Fertilizers 
Other Fertilizer Materials 


INSECTICIDES - FUNGICIDES 


Mercury Compounds 
for Agricultural Use 


DITHIOCARBAMATES 


Ferric — Zine 


EXPORT-IMPORT 


CHEMICALS, Inc. 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
55 New Montgomery St., San Fran. 5, Cal. 
Cable Address — ‘‘Berkskem"’ New York 
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_ when We grind is desired 


BRADLEY 
PNEUMATIC HERCULES MILL 


The ONLY pneumatic roller mill 
installed at floor level. 


Designed and constructed for FINE grinding of limestone, 
phosphate rocks, and many other similar materials . . . 
Bradley Pneumatic Hercules Mill produces a uniform grind 
from 20 to 325 mesh. Floor level installation provides 
easy accessibility . . . lowest installation and maintenance 
cost. Durable, non-clogging vibratory feeder for depend- 
able, worry-free operation. Material with excessive moisture 
can be dried within the mill system. 


For complete information, write for Catalog No. 62 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. soston 


CAL-MAG OXIDES 
MgO 40.39 
CaO 58.07 
TNP 203.88 


Unexcelled for its superior Dehydrating, DOLOMITIC 
Neutralizing, and Curing factors in the prepara- HYDRATED 
tion of better fertilizers. Write for complete - LIME (165 TNP) 
information. bal) and 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS = , KILN DRIED RAW 
Thee railroads serve our Carey, Ohio plent— ae DOLOMITE 


assuring prompt delivery—everywhere. = (107 TNP) 
' Screened to size 


rt on) STONE CO. 
FEMI Offices: =" te FINDLAY, OHIO. 
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TABLE 1. 
The relative effectiveness of various fungicide formula- 
tions on the control of gray mold and ghost spot of 
tomatoes in large plots (0.41 acre per treatment) when 
the infection levels remained low. Trials in winter of 
1953-54. 


Gray mold 


Material 
and Percent Percent Percent 
dosage plants Foliage fruit fruit 

showing index" harvested harvested fruit 


Percent 


Dichlone 

¥%-100 0.00 0.00 0.03 0.03 
Zineb 

2-100 75.58 0.83 1.49 
D-Z mixture 

1%: 100° 0.00 
D-Z-N-M-C 

alternate 18.30 0.28 ; 0.30 
Zineb-PCNB 

alternate 

2: 100° 43.30 0.43 0.31 1.00 
No fungicide 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.76 


L.S.D. at 5% 26.30 0.39 O31 0.95 

* Figures based on following ratings: 0—minimum; 5= maximum. 

» Data collected 1 week after last harvest and 12 days after last fungi- 
cide application. Fruits selected from 1 to 1% inches in diameter. 

* Wettable powders of D (dichlone) and Z (zineb) were mixed at 
the ratio of %:1, respectively. 


15.95 


TABLE 2. 
The relative effectiveness of various fungicide formula- 
tions on the control of gray leaf spot, the size of the 
vine, and yield of tomatoes in large plots (0.41 acre 
per treatment) when the infection levels remained low. 
Trials in winter of 1953-54. 


Yield in 
marketable 
bu./acre 


Material Gray leof Density 
and spot and size 


dosage severity” of vine" 


Dichlone 
¥%: 100 
Zineb + 
2: 100 
D-Z mixture 
1%: 100° 
D-Z-N-M-C 
alternate* 
ZinebPCNB 
alternate® .62 3.81 
No fungicide 3.62 3.12 


147.20 


139.03 


0.52 


L.S.D. at 5% 0.71 


4 N (nabam) sine sulfate 2 qts.:% Ib. 100; M (maneb) 14%: 100; 


C (Cop-O-Zink) 6: 100. The alternate schedule of application was: 
Z-Z-M-M-C-N-D-D-N-D-M-N-M-D-D-M-D-D-D-Z-Z-D-Z-D. 

e PCNB (75% wettable pentachloronitrobenzene). The schedule of ap- 
plication was: Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-PCNB-PCNB-Z-Z-Z-Z-PCNB-Z-PCNB-Z- 
Z-PCNB-Z-Z-Z. 


8-row plots. Each of the 8 rows was 
sprayed, but data were taken from 
the 2 center rows. The data from this 
large-plot trial are presented in Tables 


lected to show whether reduced 
amount of gray mold resulted from 
defoliation caused by leaf-spotting di- 
seases, or from control by the fungi- 


cide, These data show no correlatoin 
between treatments containing dich- 
lone and reduction in the density and 
size of plants. Neither do they show 


1 and 2. It should be noted that the 
incidence of gray mold and ghost 
spot was quite low; this should be 
considered in interpreting the data. 
As shown in .Table 1 dichlone. 
dichlone-zineb mixture, and dichlone 
alternated with other materials re- 
duced the amount of gray mold and 
ghost spot below that of zineb-treated 
plots. The dichlone-zineb mixture and 
dichlone alternated with other ma- 
terials also gave a better control of 
gray leaf spot than did dichlone alone 
(Table 2). 

It has been noted that where de- 
foliation or a reduction in density 
and size of tomato plants was found, 
there was corresponding reduction in 
the severity of gray mold. Thus, the 
unsprayed check plots and the plots 
sprayed with materials ineffective 
against the leaf-spotting diseases usu- 
ally had the least amount of gray 
mold, probably because defoliation 
permitted more air and sunshine to 
penetrate and dry out these plants, 
making conditions unfavorable for 
the development of gray mold. The 
data presented in Table 2 were onl 
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..- Excellent drift Control Properties 
.-- Better Flowability 

..- Neutral pH 

.-- Desirable Suspension Properties 
..-- Controlled Bag Weights 

.»- Readily Compatible 


For Technical Literature and Samples, Write Dept. AC 1! 


SUMMIT MININ 


BASHORE BUILDING 


CORPORATION 


CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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For High-Nitrogen Fertilizer 


specity 
Koppers Ammonium Sulphate 


GOOD COMMERCIAL GRADE 


Koppers offers a good commercial grade of 
ammonium sulphate—the ingredient that is 
so essential to fertilizer because of its high 
nitrogen content. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Koppers Ammonium Sulphate comes in crys- 
tals with low free-acid and moisture content. 
The nitrogen content is guaranteed to be not 
less than 20.5%. 


From St. Paul, Minn. and Kearny, N. J., 
Koppers Ammonium Sulphate is shipped in 
100 Ib. and 200 Ib. bags—also in boxcars and 
trucks. From Granite City, Ill. and Midland, 
Pa., it is shipped only in boxcars and trucks. 


You'll find that Koppers Company is a dependable 
source of supply for ammonium sulphate. Get in touch 
with us concerning your requirements. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Tar Products Division 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


Coal Chemicals 


Free flowing fertilizer with... 


EAGLE-PICHER 


CELATOM 


(Diatomaceous Earth) 


ELIMINATES CLOGGING! Celatom’s extremely 
high absorption, fine, light particles and great 
bulking value keep hygroscopic fertilizers free- 
flowing. You get uniform and effective dis- 
tribution of plant food. 


PREVENTS CAKING! The high absorption quali- 
ties of Celatom prevent costly caking in fertil- 
izer and improve moisture retention in the soil. 
And because Celatom is inert, it has no chemical 
reaction with the commonly used fertilizer 
ingredients. 

OTHER APPLICATIONS! Celatom is also an excel- 
lent carrier for toxicants such as Malathion. 
It is an effective diluent for many types of 
insecticides . . . an absorbent for weed control 
chemicals . . . has many diversified uses in 
fungicides, defoliants, paper products, polishes 
and cleaners, asphalts and concretes . . . and 
has many potential applications as a high 
quality filter aid. 


WRITE TODAY! We'll be glad 
to provide free samples of 
Celatom and laboratory assist- 
ance at no obligation. Write 
to: The Eagle-Picher Company, 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
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any reduction in yield. They do show 
that the apparent control of gray 
mold and ghost spot obtained with 
the zinebPCNB alternate and the 
smaller amounts in the unsprayed 
check plot could result from lack of 
control of the leaf spotting diseases. 
To summarize, in fungicide trials 
conducted over a 3-year period 
(1951-54), 50% wettable dichlone 


material tested for the control of 
both gray mold and ghost spot; how- 
ever, it was ineffective against gray 
leaf spot. This lack was largely over- 
come by alternating dichlone with 
zineb, nabam-zinc sulfate, or maneb. 
Mixtures of dichlone and zineb (1%: 
1% 100; %: 1: 100) were found to 
be promising in the control of gray 


mold, ghost spot, and gray leaf 


(%: 100) was the most effective  spot.ikeyk 
Percent fruit showing Incidence of gray 
Material and Gray mold Ghost spot leaf spot* 
dosage 1951-52 1952-53 1952-53 1951-52 1952-53 TABLE 3. 
Dichlone 0.00 097 0.50 8.17 23.50 The relative ef- 
34: 100 fectiveness of a 
Nabam-Z,SO, 10.80 1041 1.33 2.15 0.50 selected group of 
2 qts.: 34 Ib.: 100 fungicide formu- 
Zineb 1.30 §.07 2.12 4.42 1.50 lations on the 
2: 100 control of gray 
Maneb 11.30 855 191 4.27 0.75 mold, ghost spot, 
1%: 100 and gray leaf 
No fungicide 0.00 0.92 2.23 34.85 57.87 spot of tomatoes 
L. S. D. at 5% for in small plots 
9treatments 3.20 9.58 10.036 - 0.038 
13 treatments 2.28 13.04 acre per treat- 
N.S.D. ment). 


* The figures for 1951-52 represent the average number of gray leaf 
spot lesions per leaf, while those for 1952-53 are the estimated 


percentage defoliation due to gray leaf spot. 


ECONOMIC PEST CONTROL 


(From Page 41) 


the soil have given protection. This 
has insured the grower of a good 
stand of plants as well as a profitable 
yield of fruit. 

Many small, unnoticed insects of 
all types spend part or all of their 
life in the soil but apparently do con- 
siderable damage to plants. Dr. A. L. 
Dugas (1) reported on the increased 
yield of sugarcane when protected 
from soil insects and related pests as 
springtails, bristletails, centipedes, 
millipeps, and earwigs. Sufficient data 
is available to recommend one applica- 
tion of chlordane at the rate of 2 
pounds per acre to be applied on the 
cane seed pieces in the open furrow 
shortly before covering with soil. The 
total cost of insecticide application 
is estimated at $4.50 per acre which 
gives an annual average gain from 
increased yield of about $16 to $18 
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per acre. Based upon 30 tests over a 
6 year period, a single application of 
chlordane increased the average yield 
of plant cane per acre by 2.8 tons. 
Further tests to study the carry-over 
effect of chlordane into the second 
year after application revealed an 
average increase in cane yield of 2.5 
tons the first year and 2.7 tons the 
second year. 

Some insects spend part of their 
life development, such as the pupal 
stage of the plum curculio, in the soil. 
During the pupal development no 
injury occurs to the plant. Tests are 
now in progress for the control of 
these pests by adding insecticides to 
the soil and the results indicate the 
possibility of control with very low 
dosages per acre. 

The increase in yields by the use 
of soil insecticides has been outstand- 
ing for many crops. The cost of the 
control is small in comparison to the 
increased profits resulting from this 
control program. 
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For 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
Storage Plants 


LEADING FIRMS 
SPECIFY 


SYSTEM NELSON 


There are over 250 SYSTEM NEL- 
SON bulk plants for the storage of 
Anhydrous Ammonia located in 25 
states. There's a reason for this ever- 
increasing preference for NELSON 
installations. Leading bulk plant op- 
erators have found that it pays to 
deal with an organization that has 
the experience, equipment and engi- 
neering skill necessary to do a com- 
plete, top quality job, NELSON in- 
stallations are designed specifically 
to fit the individual requirements of 
each particular location. NELSON 
engineers supervise construction with 
careful attention to even the smallest 
detail. Why not take advantage of 
this extra service in working out your 
next bulk storage problem. Call or 
write for a meeting with one of our 
experienced sales engineers. 

Get the facts on the booming am- 
monia market. Write to Dept. C-1 
for your Free Copy of our booklet 
that describes the profit potential of 
every phase of this fast-growing in- 
dustry. 
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Fertilizers---and Fertilizer Raw Materials 


Phosphate Rock Superphosphate 
Mixed Fertilizers Potash 


Nitrogenous Fertilizers Agricultural Chemicals 


INTERNATIONAL ORE & FERTILIZER CORP. 


500 Fifth Ave. New York 36, N. Y. 


The Spreader With The Built-in Brains... q 
a saa NEW BAUGHMAN 


FERTILIZER 
SPREADER ~ 


A 
. 


MAKES EVERY POWER-TAKE-OFF SPREADER 
AS OLD FASHIONED 
AS A WOODEN SHOE 


GROUND DRIVE gives you fool-proof VOLUME 
Only ground distance traveled, not truck speed, determines volume. Geor- 
shifting at any speed, or starting and stopping, does not affect constant, 
uniform spread volume. 

HYDRAULIC DISTRIBUTOR gives you fool-proof WIDTH 
Same width of spread, whether your engine speed is 1,000 or 3,000 rpm. 
Minimum maintenance. No gasoline engine to cause trouble. 

SPREAD CHART gives you the VOLUME YOU WANT 
Enables you to determine end-gote setting accurately, without guesswork, just 
“how-much" spread for any field. 


The Finest Fertilizer Spreader On The Market — At Any Price! 


BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
132 SHIPMAN ROAD + JERSEYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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ARKANSAS-PANAMA 


(From Page 44) 


ucts to the central facility. Specific 
recommendations based on this re- 
search were made to the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

Home demonstration clubs are 
serving as a basis for improvements 
in the health and well being of the 
rural people. Although founded less 
than two years ago, the Extension 
service has more than 500 members 
in these clubs. The homemakers are 
carrying on such simple projects as 
washing dishes and cooking utensils 
in hot water, raising vegetables in 
home gardens, using native fruits in 
their menus, making simple stoves to 
elminate cooking on the floor. Simple 
as these projects are, the improvement 
in the health and well being of the 
rural people would be remarkable if 
they were adopted in all of the rural 
homes in Panama. 

As in all countries, the future 
of Panama depends on the develop- 
ment and training of the younger 
generation. Panama is spending more 
than 20 per cent of its national 
budget in educating the young people. 
Now through the organization of 4-S 
Clubs, the same as United States 4-H 
Clubs, by the Agricultural Extension 
agents, many young people are work- 
ing on projects with swine, calves, 
or chickens or gardening, or sewing 
or in fertilization of crops. Although 
less than 2 years old, there are now 
56 clubs with 1592 members. The 
accomplishments of these young peo- 
ple are best described in the words of 
the Minister of Agriculture as he 
saw demonstrations conducted less 


than four months after the first clubs 
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were formed, “It is fantastic.” Truly 
Panama has the basis for a strong 
agricultural economy.** 


GEORGIA STATION 


(From Page 45) 


The Lab Goes to The Farm 

OIL testing laboratories are op- 

erated at four stations; each of 
these stations has a mobile unit which 
is scheduled in the counties of the 
state through the local county agent. 
These laboratories and mobile units 
are testing soils in all countries of 
the state. The mobile units are soil 
testing laboratories on wheels, making 
it possible to carry the laboratory to 
the farmers. These laboratories and 
mobile units are saving the farmers 
of the state millions of dollars an- 
nually through the more efficient use 
of commercial fertilizers. For ex- 
ample, we have found some soils in 
the mountain area of the state where 
increases in yields of corn of as much 


as 800 per cent have been realized by 
adding small amounts of phosphorus. 
Soils are tested for nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potash, and calcium, Recom- 
mendations are made on the basis of 
the field history, the soil analysis and 
the requirements of the crop to be 
planted. 

Extensive research is being con- 
ducted on ways and means of in- 
creasing economical crop yields 
through better fertilizer practices. 
Based upon experiment station tests 
and results of many leading farmers, 
the agricultural income of Georgia 
could be increased $260,000,000 an- 
nually through more adequate and 
effective use of commercial fertilizer. 


Plant Diseases 
HEMICAL seed treatment, 


spraying, and crop rotation are 
effective means of minimizing the 
terrific loss from plant disease. Our 
plant pathologists have increased corn 
stands by 5.4 per cent by seed treat- 


FRY BAG CLOSING MACHINE 


Makes Sift-Proof Seals in Heavy Weight Paper Bags 


Fry Model CSG automatically makes a 
double folded sift-proof heat seal in 
the top of any heavy weight paper 
bag. The first fold is securely heat 
sealed; the second is glued for extra 
safety. 

Bags handled include polyethylene and 
pliofilm lined, polyethylene coated and 
those with thermoplastic top sealing 


Other models available . . . 


bands. Simple adjustments for bags of 
various heights. This model also handles 
bags which are not heatsealable by 
gluing the folds. 

Machine above is perfect for granular 
or fine products such as insecticides, 
chemicals, powdered points, fertilizers, 
dog foods, etc. 
when writing, please 


submit a sample of your bag and your product. 


GEORGE H. FRY COMPAN 


42 East 2nd St. 
Mineola, L. 1, N. Y. 
GArden City 7-6230 
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Practical Books For Your Library... 


Soils and Soil Fertility 


by L. M. Thompson 


330 pages, $5.00—This authoritative treatment begins 
by telling what soil is—what makes it up physically, 
chemically, biologically—and what its moisture-hold- 
ing characteristics are. The use of commercial fer- 
tilizers and farm manure are other subjects under 
discussion. 


Chemistry and Uses of Insecticides 


by BE. R. de Ong 


445 pages, $6.75—This book covers all the major 
insecticidal agents in detail, describing not only 
their chemical nature and properties, but also their 
specific action on various types of insects, their 
methods of application, and their effect on animals 
and humans. 


Phosphates in Agriculture 
by Vincent Sauchelli 


175 pages, $2.75—It deals with the subject of rock 
phosphate versus superphosphate and colloidal phos- 
phate; with the origin of phosphorus, the mining 
and processing of the phosphate rock, granulation of 
superphosphates, fixation of phosphates in the soil, 
losses of phosphorus and replenishments, phosphorus 
in nutrition, radioactive phosphorus, basic slag, fused 
and sintered phosphates and TVA research data on 
phosphates from field tests in 15 states. 


Manual on Fertilizer Manufacture 


Second and Enlarged Edition 
by Vincent Sauchelli 


$4.75—Complete volume on superphosphate and mixed 
fertilizer manufacture for the use of the operating 
men in the fertilizer works. 


The Care and Feeding of Garden Plants 


370 pages, $3.00--Written by 14 leading specialists 
in plant nutrition, this profusely illustrated volume 
tells how to grow more plump, juicy vegetables, a 
finer lawn, healthier shade and fruit trees, more 
colorful garden flowers and house plants. 


Agricultural Chemicals 
P. O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


Enclosed is payment. Please send the books checked. 
[) Handbook of Agricultural Pest Control — $3.25 
C) Insect Contre! by Chemistry — $12.50 

() Chemistry and Action of insecticides—$7.00 

() Destructive and Useful Insects. Their Habits and Control—$10.00 
C) Insect Resistance in Crop Plants—$9.80 

() Weed Centrel—$8.00 

[) Sells and Fertilizers—$6.00 

C) Sells and Soil Fertility — $5.00 

[) Chemistry and Uses of insecticides — $6.75 

() Phesphetes in Agriculture—$2.75 

C) Menvel eon Fertilizer Manufacture — $4.75 

() The Care and Feeding of Garden Plants—$3.00 


*All prices above are in U.S.A. only — Add 50¢ for Foreign. 


Handbook of Agricultural Pest Control 


by S. F. Bailey and L. M. Smith 


190 pages, $3.25—A practical handbook for the cus- 
tom spray operator, the pest control operator, farm 
advisor, agricuitural chemical salesman and field 
worker. This handbook covers the agricultural chem- 
jeals (insecticides, fungicides, herbicides, plant hor- 
mones and nutrient sprays, defoliant, etc.), their 
rates of application, useful formulas, as well as 
chapters on fumigati spray hines, toxicology, 
dusts and dusting, aircraft, and mosquito control. 


Insect Control by Chemicals 


by A. W. A. Brown 


817 pages, $12.50—This text classifies the insecti- 
cides and gives their chemical, physical properties ; 
discusses the hazards to avoid in formulation, mixing 
and use of compounds; and illustrates modern ap- 
plication equipment. 


The Chemistry and Action of Insecticides 


by H. E. Shephard 


504 pages, $7.00—This new book gives a vast wealth 
of information on insecticides—their chemical, phys- 
ical, and toxicological aspects. Covers these chemical 
groups: Arsenical Compounds; Fluorine Compounds, 
Sulphur Compounds; Copper Compounds; Inorganic 
Substances; Nicotine; Rotenone; Petroleum, Soaps, 
Creosotes ; Synthetic Organic Insecticides. 


Destructive and Useful Insects 
Their Habits and Control 


by C. L. Metcalf and W. P. Flint 


1071 pages, $10.00—This authoritative guidebook cov- 
ers hundreds of both useful and destructive insects— 

treating the inner and outer structure and form of 
general species. Here are descriptions of more than 
Ceete® & Snsest pests of Che VU. © and Southeve 
‘anada. ° 


Insect Resistance in Crop Plants 


by Dr. Reginald H. Painter 


520 page, $9.80—Here is a complete analysis of the 
relationship between crops and phytophagous insects 
together with a full analysis of the insect resistant 
varieties of important crops, such as wheat, corn, 
cotton, sorghums, potato. 


Weed Control 
by W. W. Robbins, A. C. Crafts, and 
Raynor 


543 pages, $8.00—Here is an authoritative, thorough 
book. Based on experience, research and experiment, 
it shows what methods of weed control have proved 
most effective for weeds of all species—shows how 
and when to apply a control measure, the season and 
rate of applicati d ete., and outlines the 
materials and machinery needed. 


Soils and Fertilizers 


by F. E. Bear 


375 pages, $6.00—This text presents the basic scien- 
tifie facts and principles behind the production and 
utilization of agricultural chemicals. 
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ments resulting in an increased yield 
of 2% million bushels. They have 
found that seed treatment on oats has 
increased the yield by 18 per cent. 
This practice is followed throughout 
the state and is providing increased 
winter grazing and larger yields of 
grain. 
Minor Elements 

RACE or minor elements have 

been supplied incidentally in the 
past. Copper, iron, zinc, boron, man- 
ganese, and molybdenum are some of 
the trace elements known to be re- 
quired by plants. It is found that 
the addition of zinc sulfate to the 
soil is necessary for succesful corn 
and pecan production on some of the 
light Coastal Plain soils. Boron in 
the form of borax is now customarily 
applied to the soil for the production 
of alfalfa and clover seed. Crop re- 
sponse to the application of copper 
in the form of sprays and dusts has 
been obtained and the addition of 
iron in ground glass or in complex 
organic compounds such as chelates 
to the soil around azaleas, camellias, 
rhododendrons and blueberries has 
given positive results in preliminary 
tests. 

What About the Weather 

URING the past three years, 
D unprecedented interest has de- 
veloped regarding the use of sup- 
plemental irrigation. The annual rain- 
fall in Georgia is roughly fifty inches, 
but poorly distributed as far as pres- 
ent crop production practices are 
concerned. Several periods of water 
stress are experienced during each 
crop year. Research results for the 
past several years show that the yield 
of tomatoes may be increased three 
times, corn ten times, snapbeans nine 
times, tobacco thirty per cent, and 
cotton 250 per cent by the use of 
supplemental irrigation. In some of 
these tests irrigation meant the dif- 
ference between a good yield and no 
crop. 

There are many questions about 
irrigation which must be answered. 
Much more extensive data are needed 
on crop response, cost of applying 
water, amount and time of applica- 
tion and many other problems. It is 
apparent, however, on crops which 
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have a high money value per acre 
that supplemental irrigation holds 
great promise, Its more extensive use 
should expand the market for com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

Georgia entomologists and plant 
pathologists have many projects in 
which they are evaluating various 
chemical compounds and formulations 
relative to insecticidal and fungicidal 
effectiveness. These researches are re- 
vealing information to our farmers 
which is enabling them to be more 
efficient producers of food, feed, and 
fibre crops. ** 


FERTILIZER CAKING 


(From Page 42) 


chloride needles was found on 
granules that had been dried 
at the highest temperature. If 
sublimation were taking place, 
this is what one would expect 
to happen. 

2. The second method is to assure 
that the granules are kept per- 
fectly dry. The drying tempera- 


tures used by the British manu- 
facturers are between 250° and 
580°F. These temperatures seem 
high enough but, the author says, 
it is possible that not enough 
time was allowed to produce a 
thorough drying, and some mois- 
ture may have been trapped in- 
side the granules. A possibility 
also exists that crystalline hy- 
drates of calcium sulfate of the 
superphosphate may have re- 
tained some water. Higher dry- 
ing temperatures than those pre- 
viously mentioned are not recom- 
mended, since they would in- 
crease the concentration of am- 
monium chloride on the granule 
surfaces. It is much more advis- 
able to drying 
period. 

Unfortunately, we know that 
when the period of drying is in- 
creased the rate of output is decreased 
and this increases unit cost of pro 
duction. However, it is the production 
manager's job to balance one economic 
factor with another and by compro- 
mise reach a satisfactory end product. 


increase the 


IT'S HERE - 
IT'S PROVEN 


ITS Y-M CO’S. 500 LB. PORTABLE 
CUT-BACK DUST BLENDING SYSTEM 


Capacity — Four to six 500 Ib. 
batches per hour 


Space Requirement — 
6’6” x 10’6” x 15’ O. A. Ht. 


DELIVERED TO YOU—READY TO OPERATE 
System Includes — Dust hood at 
loading station; Sifter; Pre-Mixer 
at floor level; Pneumatic Conveyor- 
Blender; After-Mixer with dust col- 
lector; Dust hood at packaging sta- 
tion, etc; All motors wired to panel 
box with push button controls. 


WRITE OR PHONE 
YOUNG MACHINERY CO. 
MUNCY, PA, TODAY! 


Muncy, Pennsylvania - 
[ Pasadena 8, Cal. - - ° ‘ é 
Oakland 13, Cal. 


Export Sales Reps.: 
Mercantile Development, inc. 
50 Church St., New York 7 


6-3509 
RYan 1-9373 
- + «+ «+  T&mplebor 2-5391 


BArclay 7-4789 
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IMPORTED 


POTASH 


MURIATE & SULPHATE 
UREA 


FERTILIZERS & 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


CHAS. PAGE & CO., INC. 


50 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
VANDERBILT 6-0903 


CHAS. PAGE & CO., LTD. 52 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S&S. W. 1. 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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MEETS EVERY TEST 


Uniformity - Service - Reliability - Quality 


from the 
@ As the recognized pioneer in the development be : fully 
and processing of pyrethrum, MGK is the 
original and first producer of standardized i mechanized 
pyrethrum extracts of brilliant clarity. 
In addition, we have developed excellent 


synergized pyrethrum concentrates, BELL MINE 
dusts and powders. If your insecticidal . 


sprays, dusts or aerosols include the use of 
pyrethrum in any form, or the use of its 


in 
companion product allethrin, write for | ET ks Batesburg, 8.0. 


the latest authoritative data. We also 
have available recent information 
concerning the most effective synergists, 
~~, MGK 264 and piperonyl butoxide. 


Distributed by 


¢LAUGHLIN W HITT AKER “The Tale House” 

ORMLEY CLARK & 260 West Broadway 

ING”) Dak | oo 
Company 


1711 SE FIFTH STREET / MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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British practice is to use sulfate 
of ammonia as the source of nitrogen; 
they do not ammoniate with aqua 
ammonia or the nitrogen solutions 
commonly used in American practice. 
However, this analysis of the cause 
of caking in granulated mixed fer- 
tilizers suggests possible lines of study 
by our production personnel. Am- 
monium chloride crystals can be 
formed as indicated even by Ameri- 
can practice. k* 


ENFORCEMENT PROBLEMS 


(From Page 35) 


only the meter readings with the net 
gallonage, but also all the other in- 
formation required to label a fertilizer 
correctly. 

Each year during the spring, 
complaints are received throughout 
the country concerning itinerant ped- 
dlers of lawn materials purported to 
be fertilizers. The peddlers usually 
call their materials fertilizer when 
they are making a sales talk, but when 
they present the bill for their serv- 
ices it specifies lawn dressing or some 
other similar term to get away from 
leaving evidence that can be used 


against them for having illegally sold 


a fertilizer. In many cases, these 
materials have value as a source of 
mulch and may aid as a soil condi- 
tioner, but frequently an _ exorbi- 
tant price is charged. In one case 
we investigated, a bill for $750 was 


presented for lawn dressing the 
grounds of a hospital. The material 
applied was ordinary peat which had 
been purchased for a few dollars 
from a nearby deposit. It was being 
sold at the rate of 75c a bushel 
basket. No count was kept of the 
number of baskets full of peat applied 
to the lawns and grounds of the 
hospital, but the sellers claimed 1,000 
baskets had been applied. When the 
peddlers became threatening, the bill 
was finally settled for $375, which 
was Over ten times the actual value 
of the material. The superintendent 
was still not satisfied and called the 
enforcement agency, but by that time 
the peddlers had moved on to other 
territories. 

A requirement that each ped: 
dier or solicitor for sale of fertilizers 
be required to have a fertilizer sales- 
man’s license which could be re- 
voked for cause, is an aid in prevent- 
ing home owners from being vic- 
timized by itinerant peddlers. It is 
much easier to prove that an indi- 
vidual does not have a proper license 


Concen- 
tration 
Fungicide* 
gal. nose 
Manzate” 1.5 
Dithane Z-78° 
Tribasic Sopper sulfate” 
Phygon XL” 
Orthocide 50W 
Tennam 


*Four applications ‘at 10-day intervals. _ 
"Caused blossom drop. 


than it is to prove extravagant 
claims which have been made orally. 


Each year at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of American 
Fertilizer Control Officials, various 
problems having to do with enforce- 
ment of the fertilizer laws are dis- 
cussed and recommended policies de- 
veloped. One evening session is 
known as the States Relations Com- 
mittee Meeting, which is open both 
to members of the association and in- 
dustry representatives, as well as any- 
one else who is interested. Records 
are not kept at this meeting, but vari- 
ous problems are discussed from 
various viewpoints in order to de- 
velop uniform understanding of prob- 
lems and their solution. %y¥& 


FUNGICIDE TEST 


(From Page 59) 


application protectant spray schedule to 
control foliage diseases: Tribasic copper 
sulfate (4 Ib./100 gal.), maneb (2 Ib. of 
50%), and zineb (2 lIb.). In a test 
where Stemphylium solani gray leafspot 


Order of 
Disease Control 


ib./100 — Anthrac- 


TABLE 45 


Ratings of fungi- 
cides tested as 
protectant sprays 
for control of early 
blight and  an- 
thracnose of to- 
matoes (13). 


Experi- 
menters 
Preference 
l 


Early ? 
Blight 


PYROPHYLLITE 


the ideal Diluent and Extender 


for INSECTICIDES 


Insecticide Grade Pyrophyllite has a pH range of 6 to 7. 
It is very compatible with all the leading agricultural chemicals. 


Ask For Our Pamphiet 


GLENDON PYROPHYLLITE 


COMPANY 


P. O. Box 2414, Greensbore, N. C. 
Formerly Glendon Div., Carolina Pyrophyllite Co. 


Plant and Mines at Glendon, N. C. 
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PLANTERS FERTILIZER & PHOSPHATE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Sulphuric Acid, Superphosphate, Ammoniated 
Superphosphate Base, Mixed Goods. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


LABORATORY 
SERVICES 


Peet-Grady and C.S.M.A. aerosol tests 
Biological evaluation of insecticides 
Screening of compounds for insecticidal, 
fungicidal, and bactericidal properties 
Bioassay of insecticide residues on crops 
Chemical determination of insecticides 
Phenol coefficient determinations 
Mineral determinations including fluorine 
and other trace elements 
Pharmacology including warm-blooded | 
toxicity studies 
Warfarin assays — physico-chemical and 
biological 
Other biological, chemical, 
and microbiological services 
PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 


Write for Price Schedule 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O. Box 2059-B * Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Get higher formulation yield... 
cut formulation costs with these 
two highly efficient insecticidal 
solvents. For prices, tests, 
specifications, write — 


Cut formulation 
cost... with 


TOXISOL A.B 


RICHFIELD. 
Manufacturers of Richfield 

Weedkiller “A” (contact herbicide) 
Richfield Aquatic Weedkiller 


RICHFIELD OIL CORPORATION 
555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


Rotary 
DRYERS 
COOLERS 
AMMONIATORS 


Write for information 


Another Rotary Dryer 8’ x 55’ 
recently shipped to a mid-western 
fertilizer manufacturer 


McDERMOTT BROS., CO. 


Established 1895 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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was the only leaf disease present, maneb 
and B-622 (3 Ib.) gave better disease con- 
trol than did zineb, captan (2 Ib.) or 
tribasic copper sulfate (45). 


Summary 

RGANIC protectant sprays con- 

taining captan, dichlone, glyodin, 

or ferbam were more effective 
than was sulfur in the control of apple 
foliage and fruit diseases. In Middle At- 
lantic States, Tag, alone or with either 
glyodin or captan, Puratized Apply Spray, 
and sulfur were effective as pre-pink 
sprays. Sulfur, Karathane, and captan 
controlled apple powdery mildew in the 
Far West. 

Fire blight of pear and apple was 
controlled by Agri-mycin and Strepto- 
mycin as well as by Bordeaux mixture and 
COCS in the South, Far West, and in 
the Middle Atlantic States. Zineb was 
ineffective. The antibiotics, while effective, 
are currently too expensive for most 
growers, and there is evidence of mild 
toxicity to some apple varieties. 

Captan or sulfur protected peaches 
in the South from brown rot and anthrac- 
nose. Maneb was phytotoxic, and glyodin, 
dichlone, and Vancide M were ineffective 
against peach scab. When used as post- 
harvest treatments, Dowicide A, sulfur 
dust plus tetrachloroethylene, captan, 
Isothan Q15, tetrachloroethylene, and 
Shell AL 126 gave good control of brown 
rot and Rhizopus rot of stored peaches. 
An eradicant spray of ziram, dichlone, or 
nabam controlled peach leaf curl in Cali- 
fornia. 

Coryneum blight of almond was best 
controlled by captan, ziram, or maneb. 
Walnut bacteriosis was checked by Agri- 
mycin as well as by copper compounds. 
Wettable sulfur controlled Monilia pod 
rot of cacao, and was not as injurious as 
either yellow cuprocide or zineb. 

Ferbam and Coro-‘SDD controlled 
black raspberry anthracnose and black rot 
of grapes in the Midwest, while dichlone, 
captan, maneb, and ferbam were used 
successfully in Washington against an- 
thracnose of red raspberries. Glyodin, 
LO-738, and zineb were not effective 
against anthracnose. Maneb, ferbam, and 
captan controlled blackberry leafspot in 
the South. Captan and Crag 5400 were 
effective against grey mold rot of table 
grapes, while Fusarex and B-622 were 
ineffective. C. and C. 224 and Good-rite 
SDD as fungicide dips best controlled 
strawberry grey mold in storage. 

Compounds containing mercury or 
cadmium usually controlled turf diseases 
caused by soil-borne microorganisms bet- 
ter than did organic compounds which 
contain neither mercury nor cadmium. 
However, thiram was effective against 
snow mold in England, and Thiram, acti- 
dione, and Vancide 51 controlled dollar 
spot in New Jersey. None of the last 3 
was effective against copper spot. Acti- 
dione gave but poor dollar spot control 
in rye grass plots in Georgia. 

Most effective corn and soybean seed- 
treatment chemicals in Ontario were those 
containing captan, dichlone, Vancide 41, 
B856C, and Panogen. Best control of 
seedling diseases of oats in Iowa was 
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obtained with Ceresan M, Puratized C4- 
10, captan, Arasan SFX, Setrete, or Du- 
Pont 244. Ceresan M, captan, Panogen, 
and Arasan SFX were effective flax treat- 
ments. 

PCNB soil treatment controlled 
Southern blight of tomato, garlic white 
rot, and damping-off and sore shin of 
cotton. Also, PCNB—captan or maneb 
or zineb soil treatments were effective 
against cotton sore shin in the West. 

Blue mold of tobacco in Florida was 
controlled by zineb and LO-738 dusts, 
and in South Carolina, the disease was 
controlled by sprays with ferbam, zineb, 
Vancide F-956, and Agri-mycin. In 
Pennsylvania, Agri-mycin controlled to- 
bacco wildfire, while Bordeaux mixture 
proved phytotoxic and failed to control 
the disease. 

Root knot and root rot of tobacco 
in South Carolina were controlled in the 
field by soil treatments with ethylene di- 
bromide or DD Mixture and in seed- 
beds by soil treatments with methyl 
bromide or urea-cyanamide or cyanamide- 
ethylene dibromide. 

Dipping gladiolus corms in a Tersen- 
Heptachlor mixture controlled bacterial 
scab, while Emmi 10% Emulsifiable or 
DuPont Liquid Seed Disinfectant or New 
Improved Ceresan controlled Fusarium 
dry rot when used as dips. 

Tank mix zineb best controlled rust 
and petal spot of Aster, and Parathion 
was effective against the chrysanthemum 
foliar nematode. Best protectant sprays 
for roses were those containing 1 of the 
following: maneb, captan, ferbam, glyo- 
din, dichlone, or copper dihydrazinium 
sulfate. Maneb and zineb were best 
for controlling carnation blight and 
snapdragon rust. 

Semesan, captan, thiram, DuPont I 
and D, MEMA, dichlone, chloranil, Fer- 
muline, Setrete, Ethyl B856, and Panogen 
usually were successful as seed treatments 
to control damping-off of vegetables. 
Pelleting onion seed with either Thiram 
or captan along with Heptachlor or 
Dieldrin controlled smut disease and 
onion maggot in New York and Minne- 
sota. 

Protective sprays containing maneb, 
zineb, or tri-basic and zineb were effec: 
tive against downy mildew and anthrac- 
nose of cucurbits. Maneb, organic cop- 
per compounds, or Karathane controlled 
powdery mildew of cucurbits. 

Tri-basic or maneb or a _ copper- 
manganese mixture controlled downy mil- 
dew of lima beans on Long Island, and 
maneb or captan or nabam controlled 
downy mildew and blast of onion in New 
York. 

Sprays with maneb, Tennam 10, LO- 
738, SDD plus zineb, or SDD plus zinc 
sulfate protected potatoes against early 
blight. Maneb, zineb, and tri-basic were 
effective against tomato anthracnose and 
early blight. In Florida, late blight of 
tomatoes was controlled by one of the 
following: zineb, maneb, LO-738, nabam 
plus zinc sulfate, and nabam plus man- 
ganous sulfate. Maneb or B-622 gave 
better control of tomato grey leafspot 
than did zineb, captan, or tri-basic. ky 


Completely 
Revised 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 


Edition 


Reporting on over 


6204 


Trade Names 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR THOSE INTER- 
ESTED IN ANY PHASE OF PEST — 


County agents, ion and pecial- 
ists, 


| 7 dealers 

aotemes agents, ” health officers, farmers 
ibrarians have found this publication to be 
extremely useful time and time again. Pesticide 
Handbook is the ONLY book giving complete 
up-to-the- minute information on over 6200 com- 
products, completely indexed by trade 
mames, active ingredients and manufacturers. 


your fingertips— 
You'll find a wealth of information on 4 
cides, insecticides, rodenticides, adjuvants, di 
ents, ibilities h id: . pest 


eae r , 


Dr. Donald E. H. Frear, Editor of Pesti- 
CIDE HANDBOOK 1955, is one of the lead- 
ing authorities on the chemistry of pesticides. 
He is the author of “Chemistry of Insecticides 
and Fungicides,” the first book dealing with this 
subject oy in the United States. In “4 
dition, he has written several other books, 
duding “Chemi of i F _ 
and Herbicides.” Frear is Professor of Agri- 
cultural and Biological Chemistry at The Penn- 
sylvania State University. 
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Cleth Bound Edition............ ea. 3.00 
Postage included om prepaid orders 


Send Today 
PESTICIDE HANDBOOK 


P. O. BOX 798 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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AGRICULTURAL 


RESEARCH 


WE CAN HELP YOU SOLVE 
YOUR PROBLEMS ON 
* Potential Sales 
© New Products 
* Market Trends 
® Distribution 


Write for Free Booklet 
Market Research Division 


DOANE AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, Inc. 


Box 969, 5142 Delmar Blvd. 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 
(Telephone, FOrest 1-2800) 


TYPE-41 


KAOLIN CLAY 


For Use in Extending Insecticidal Materials 


® Non-Abrasive 

® Small Particle Size 

® Chemically Adaptable 

® Good Adhesive Qualities 


For information and samples, write: 


SOUTHEASTERN 
CLAY COMPANY 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Te! 
MODERN REBUILT UNIO 
( Machinery 


Mitts & Merrill 15-CD Heavy Duty Flat Face Sectional 
Cylinder Hog Crusher. 


J. H. Day Dry Powder Mixers, 100 to 10.000 lbs. cap. 


Capem ISF, C4F and Resina LC Auto. Cappers. 
Burt Wraparound Labelers, up to 1 gal. cap. 


Mikro 4TH, 3W, 2TH, 1SH. Bantam Pulverizers. 
Day 650 gal. Steam Jacketed Jumbo Mixer. 


Robinson, Rotex, Tyler Hum-mer, Raymond, Great West- 
ern, Selectro, Gayco Sifters. 


Stokes and Smith Models A and B Transwraps. 
Stokes & Smith Gl, G2, HG88 Duplex Auger Fillers. 
Piaudler, Horix, Elgin. MRM Stainless Steel Fillers. 
Pony, Ermold, World Semi and Fully Auto. Labelers. 
Package Machinery U4, FA4 Auto. Wrappers. 
Hayssen, Scandia, Miller. Campbell. Oliver Wrappers. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


Write, Wire, Phone Collect for Details and Prices 
On All Your Machinery Requirements 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO. 
318-322 Lafayette St. New York 12, N. Y. 
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SULFRAMIN 


AB-40 POWDER 
(Dodecy! Benzene Sulfonate) 


Preferred by fertilizer manufacturers 
as a curing and anti-blocking agent. 
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ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified advertisements are ten cents 
per word, $2.00 minimum. except those of in- 
dividuals seeking employment, where the rate is 
five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. Address all 
replies to Classified Advertisements with Box 
Number, care of AGRICULTURAL CHEMI- 
CALS, P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. Closing 
date: 10th of preceding month. 


Situations Wanted: 


TECHNICAL CONSULTANT — Ag- 
ricultural Chemical Formulating 
Plant — Design, Construction and 
Operation—All Ag Chemicals. Will be 
available July 1, 1955 for preliminary 
survey and/or design and purchase of 
equipment and supplies; and actual 
plant construction and operation. Also, 
redesign of existing plants for con- 
version to formulating newer mater- 
ials. Large experience in domestic 
and Latin American markets. Good 
liaison with domestic and foreign sup- 
pliers of materials and supplies. Pos- 
sess experience and ability to head 
up all phases of starting operations. 
Address Box 947, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


AGRICULTURALIST: 12 years ex- 
perience in large scale diversified farm 
manageemnt; age 32, single, willing to 
travel, degree in agriculture. Desire 
position with company dealing in 
chemical weed control. Address Box 
948, c/o Agricukaral Chemicals. 
SALESMAN — Experienced salesman 
of fertilizer materials, fertilizers and 
insecticides seeks employment; willing 
to relocate. Age 31, degree in agricul- 
ture; Address Box 952, c/o Agricul- 
tural Chemicals. 


Help Wanted: 


ENTOMOLOGIST: Long established 
chemical company with national dis- 
tribution desires entomologist or 
chemist experienced in agricultural 
chemicals, preferably age 25-35, for 
technical supervisor in southern reg- 
ion, involving agricultural chemicals. 
Field testing, product quality control, 
label preparation. Adie Box 950, 
c/o Agricultural eaten 


PLANT PATHOLOGIST — Establish- 
ed Agricultural Chemical Company 
desires Ph.D. with experience, pri- 
marily in fruit and vegetable diseases. 
Position has to do with technical ser- 
vice to sales, field research and experi- 
ment station contacts. If interested, 
send record of education and experi- 
ence to Box 951, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 
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For Sale: 


FOR SALE: (5) 15,000 gal. vertical 
welded steel tanks with coils. Can 
furnish agitators and drives. (12) 
3,000 gal. horiz. aluminum tanks. (9) 
Rotary Kilns and dryers: 10’6” x 105’, 
7’ x 64’, 5’ x 30’, 46” x 40’, 4’ x 25’. 
Also Powder mixers, Hammer Mills, 
Pulverizers, screw conveyor, bucket 
elevators, etc. Perry Equipment Corp., 
1428 N. 6th Street, Phila. 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE OR MERGER: Com- 
pletely equipped agricultural chemical 
plant now producing 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T 
basically. Also completely equipped 
for liquid and dust formulation. Our 
Brand name is known all over the 
world. Present management will re- 
main. Price less than $100,000.00. 
Courtesy to brokers. Address Box 
949, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


1954 
Official Publication 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
FERTILIZER CONTROL 
OFFICIALS 


Reports of committees, investiga- 
tors, officers, technical reports, 
list of fertilizer control officials, 
etc. 

96 pages, $1.00 

Write direct to: 

AAFCO 
c/o B. D. Cloaninger 
Clemson Agricultural College 
Clemson, S. C. 


Theodore Riedeburg Associates 


Sales Consultants 
and 


Manufacturers’ Representatives 


on 
Agricultural Chemicals 
415 Lexington Ave. 


New York 17, New York 
MU rray Hill 7-1488 


FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Evaluations 
of 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 


Box 356 


Year Around Facilities For 


Evaluating Agricultural Chemicals 


FIELD TRIALS 


in New Jersey and Florida 


Dr. Wolf's Agricultural Laboratories 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


Hollywood, Fila. 


FORMULATING SERVICE 


Single Batch Processing From Lab Size 
Carload Quantities 
(from your raw materials or ours) 


MACHINE FILLING AND LABELLING 
Complete Warehouse Service Available 
also 
Tankear Shipments Stored and Packaged 


We Do Not Distribute — Our Business 
“Custom Formulation 


LORENZ CHEMICAL CO. 


17th & Nicholas, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


Serving the Nation from a Central Location 


To 


ALVIN J. COX, Ph. D. 
Chemical Engineer and Chemist 


(Fermerly Director of Science, Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands. Retired 
Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, State of 
California, Department of Agriculture.) 
ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 
Consultant in reference to spray injury 
and damage, claims including imports 
of fruits and nuts, formulas, labeling, 
advertising and compliance with law. 


1118 Emerson Street 


ot 
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Palo Alto, California 3 


* 


MOntclair 3-2598 


DONALD F. STARR, PH.D. 


CONSULTING CHEMIST 


256 NORTH MOUNTAIN AVE. 
UPPER MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Insecticides 
Aerosols-Rodenticides 


Fish Control 


Agricultural Chemicals 
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The Preferred Hotel in 


Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
Suite 428, 
815—15th STREET, N. W. 


Washington 5, D. C. 
ashing Walking distance to 
everything worthwhile. 
1400 Rooms, each with 
private bath, shower. 


oe 


Patent Practice before U. S. Patent 
Office. Validity and Infringe- 


ment Investigations and Opinions. 


Booklet and form “Evidence of | ‘Li N CO LN 


Conception” forwarded upon request. : 400 te 45th Sts. at 8th Av. 


Agricultural Chemicals Volumes 


The 1954 bound volume of Agricultural Chemicals 
will shortly be available from this office. The cloth 
bound edition sells for $14.75 ($16.50 foreign). 


We order only a limited stock of bound volumes 
which are offered on a ‘‘first-come" basis. 


Industry Publications, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 31 CALDWELL, N. J. 


for the broadcast spraying of 


grains, grasses and liquid fertilizers | “COHUTT 9 


Easily mounted on rear of tractor. Use where spray 
boom accuracy is not needed. Sprays to both sides 


in field spraying or one side only in fence row or POWDERED TALC 


road side spraying. A Spraying Systems Co. original 
design. Made in all brass for general farm spraying ‘ A 
and in all aluminum for spraying liquid fertilizers. An excellent carrier for insecti- 


For complete information write for Bulletin 66. cides and fungicides. Produced by 


SPRAY GUNS 
All copecities. Write for Bulletins 65 and 69 a | Cohutta Tale Co. 
Dalton Geo 


For TeeJet SPRAY NOZZLES . . . write for Bulletin 58 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. iin nee 
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New Floor Armor Announced 

A “Hexteel” safety floor armor 
which weighs less per square foot and 
has a greater exposed steel surface 
than previous models has been de- 
veloped by Klemp Metal Grating 
Corp., Chicago. The new flooring 
weighs 1.7 pounds per square foot 
and has exposed steel surface armor 
of 18.15 square inches per square 
foot. 

- 


Soil Measurement Catalog 
A new catalog has been issued 
by Industrial Instruments, Inc., Cedar 
Grove, N. J., on soil moisture 
measurement and irrigation control. 
The catalog describes in detail the 
various methods of soil moisture and 
fertility measurements based upon 
the newly devised electrolytic con- 
ductivity principle, 
° 
Grace Revises Data Sheets 
Revised product data sheets for 
powdered and pelleted vanadia oxi- 
dation catalysts and silica gel have 
been published by Davison Chemical 
Co., division of W. R. Grace Co., 
Baltimore. They may be obtained 
from the division's technical service 
department, Baltimore 3, Md. 
2 
Shipping Container Directory 
The 1955 directory of the Stee 
Shipping Container Institute of New 
York City lists the various users of 
steel containers by the chemical in- 
dustry and types of containers re- 
quired. The directory reports that 
linings are receiving a great deal of 
attention from the container industry. 
Vulcan Steel Container Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., is listed as one of the 
members of this institute. 
e 
Union Carbide Offers Film 
“Prevent Crabgrass and Other 
Weeds with Crag Herbicide-1,” a 
slide film in sound and color, is 
available from Crag Agricultural 
Chemicals, Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Co., Division of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y. The new film 
illustrates elimination of crabgrass 
while seeds are still in the early 
sprouting stage. 
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Chilean Nitrate Industry at Crossroads 


LTHOUGH the nitrate industr 
A in Chile no immediate 
crisis, reports from that country indi- 
cate that unless government legisla- 


faces 


tion is revised to encourage capital in- 
vestment, the industry will in time 
collapse, states the Wall Street Jour- 
nal in an article in its issue of April 
lith, 1954, reviewing the problems 
confronting the Chilean nitrate in- 
dustry. The Anglo-Lauturo Nitrate 
Co., a firm composed for the most 
part of American interests, has $80, 
000,000 invested in Chilean nitrate 
mining and is willing to add another 
$25,000,000 anytime the government 


will relax its control over eccnomic 


operations to allow for realistic ex- 


change rates, amortization of capital 
and reasonable profits. 

The seriousness of the situation 
was finally recognized last December 
by President Carlos Ibanez and his 
ministers of finance, when they sign 
ed an agreement with representatives 
of the nitrate industry in the form 
of a referendum providing for such 
reforms. However, the bill is still 
pending in the Chilean congress, 
where it is believed anti-American 
sentiment will prevail over a realistic 
approach to the problem. The left 
wing element is firmly united against 
any encouragement of American in- 
vestments and even the moderates 
suspect that Americans will invest 
only where there is a probability of 
large, quick profits. 

From a short-sighted point of 
view defenders of the status quo have 
an additional argument in the fact 
that the nitrate industry continues 
to show a good annual profit, in spite 
of obsolete machinery, a dearth of 
research and a general inertia. 

Chile, which once had a mono- 
poly on world production of nitrate, 
now produces only 1,500,000 tons out 
of the 34,000,000 used annually 
throughout the world. But, despite its 
higher price, the natural product 
found in Chile is considered by many 
to be superior to the more extensively 
used synthetic nitrate. Consequently, 
it is believed that with investment and 
promotion Chilean nitrate could again 


dominate the world market. Another 
possibility which Anglo - Lautaro 
would like to realize as soon as cir’ 
cumstances permit is commercial de- 
velopment of nitrate by-products, par- 
ticularly nitrate of potash, for which 
there is a large demand, currently, 
thereby lowering the cost of produc- 
tion of the main product, and as a 
result, the price. 

Attractive as these potentialities 
of expansion are, Anglo-Lautaro is 
more interested at the present time 
in replacement of obsolete machinery. 
“Inefficient use of equipment that be- 
longs in a museum” was the way one 
observer characterized operations at 
Pedro de Valdivia, site of what the 
Chileans refer to as the “new” plant 

a mere twenty five years old. At 
Maria Elena, another mining center, 
steam engines that were built before 
the first world war are still in use, the 
newest one dating back to 1946. 

How long this situation can con- 
tinue without crippling the industry 
is difficult to determine, since it will 
depend on how much faith American 
investors have in the Chilean govern- 
ment’s ability to act wisely. And here 
opinion is divided. Some look appre- 
hensively at the continual cabinet 
shuffles and concomitant aspects of 
instability, while others, citing the 
December agreement, find cause for 
optimism. 

What is certain, though, is that 
if the government refuses to act and 
profits show an ominous decline, 
American and British capital will be 
frightened to greener pastures with 
catastrophic consequences for the 
Chilean economy. 


All issues of AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMICALS | are 


available on Microfilm. 


Librarians and other interested 
subscribers can contact University 
Microfilms, 13 North First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., for price in- 
formation and copies. 
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THERE'S 4 &g DIFFERENCE! 


.... In trade magazines, we mean, and in 
their readership. Some, like AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS, go to a group of readers who 
evidence their active interest in the publica- 
tion by paying their own good money to get 
it, — and by renewing their subscriptions 
year after year, thus demonstrating that 
they are still interested. 


.. .. There are other trade papers which 
don’t test their readers’ interest. They give 
them no chance to say “No, not interested, 
cancel my subscription.” For these maga- 
zines are mailed on a “free” basis. If you’re 
on the publisher's list, you get the magazine 
whether you want it or not, whether or not 
you have any interest in it, whether you read 
it or not. 


..., Just as there are “paid” and “free” 
publications, so their circulations may be 
“audited” or “unaudited.” The ABC audit,— 
top-rated audit report among professional 
advertising men, — proves the number of 
copies mailed and what connection the reader 


has with the industry it serves . .. By con- 
trast, unaudited publications are not able to 
offer any proof as to how many copies they 
mail, to whom they may go, what connection 
the recipients may have with the industry 
covered, or what positions they may hold 
with their companies. 


.... In this day and age, there is no valid 

excuse for any publisher to offer unaudited 

circulation figures, for “free” circulation 

publications may be audited as well as 

“paid.” Advertising buyers are entitled to 

ask “If they have the circulation they claim, 
.. why not prove it?” 


.. .. As we say, there’s a big difference 
between paid and free publications, between 
audited circulation claims and those which 
are unsupported. 


. . . » How do the publications in the agri- 
cultural chemical field stack up on these 
important points of “paid” and “free, .. . 
“audited” and “unaudited”? The story may 
be summarized briefly as follows: 


Agricultural Chemicals 
Commercial Fertilizer 


and Food Chemistry 
Farm Chemicals 
Croplife 


Journal of Agricultural 


Paid or Free Audited 
Paid A.B.C. 
Paid Not 
Paid Not 
Free B.P.A. 
Free Not 


Agricultural Chemicals 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


P. O. BOX 31 


CALDWELL, N. J. 
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“late 
Ends 


Looks like we may have touched a 
nerve with our item in the April issue 
of AC expressing scepticism that the 
Reader's Digest had the right dope when 
they suggested that chemist Allen R 
Kittleson was just stabbing in the dark 
when he discovered Captan. We are in- 


debted to Robert L. Dunne of Esso Re- 
search & Engineering Co., New York, 
one of Kittleson’s co-workers, for the 
advice that when Kittleson made the im- 
sortant Captan discovery, he knew just 
what he was looking for—an insecticide, 
a weed killer or a fungicide. SR-406, it 


readership. 
your advertisement in 


P. O. BOX 31 


Don't be Touted 
off the Winner... 


HEN you're selecting a magazine for advertising YOUR 
product to YOUR customers . 
that your advertisement will reach AND be read by the right 
group. Agricultural Chemicals PROVES its circulation, its 
Look over its past performance and place 
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turned out, proved to be a fungicide, and 
not an insecticide, as Kittleson had first 
suspected, which was the only surprise 
feature of the situation. 

But the discovery was definitely not 
accidental. Captan was first tabbed by 
the Esso Research staff as SR-406, which 
of course carries with it the inference 
that 405 formulas had been tested before 
Captan was born. 

Incidentally, the May issue of 
Coronet carries another article on Captan. 
While it does not give the story the old 
Reader's Digest treatment of having the 
sweep out lady accidentally brush the 
sensational new product into the test tube 
off the end of her dust mop, it tells an 
interesting story, and has the distinction 
of being much more factual than the usual 
slick paper magazine article about the 
great doings of science. 


AC 


In the face of repeated scare stories 
in the daily press to the effect that DDT 
is a “dangerous poison” which could be 
poisoning the entire nation, we note now 
that the chemical sister to this compound, 
DDD, has been injected into hopeless 
cancer patients at the University of Min- 
nesota, successfully reducing their cancer- 
stimulating sex hormone output. DDD, 
it is reported, is completely safe, although 
it has some minor effects on the liver 
and blood organs. 


AC 


The April issue of the Hercules 
Mixer, house magazine of Hercules 
Powder Co., carries an article giving the 
story behind Hercules operation of com- 
pany air planes. Ten years experience 
with operation of company planes has 
proved to Hercules management that they 
save both time and money. The primary 
use of the Hercules planes is to transport 
key personnel to the various Hercules 
plants around the country. 

Hercules now operates two DC-3's 
and has completed 1,800,000 miles of 
accident-free operation. Owen Mayfield, 
Hercules’ senior pilot, observes that since 
the planes can be “scheduled to fit the con- 
venience of Hercules personnel, the air- 
planes give them more time in the plants 
and at home than is possible in com- 
mercial travel or by any other means... . 
Our planes can operate off the beaten 
track, and bridge places on the map that 
would be difficult if not impossible to 
achieve by commercial airplane.” 


AC 


A Poison Control Center was launch- 
ed in New York City recently, de- 
signed especially to meet emergencies 
resulting from use of insecticides, pol- 
ishes, and other household products 
containing toxic chemicals. The center 
has a file of some 500 commercial for- 
ulas and their antidotes. If it can’t sup- 
ply the answer from its own files, it can 
readily reach technicians in the manu- 
facturer’s plant who know exactly what's 
in the product in question, and what to 
do about it. 
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Graduation - Giants of the Future 


Congratulations to the June graduates! future help speed the growth and service of 
These men and women will be taking their both business and agriculture. 

places in the business and community life of Jusinessmen who make commencement 

America. addresses are helping create “giants of the 
Their enthusiasm, vision, and faith in the future.” 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICco. 
General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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TROUBLE AHEAD? 


These growers are justly proud of their crop which has germinated and 
passed its first big test in the struggle for survival. But trouble is just 
around the corner. In the soil, or at the base of the plants, are early- 
season insect pests, ready to feed at the farmer’s expense. As the plants 
mature, other insects will invade the field. To make a profit, this crop 


needs protection, 

Farmers all over the world, growing a diverse number of food, feed, 
and fiber crops, rely on toxaphene for effective, long-lasting insect pest 
control. Toxaphene insecticides are now officially recommended for use 
against more than 200 species of destructive insects around the globe. On 
many crops, toxaphene is the standard insecticide for all-season control. 


TOXAPHENE dusts - sprays 


f{gricultural Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
970 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Plants at Brunswick, Ga.; Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Brownsville, Texas; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; Dallas, 
Texas: Denver, Colo.: Detroit, Mich.: Los Angeles, Cal.; New York, N. Y.: Raleigh, N. C.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal.; Toronto, Canada 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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